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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Factory Inspectors’ Reports on Operation of German Works Councils.’ 


1920, this institution has been the subject of many articles in 

American dailies, magazines, trade and labor journals, etc. 
The views expressed in these articles are contradictory. While some 
condemn the works councils outright as having had the sole effect of 
hampering industry, others admit, although somewhat reluctantly, 
that in the course of time the works councils may develop into an 
institution beneficial to both employers and workers, while still 
others are loud in their praise of the councils because they see in 
them the legal realization of ‘democracy in industry.” In view of 
these greatly differing opinions of mostly casual observers it seems 
opportune to give here some authentic information on this much 
discussed innovation. Such information is furnished by the German 
factory inspection service. These officials come in daily contact in 
the exercise of their numerous official duties with industrial employers 
and workers and of late also with the works councils. 

In the annual report of the factory inspection service for the year 
1920 each chief inspector of a district reports his observations on the 
operation of works councils. A selection has been made of the 
mest important industrial districts and extracts from the reports of 
the chief inspectors for these districts are reproduced below. 


Government District of Potsdam. 


‘THE elections of works councils in the district of Potsdam were, 
= according to the inspector, generally carried out without diffi- 
culties. 


The factory inspection service saw to it that the very complicated election pro- 
cedure was y explained to all parties nannies information. Only in a few 
instances was the election of a council made impossible owing to the refusal of the 
—s to vote or because nobody could be induced to accepi the office of member 

a council. 

For the present the councils’ activities aim more at rding the interests of 
the workers than at promoting the productivity of the establishment. The views of 
employers-and workers as to their mutual rights under the works councils law have 
diverged frequently. While the employers have generally shown a tendency to 
keep strictly to the letter of the law and to penepase only rights guaranteed by it, 
the councils have often attempted to interpret the law in such a way as to extend 
their rights. Differences in this respect have, however, in most instances been settled 


Sie the introduction of works councils in Germany, in February, 








¢ Jahresherichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 1920. Berlin, 1921. 
See also “German Works Council Law,” in Mowrmiy Lasor Review, May, 1920, pp. 172-isi. 
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amicably. ay nena | intervention by the factory inspector was unsuccess{\)! {) 
the case of a firm which refused to have any dealings with the works council as |\;19 
as trade-union representatives were admitted to the meetings, although the woris 
council law permits, under certain conditions, the admission of trade-union repre. 
sentatives to council meetings. In a machinery works the workers refused to ¢| oct 
a works council in accordance with the legal provisions for such election. 1},cy 
made election rules of their own and voted into office a special ‘revolutionary * 
pene. ie ernenetons of the factory inspector induced them later on to ho!’ a 
egal election. 

On all their inspections of establishments the factory inspectors endeavor to 0!) ain 
the cooperation of the works council members or shop stewards by requesting |) 
latter to accompany them. Trustful relations have thus developed between nuier- 
ous works councils and factory inspectors. While the employers were at first reluci a) 
to collaborate with the works councils, — the undermining of their authority, 
this reluctance appeared oovmerg A after they had had occasion to observe the 
amicable relations between factory inspectors and works councils. In many j))- 
stances members of councils were themsel ves responsible for difficulties in the ¢\.r- 
cise of their office. In submitting demands to the employers they often did not «|» 
so in proper form or were tenes he pap with the provisions of the law. In one 
instance the council complained that the employer had refused to permit it to inspect 
the —— As a matter of fact, the employer had objected to it only because (\e 
council hed submitted its request not to himself but to a subordinate employee jot 
authorized to t such a request. 

In small and medi ized establishments there is often a lack of workers fitted 
to ype their fellow workers. The older workers uently decline the oftice 
and ‘the extra work it involves because they often get small thanks for their trou! le, 
and the younger workers see in the works council more a political organization jor 
carrying on the class struggle than a peaceful economic institution, and thus create 
discontent and strife. 


City of Berlin. 


elections to the works and the group (workers’ and salaried ein- 
ployees') councils ® in the Berlin district, also, were carried out 
smoothly. 


Refusals of the employers to permit the election of councils or shop stewards or to 
have donhings with them after they were elected were very rare and such refusals 
were without exception withdrawn after proper explanation of matters by the fact ry 
inspector. In several establishments, however, especially those in which the grvat 
majority of the workers were women, the workers consistently refused to elect a 
council, saying that in view of the amicable relations so far maintained with ihe 
ws @ works council was not needed. ‘ 

e service received frequent requests to render decisions 11 
——. relating to the business ent of works councils. In the beginning 
sides were animated by a certain fighting spirit which quite often led to ditier- 
ences of opinion which, though unimportant in themselves, developed into disputes 
of a fundamental character involving appeals to tribunals of both first and seciid 
instance, This was ly the case when one or both parties acted manifestly 
under the influence of their organizations and, as was sometimes admitted, were 
instructed by these to make a test case of the oe se Differences as to the costs 
of maintenance of the works councils, the time set for meetings of the council, or t/ic 
of regular hours of consultation falling within the working time were the most 


SS ns ' 
numerous disputes as to the application of the works council law arose in ‘/\¢ 
Seetnees oeres fears one workers has its chief reason in the fact that the pro- 
i the law were unsatisfactory to both parties. Many a believed 
that the rights granted to the councils were too far reaching and therefore oppos'! 


of the workers’ council (compos¢( 0! 
(compos d 
establishment, 
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firmly py tins that seemed likely to extend these rights still further. Man y workers, 
on the other hand, considered the rights granted to them by the law insufficient and 
consequently endeavored to obtain more rights than the law gave them. This fighting 
spirit seems, however, gradually to have abated and given way to recognition of the 
fact that an operation of the councils beneficial to both parties can be achieved only 
by readiness on th’e part of each to meet the other half way. Because of this recogni- 
tion the a are now more willing to negotiate with the councils, and the 
radicals originally elected to the councils are in many instances being replaced by 
more conservative members. 


Government District of Breslau. 


\WHETHER the works councils are accomplishing all the important 

tasks assigned to them by the law must, in the opinion of the 
chief inspector for the Breslau district, be judged with great reserve 
in view of the short time during which they have been in operation. 


The managements of industrial establishments will have to make the best of the 
fact that the councils maintain the closest cooperation with the trade-unions and are 
strongly influenced by the latter in all their acts. It remains to be seen whether 
this chuvare will be beneficial to the councils. The majority of the employers have 
so far assumed a hostile attitude toward the works councils; some of them have 
expressed outright their belief that these institutions have an injurious and disor- 
ganizing effect. It must be admitted that ma::y a council has made unjustifiable 
demands and meddied in matters that did not come within its legally regulated 
duties. Investigations made in a considerable number of large establishments have 
therefore shown that the relations of employers and works councils are very strained 
and that one can not speak of any beneficial collaboration. On the other hand, 
and this is especially important in the case of so young an institution, there have 
developed frequently very favorable conditions, particularly in establishments in 
which the employer or manager has accepted the council as an accomplished fact 
entered into relations with it without prejudice, and has undertaken to interest the 
members of the council in their duties and to train them in their proper exercise. 


Government District of Oppeln (Upper Silesia). 


OWING to the attitude of the Interallied Government and Plebiscite 

Commission for Upper Silesia, the works council law did not 
come into force there until May 22, 1920, or several months later 
than in the unoccupied territory of Germany. The workers, however, 
did not wait for recognition of the law by the commission and in 
many instances elected works councils before the above date without 
any opposition on the part of the employers. With few exceptions 
the elections took place without disturbances. 


The great majority of council members elected were members of German Free 
(socialistic) trade-unions or of Polish trade-unions. Reflecting the political situation, 
the German-Polish differences played a great réle in the make-up and activities of 
the councils. Woman workers displayed scant interest in the councils and in man 
instances did not even take part in the elections. In an establishment in whic 
women formed 50 per cent of the working force they did not even demand a repre- 
sentative of their sex on the council. In another establishment sapoying several 
paneees woman workers these charged a male worker with the safeguarding of their 
in Y 

The mderance of the younger age classes among the members was one of the 
chief ¢ teristics of the newly elected councils. The older workers who had seen 
long service were generally thought to be not radical enough to represent firmly the 
interests of the working forces. ignations of council members were frequent. In 
several instances the councils brought pressure to bear upon the unorganized workers 
to join an organization. Ina works the following notice issued by a trade-union 
representative and countersigned by the chairman of the works council was posted: 

Notice is herewith given, that on Thursday, September 30, 1920, at noon, the works 
council will make a count of the number of organized workers employed in the estab- 
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lishment. Those not belonging to an organization must have joined one befyre ;)\. 
above date. All workers are requested to bring their union cards on the date so 
for the count.’’ A dispute which arose between ment of the establish nieut 
and the council over this illegal act of the latter was settled by the chief factory i\,.),,. . 
tor. In conciliating the dispute he discovered that the council members had wot «-. ,., 
read the works council law and were entirely ignorant as to their rights and d\\1\,.4 
In a cellulose factory the council demanded that rey ae weg workers be employ ed. 
In an iron and steel works, in which a wage increase been agreed upon in a col} o- 
tive agreement, the works council posted a notice that the management would 1.) |,,. 
allowed to pay thisincrease to unorganized workers. In each of these last two insta)... 
the factory management appealed to the factory inspectors, who informed the \.;{s 
council that its action was unlawful and could not be approved. 

Little has become known as to activity of works councilsin the economic field. |), 
one instance, however, it was largely due to the efforts of the council of a large chemi, 
works that a strike in another works was settled. The council of the chemica! \«r\.. 
intervened because the strike at the other works would have caused a shutdown «) ()\, 
former, it being dependent on the latter for raw materials. 

The collaboration of the workers’ and salaried employees’ councils with the em))|«. 
ers left much to be desired. Only in a few instances was such collaboration ef{e 1. 
without friction and followed by results. The mutual distrust isin many insta 
due to widely diverse views caused by unfamiliarity with the provisions of the works 
council law or by a lack of willingness to aoepennon . 

Great difficulties arose in a number of establishments because of the demand 0{ thie 
workers that the council members be exempted irom work and at the same time res «1 
full vat Many unreasonable demands were made in this respect. Thus, in an 

ishment rom ahs 2,400 workers it was demanded that 17 council mem)ers, 
i. e., two to three for each individual operating department, be totally exempted ini 
work. ‘The reason given for this demand was thatifonly one worker from each dj .rt- 
ment were exempted from work he could easily be corrupted by the firm and tha: 
therefore at least one other worker must be exempted from work to watch the first one. 
In a power plant of great importance to the general public the workers threatened t 
call a strike unless a certain number of works council members were exempted {roin 
working. The chief factory inspector of the district who was called in by the maiaye- 
ment as a mediator succeeded only with great difficulty in settling this dispute in a 
fair manner although he was ag sah by a trade-union secretary and the chairman of 
the works council. After the factory imspector had rendered several decisions in 
similar disputes it was finally decided that in large establishments one council mem|er 
per each thousand workers employed is to be totally exempted from working, without 
any loss in wages. Thus it has come about that in all large establishments there are 
now to be found council members who never do any productive work. 

The manner in which the councils fulfill their duties varies greatly in the individual 
establishments. In establishments with continuous operation, i. e., those operated 
with three shifts, the provision of article 30 of the works council law that meetings of 
the councils shall take pee as far as ible, outside of the regular working hours 
can not be complied with. Insuch lishments the employers, without exception, 
declared themselves willing that the required council meetings should be held duriny 
working hours. In establishments operating with one or two shifts this question ba: 
been handled differently. Insomeof these establishments the management has a..1««! 
that all council meetings be held during working hours; in other establishmen' 
pet nee dong ones, orders have been issued that meetings may be held only a!ter 
working hours. In oneestablishment the workers forced the ement under threat 
of strike to consent to the holding of all meetings during working hours. The num! 
of meetings which the works councils consider necessary also varies from esta! !1-!\ 
ment to establishment. In the larger plants council meetings are held twice a wos 
in medium-sized establishments once a month, and in small establishments it ir- 
quently — that no meetings at all are held. In the larger works one or tw’ 
members of the council who are permanently exempt from productive work have |<“! 
pe | hours for consultation, in which they li to the complaints and wishes 0: tl 
workers. In the smaller establishments these personal consultations of workers \\''! 
their council members are permitted on a few days each week. In many esta!)!)-!: 
ments hours of consultation have not been fixed and the workers are allow! 
to see council members and submit their wishes to them during working hov'-. 

In a large iron works the works council demanded Lote rp to inspect all incoming 
mail and to be present during the opening of the mail. The workers were suspi(': 
that the management was declining incoming orders so as to be able to give decres-«! 
orders as a reason for the discharge of large numbers of workers. It was finally agreed 
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that the director general of the works:should report daily to the chairman of the works 
council the amount of new orders received. 

It must be admitted that whea works council law came into operation great prejudice 
and strong opposition to the law prevailed among employers. During the course of 
months these have given way to a more dispassionate view. The moderating influence 
of reasonable works councils upon the easily excitable masses of workers has frequently 
saved the works managements from disturbances and disputes of long duration. 
On the other hand, instances—by no means rare—have become known in which works 
councils have harangued their electors into strikes, riots, and even violence. In one 
of these instances the works management demanded of the authorized conciliation 
peard the removal of the entire council, whereupon the latter, conscious of being in 
the wrong, resigned voluntarily. In another instance the firm in question without 
further ado dismissed three leading council members. That the firm was fully 
iustified in dismissing two of these members was later acknowledged by an arbitration 
tard voluntarily appealed to by both interested parties; the board ordered the 
reinstatement of the third member, who had only acted under pressure of his two 
colleagues. Instances of this kind, of which many more could be mentioned, show 
that the relations of works councils and employers were by no means always satis- 
factory. Managing administrative officials who represented the establishments in 
their relations with the councils became gradually embittered over the sometimes 
really preposterous demands of the councils. In submitting such demands to employ- 
ers and managing officials, the workers not in frequently deported themsel ves offen- 
sively, although perhapsuninter:tionally. Sometimes, higher administrative officials 
did not feel themselves safe from attacks of the workers. Serious assaults upon such 
officials were of a frequent occurrence, especially during the summer of the year 
under review. 

Collaboration of the factory inspection service and the works councils has taken 
place in @ satisfactory manner. Decisions rendered by factory inspectors (in pur- 
suance of article 93 of the works council law) in disputes between employers and coun- 
cils have always been abided by and only in two instances were appeals taken against 
such decisions. 


, Government District of Magdeburg. 


imspector for the Government District of Magdeburg notes 
* that although fairly good relations exist in a great many estab- 
lishments, there have been controversies over the workers’ rights 


under the law and the exemption of council members from productive 
labor. 


The question whether there was any necessity for holding council meetings during 
working hours had to be decided repeatedly, especially when the employer refused to 
pay wages for the time missed from work. Incidents of a serious character took place 
at some council meetings. At one meeting, for instance, the employer was accuse:| 
of dishonest dealing; at another the director of the establishment was assaulted to 
force him to grant the demands of the workers. 

Itshould not be forgotten that the councils often found themselves in a very difficult 
position. Changes oi chairman were frequent, usually because the incumbent did 
not carry out the wishes (reasonable or otherwise) of his electors. 

In their cooperation with the works councils the factory inspectors have so far 
found little initiative in the former in making suggestions for the combating of dangers 
tothe life and health of the workers. Council members called in at the investigaiiou 
of accidents seldom gave essential help in clearing up the causes of accilents. Their 
pe yaa has, however, been of value in preventing the recurrence of accidents, 
andin supporting the inspectors when the latter demanded that the employer intro- 
duce protective appliances. The councils have shown considerable interest in mak- 
ing unprovements in the workreoms. They have likewise promoted in a gratifying 
manner all welfare institutions and awakened the interest of the workers in the use 
of these institutions. Several works councils have been zealous in improving the 
economic condition of their fellow workers through provision and distribution of 
clothing, foodstuffs, fuel, etc. 
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Government District of Dusseldorf. 


"THE election of works councils was greatly retarded through do, y 

in the printing of the regulations governing the elections. \, 
a result, the elections took place mostly during the period of politic, 
disturbances of March and April, 1920. 


In a considerable number of establishments the workers refused to elect a cou ),:| 
either because they were satifised with the existing workers’ committees or heca 
they set no value on being represented; sometimes the refusal was based on poli) ia) 
reasons. Without exception workers hostile to trade-unionism refrained from \ 0" \1\ 
In an iron and steel works with a working force of about 10,000 men of pronowserd 
radical tendencies, oe 55 per cent of the workers entitled to vote took part i) the 
first election of a council, and at the second election, made necessary by the resigiiat jv, 
of the entire council, only 35 per cent voted. In some instances the council mei) |,ors 
pony Fm soon after their election because they felt that they did not comman< t}. 
confidence of their fellow workers, or were tired of attacks by the latter, or {\; j; 
burdensome to attend the numerous party meetings of works council members, |) 
many instances the elections took place in an irregular manner. This was part!\ «\\\c 
to the fact that the interested parties did not understand the complicated el. \,,; 
regulations and therefore used a more or less —s election procedure. In 
number of localities stormy assemblies of the workers elected revolutionary Works 
councils by a mere rising vote. In establishments in which nomination lists |,2)/ 
been submitted the candidates nominated by the free (socialistic) trade-unions \ ore 
generally elected and unorganized workers as well as those belonging to rival organi- 
zations were forced to join the free trade-unions. Councils thus elected, whic}. in 
addition assumed a very overbearing attitude and in some instances attempii| to 

the management of the establishment, were as a rule not recognized }y t)ie 
employers, and measures were taken by them for the election of a new council accord. 
ingto the prescribed procedure. It should also be noted that the nomination |is\s for 
works council elections were mostly prepared by trade-unions and very seldom | 
the workers independently and without consideration of membership or nonmew)|«r- 
ee a labor organization. 

works, workers’, and salaried employees’ councils have conducted their a {/airs 
on essentially the same lines as the previously existing workers’ committees. | riv- 
tion between the ng oder and the councils occurs only in rare instances. The 
works managements, almost without exception, endeavor to aid the council mem) «rs 
as much as poseible in the exercise of their duties through provision of meeting, «on- 
sultation, and office rooms, typewriters, typists and stenographers, telephones, ctr. 
In the larger works one or more council members are permanently pte from all 
= uctive work so that they may devote their entire time to the affairs of the council. 

‘hen the councils came into operation many of them made excessive demands with 
respect to consultation hours, but after the novelty of this institution had somewhat 
worn off the workers generally acquiesced in a curtailment of the consultation hvurs. 
Friction with employers was caused by the demand of some council members to !e 
allowed at all times to walk through the works so that the workers might have 0) por- 
tunity to present their complaints and wishes. In most instances the council men- 
bers Ives became aware that this practice was not compatible with or(crly 
operation of the works and the practice was generally discontinued. In one large 
works the council had posted without the knowledge and permission of the manage- 
ment a notice inciting to disturbances and a strike. On complaint of the manage !icnt 
the demobilization commissioner ordered that the works council must submit to the 
mae all notices to the workers before posting them. 

ulties as to the costs of operation of works councils have been rare, as 10st 


employers have shown themselves liberal and the workers also as a rule avoid ex«ssi\e 
d respect. That the costs are nevertheless considerable, espe: 1:l!y 
in large works, becomes evident from the following data. Ina e chemical works 
employing 7,675 workers the costs of operation of the workers’, ied employ ces’, 
cal works councils were 125,000 marks [$29,750, aed for the year, in a machinery 
par}, 


works with 1,300 workers 75,000 marks ($17,850, in two iron works with 9,50 
and 1,100 workers, 180,000 and 105,000 marks [$42,840 and $24,990, par], respectiv «ly, 
in two iron and steel works with 8,200 and 6,800 workers, 120,000 marks [$28 ,560, })a") 
for each, in a steel mill with 2,600 workers, 120,000 marks ($28,560, par], and in 4 
copper smelter with 1,280 workers, 60,000 marks [$14,280, par]. 
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Owing to the relatively short period of their operation it can not be judged con- 
clusively whether the works councils are doing justice to all the duties assigned to 
them by the law. It is in the nature of things that they consider it their principal 
duty to represent and safeguard the economic interests of their fellow workers. They 
are forced into this attitude by the entire economic situation as well as by the endeavor 
to be able to show to their electors some material success. In the steadily recurring 
movements for wage increases, in the negotiation and application of collective agree- 
ments, and in the determination of principles governing the hiring and dismissal of 
workers they have found a suitable field for their activities. Another principal duty 
of the councils, namely, the promoting of amicable relations between employers and ° 
workers has suffered seriously under the tendency of the councils to consider solely 
the interests of the workers. When the councils have had to act in a conciliatory 
capacity they have frequently proved to be ineffective. It should, however, be con- 
iden that present economic and political conditions are rather unfavorable for any 
conciliatory activity on the part of the councils. It is due to these conditions also 
that in the important problem of employment and discharge of workers the councils 
have frequently been guided by political motives and the usual spirit of solidarity 
with their fellow workers has often been lacking in the councils. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that most of the councils are fully aware of the importance of their 
duty to act as conciliatory bodies, even if they are not always successful in their efforts. 
Generally speaking, the efficient operation of the works councils is largely dependent 
upon the composition of the working force of the individual establishments. If the 
workers are more or less radical, or if instead they are moderate or constructive in their 
tendencies, this is reflected in the attitude of the works council. 

As a rule the councils have kept within the rights granted them by the law but 
during the political disturbances in March and also at the end of the year some coun- 
cils with pronounced political tendencies were guilty of unlawful encroachments that 
led to disastrous disturbances of the industrial peace. They prevented on principle 
all productive overtime work, even where the working force was willing to work 
overtime, and gave no consideration at all to the resulting loss of orders. They also 
insisted on the strictest observance of the 48-hour week and in various instances 
attempted to make the employment and dismissal of workers dependent on the 
approval of the council. In some establishments they influenced the workers to with- 
draw their deposits from the establishment savings fund and on the other hand 
demanded that collections for political purposes be permitted during the working 
time. 

In justice to the workers it must be stated that some of the employers have not yet 
acquiesced in the extension of the rights of the workers through the works council 
law. These employers have only after serious struggles made concessions that could 
easily have been granted voluntarily. Wherever mutual good will, understanding, 
and trust have been the basis of cooperation, there have developed good and some- 
times excellent relations between employers and councils, and it is gratifying that 
this is the case in the great majority of establishments. 


Government District of Cologne. 


‘THE inspector for the district of Cologne states it to be an unde- 

niable fact that in many establishments the works councils 
have shown an honest desire not only to represent their own interests 
but also to promote the prosperity of the business, though whether 
er been a resulting increase of output can not yet be deter- 
mined. 


mae! of the council members still lack the technical knowledge required to under- 


stand the economics of production, but there have been others who have adapted them- 
selves with surprising ease to their new duties and grasp every opportunity to fill 
the gaps in their technical training. In spite of the resistance offered at first by 
some 5 who felt that the works’ council law restricted them in the free conduct 
of their business, relations between employers and works’ council members have in 
general been satisfactory. Many employers have stated that they prefer dealing 
with a works council 20 envio to listen to the grievances of each individual worker. 
The councils take part in the general regulation of wages and working conditions only. 
in those establishments in which these matters are not in the hands of the trade-unions. 
If need of changes in the hours of labor arises, the works council is as a rule given an 
opportunity to express its opinion before changes are ordered. So far, only in rare 
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instances have rules governing the ment and dismissal of workers been agi... 





upon by employers and councils. In order to train council members in their diitic. 
the free (socialistic) as well as the Christian trade-unions have established spe... (je 
training courses. With the same end in view the trade-unions are publishing peri). 
eals which inform council members on general economic problems and important 
decisions rendered in disputes arising in the application of the works council law. 
Inspection District of Munich. T! 
‘THE relations between employers and works councils in the Munich Sc 
* inspection district are reported as being generally satisfactory work 
since employers as well as workers have become convinced of t\\; , zo 
necessity of successful cooperation. aa 
Membership on a works council is little sought after, because the position of mediator - 
between the employer and the working force is very difficult. It must be acknowledy.! my" 


that the workers are becoming aware of this fact and are now endeavoring to choose 
as council members the persons most suited for this office. On their visits to indust: ia! 
establishments the wee have gained the impression that in nearly a!! 
af them the works councils fulfill their duties in accordance with the law. They hay. 
also observed that the council members show better understanding, from a techni! EF 
point of view, of the problem of accident prevention. This may be the resi!t 0: 


attending the special training courses for council members established in industria! whe 
centers by the trade-unions. While in several establishments the employers },\ : Ef 
expressed their appreciation of the cooperation of the councils in maintaining order in it 
the establishment, in others complaints have been voiced as to the biased radicalisi: A is 
of the councils. nee 
State of Saxony. it 
wage 
ALTHOUGH the elections of works councils took place in a period po 
of political disturbances they are reported by the chief inspector their 
of Saxony as having been carried out smoothly. the « 
Reports from the various inspection districts show that while in a few instances Sa ph 
councils have exceeded their rights, in other rare cases both sides were to bilan. 
for disputes arising out of the operation of the works councils. Such disputes seldom 
led to serious disturbances. Asarule they weresettled amicably. It can be stated ( {01 E 
employers and councils are now generally cooperating in a satisfactory manner. aid 
that, contrary to expectations, every one is becoming accustomed to the new inst:- tem 
ee ee This is especially true of the large and medium-si7««! of ¥ 
establishments. In small establishments expressions of are sometimes heard 
that the direct intercourse of workers with their employer has been greatly limited In 
through the interference of shop stewards and works councils. In such small es\«!)- } smal 
lishments, ially in those employing predominantly woman labor, the work«r: emp! 
have often to elect a council. | conoaiy 
According to the report for the district of Leipzig the chairmen of the coun! one 
have maintained close relations with their trade-union organizations [1 coun 
the district all the councils have combined into a central organization This 
(Betriebsratezentrale) which is managed by a trade-union secretary and jurnisiies af cc 
information and advice to the individual councils. The employers obtain legal ad\ iv Inst 
on works council matters from the legal counsel of their e associations. weir 
Quite frequently it has happened that ments arrived at by councils and tie M, 1 
of establishments have been disapproved by the workers of the esta). ea 
lishments. Owing to such occurrences a good many council members have soon tir! 0 
of their office and resi . It Pra npanadly Dea. eeriye that the most efficient as prc 
skilled workmen tely decline ion toacouncil. Thus it happened tha’ in henid 
an establishment oppeying a large number of highly skilled workers a porter in 
With “3 he ay Mtge pr i he Beery Wepecmey informati show 
@ cou u al y information 
advice, and suggestion in combating uohal and dangerous conditions in the lengt 
establishments, the i ; while some council members have not show!) Pe 


much understanding of this task, as was only to be expected owing to its newns ¢ 
others have cooperated with the inspection Pits in a very satisfactory manner. 4 in pl 
fact also acknowledged by many employers. One inspector made the observati | facta 
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that since the inauguration of the practice of having one or more council members 
accompany him on his tours through the plants employers remedy defects in equip- 
ment much sooner than before. 


District of Dresden. | 


THE Dresden district inspector reports that the works councils 
have with few exceptions proved to be efficient in operation. 


Some of the employers have made real collaborators of the representatives of the 
workers and it has heen observed that the latter take their duties very seriously. In 
a few instances councils have attempted to exceed their legal rights. Differences of 
opinion have, however, generally been settled. In some establishments the councils 
have been consulted in the hiring of workers. One large firm has complained, how- 
ever, that the council members’ duties take up so much of their time that they are 
prevented from doing productive work at their trade. 


Wiirttemberg, Fourth Inspection District. 


THE mspector for the Soumtat iaieteee reports that the opinions 
of employers with respect to the new institutions are on the 
whole favorable, in part even very favorable. 


Efficient cooperation between employer and council depends largely on the com- 
ine of the council and on the sense of responsibility of the council members 
t is also of great importance that council members shall not let themselves be influ- 
enced by political considerations in the exercise of their duties. 

It has been observed that so far the councils have interested themselves chiefly in 
wage problems, hours of labor, and collective agreements. They show less interest in 
supporting the factory inspection service in the elimination of accident hazards. In 
conversations with the factory inspector council members have frequently stated that 
their office is a very difficult one because quite often they lack support not only from 
the employer but also from their fellow workers.. Many have expressed their inten- 
tion not to accept reelection, and the resignation of entire councils has been reported 
in several instances. 

Report of Woman Factory Inspectors. 


Extracts from the report of the woman factory inspectors of Wiirt- 
temberg are given here because of the a thrown upon the attitude 
of woman workers toward works councils: 


In the relations with works councils it has been noticed how seldom and in what 
small numbers women are represented in the workers’ councils. In establishments 


| employing an approximately equal number of male and female workers the workers’ 


council was frequently found not to include any woman member at all or at the most 
one woman member. In establishments employing exclusively woman workers a 
council often could not be elected, because no woman worker would accept nomination. 
This nonparticipation is due to the small interest woman workers show in the duties 
af co members, to their lack of understanding of the importance of the new 
institution, and to the lack of confidence that women have in each other. They give 
as reasons for holding aloof from the councils that men can represent their interests as 
well as they themselves, that they lack the required time, and that they expect only 
inconveniences from assuming the office of council member. The male workers, on 
the other hand, have often intended giving the female workers as little representation 
as possible. They have feared that the more acquiescent and yielding attitude of 
women im negotiations with the employers would weaken the councils’ position and, 
besides, they were unwilling to grant to women the same rights they had themselves. 

In their intercourse with woman factory i tors most woman council members 
showed the greatest reticence and timidity. To many, even conversation at some 
length with the inspector was disagreeable. Some were unwilling to accompany the 
pes tats on her tour through the establishment. Most of the women showed interest 
only in wage questions. Very seldom did they make suggestions as to improvements - 
in plant equipment or as to matters relating to the welfare of woman workers. Ii some 
defective equipment was discovered which required intervention on the part of the 
factory inspector the latter was often requested by the woman council member accom- 
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panying her not to mention the matter to the employer, or at least not to mention jh, 
council member’s name. Only few of the women stood up openly and honest!\ jo; 


their views. 
Summary. 


AS NOTED in several of the inspectors’ reports quoted above, the 
period during which works councils have been in operation jn 
Germany at the end of 1920 is far too short to allow of general definite 
conclusions as to the efficiency of this new institution. A perusal of 
these reports reveals, however, a few outstanding facts. Bricfly 
summarized, these facts are: ‘ 
1. The works council law came into being in its present form 
against the will of the majority of all organized workers and that of 
the ultraconservative employers. It was a compromise product of 
the coalition parties of that time. The principle of the night of ¢o- 
management was almost entirely surrendered by this compromise. 
The compromise character of the law had the particular result that, 
from a technically legal standpoint, it was interpreted inaccurately 
and ambiguously. If one studies the commentaries on the law which 
have been written by jurists and by representatives of the employers 
and of the workers they are foun to lack uniformity. The elastic 
interpretations of the law since it has been put to practical use betray 
this lack of uniformity even more than the commentaries. [|t is, 
therefore, but natural that during the first ten months of the operation 
of the works councils the workers in many instances attempted to 
exceed the rights granted them by the law, while, on the other hand, 
many employers endeavored to withhold from the workers even those 
rights to which the latter were entitled. Thus these ten months 
have been spent to a large extent in conflicts over the interpretation 
of the law and in efforts of the political parties to secure contro! of 
the works councils. | 

2. The comparatively large number of disputes that have arisen 
out of the operation of the works council law have nearly always been 
settled amicably through the intervention of the factory inspectors. 
Instances in which these disputes led to violence, strikes, or lockouts 
were rare. These experiences furnish no basis for viewing the entire 
question imistically, because a certain transition period must of 
necessity be passed through before a complete cooperation wit!i0u! 
friction can take place between employers and their works councils. 

3. The most outstanding fact revealed by experiences from the 
first vere operation of the councils is that in disputes between the 
employers and councils both sides, as a rule, do not act on their own 
initiative but are generally guided by their respective organizations. 
This accounts for the fact that many disputes were initiated as mere 
test cases and were fought out through both tribunals of appeal! }'- 
mitted under the law. 

4. The works councils, and still more the workers’ councils, «re 
entirely controlled by the trade-unions. In view of the phenomenal 
development of the trade-union movement in Germany since the «nd 
of the war—the uno ized workers now form only a small minority 
in nearly all industrial establishments—this seems but the natura! 
outcome. It often leads, however, to attempts on the part of ‘lc 
works councils to discriminate against the unorganized workers «1 
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to force them into joining an organization. Friction has often arisen 
among council members themselves when they belonged to rival 
labor organizations. 

5. The councils so far elected are mostly composed of younger 
workers with pronounced radical tendencies. The older and more 
conservative workers either are not being considered in the nomina- 
tions or refuse election. The office of council member seems to be no 
sinecure and is little sought after. The duty of mediation puts the 
council members, and especially the chairman of the council, in a 
rather difficult position. If the council in its dealings with the 
employer upholds the interests of the workers only, there is continuous 
friction with the employer, and if it observes a more moderate attitude 
it is accused by the working force of subserviency to the employer’s 
interests. This has led many councils to resign in a body. 

6. So far the councils have failed to take seriously one of their 
principal duties, that of “supporting the management with advice 
in order to assist it in bringing the establishment to the highest 

ossible state of efficiency.” The great majority of the councils 
ene devoted their activities exclusively to matters of interest to 
the workers, such as wage increases, hours of labor, conclusion of 
collective agreements, etc. Very few instances are reported in 
which the council has made any efforts to increase production. 
On the contrary, many councils steadfastly refuse to permit over- 
time work. 

7. All reports agree in one point, namely, that the smooth opera- 
tion of works councils dopeiiae largely on their make-up. In dis- 
tricts in which the more radical elements among the workers have 
the upper hand and radical councils have been elected, friction be- 


; tween employers and councils is much more frequent than in dis- 


tricts where workers with more moderate tendencies predominate. 
A great deal depends also upon the intellectual and technical fitnesss 
of the council members for their office. The trade-unions seem to 
be fully aware of this fact and have established training courses for 
council members in all industrial centers. These courses, which 
are well attended, will in the next few years produce a large number 
of men much better fitted to preside over or hold membership in a 
works council than are the men who hold such office to-day. 

8. Works councils have operated most satisfactorily in establish- 
ments in which, from the beginning, both sides showed good-will 
and an honest desire for successful cooperation. In establishments 
in which the employer was prejudiced against the new institution 
or the council has attempted to dictate to the employer there has been 
friction without end. 

_9%. There seems to be little need for works councils in small estab- 
lishments. Many of these failed even to elect a council, the workers 
stating that they preferred direct relations with the employer. 

10. ‘The majority of the employers are adapting themselves to the 
new institution, and facilitate the operation of the councils by 
providing them with office rooms, clerical help, telephones, etc., 
and by exempting a reasonable number of the council members from 
productive work. Large employers find it more convenient to deal | 
with the council than to listen to grievances and requests of individual 


} workers. Many employers have expressed themselves favorably 
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with regard to the activities of the councils and have stated that |'\., 
find that most council members take their duties seriously. , 

11. Woman workers show scant interest in works couneils. | \q, 
in establishments employing large numbers of women worker 
their representation on councils dees not correspond to {)\; 
numbers. In many establishments employing female labor e\.«\))- 
sively the workers oii refused to elect a council. 

12. All works councils are supporting the factory inspect) 
“arson ram the best of their ability in combating health and accidey; 

azards. 


Boy Labor on the Liverpool Docks. 
CCORDING to the British Labor Gazette of December, 1°! 


(page 627), the British Ministry of Labor has recently co.- 
pleted an inquiry? into conditions of the casual employnien: 
of boys in ship repairing and on dock work at Liverpool. The report 
shows that in ship repairing the boys work either as scalers or as 
rivet lads. The scalers remove the incrustations which form on tlie 
‘steel plates and the interior of the boilers, scrape and paint water 
tanks, and clean out the bilges of ships, the engine room and funnel. 
Rivet lads supply riveters with hot rivets. e older, more ex peri- 
enced boys heat the rivets; the younger ones hand them to the rivet- 
ers. The scalers and rivet lads are organized in the National Aimul- 
gamated Union of Labor. 
The boys en the docks turn on the steam (for winches), 
stitch bags, up, make slings for pulleys, and do other work 
enerally regarded as boys’ employment. During the war the dock 
ys did more skilled work, such as trucking, storing cargoes, weig)i- 
ing, etc., byt since the return of the ex-service men fewer of the 
boys are thus employed. These boys are organized in the National 
viThe work ot ship ee does not lead 
work of ship repairing, report states, does not lead to con- 
tinuous employment whan tee boys become adults, nor does it con- 
stitute m any sense a preparation for further employment on the 
docks. In case of the dock boys, however, junior or disa)led 
workers sometimes become porters, and to this extent their work 
may be considered a training for adult, employment. 
rt severely condemns the ha ard method of employ- 
ment f ed. The boys usually apply for work each day. [! 
they are fortunate enough to obtain it, it may last a day, a few days, 
or , but is is not. customary for the boys to remain very !ong 
on the same work. Owmg to the intermittent character of tlie 
work the boys become more and more unwilling to settle down to 
steady employment. With the exception of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association canteen no provision is made for the health and welfare 
of the boys. 


@ Report of an inquiry into the conditiens of boy labor on the docks at Liverpool. August, 1920. 
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Manitoba Joint Industrial Council.” 


1920, in accordance with the industrial conditions act of 1919, 
amended the following year, has been quite successful in adjust- 

ing industrial differences which in a number of instances would have 
otherwise resulted in controversies involving serious losses. During 
the first year of the council’s operation 18 out. of the 20 cases dealt 
with were settled in a manner acceptable to both the employers and 
mployees concerned. One case was pending at the close of the 
ear. The council’s suggestions were declined in only one instance. 
sometimes this governmental agency has been‘appealed to by one of 
the parties to the dispute; at other times it has intervened without 
being called on by either side. 

In the settlement of industrial controversies the council has held to 
he following basic principles: 

|. The service of the community is the supreme objective in industry. 

2, The human element is the supreme consideration in industrial activity. 

3. The highest interests of all concerned in industry are secured only by cooperation 
fall. 
4. Differences of opinion are inevitable. The only sane method of settlement is by 
onsideration, not by the club. ’ 

5. pon once accepted must be preserved during their lifetime. 

6. Spe of an agreement must override the letter, 1f conflict between spirit and 
Jetter should appear. 
7. Little troubles removed make for peace. 


The attitude of the council on the worker’s rights is that— 


1, Trade-union activities which do not interfere with duty may not be penalized. 

2. A living wage is every worker’s right—a wage which enables the worker to live 
in decency and comfort. 

3. Every worker has the right of appeal against any decision of his employer. 

4, All workers permanently employed should receive a reasonable amount of 

5. The rates of wages involve such factors as cost of living, permamency, hazard, 
strain, period of activity, skill required, training required, brain power involved. 


Employers’ rights have been defined as follows: 


1, Continuity of work must be preserved. 

2. A full day’s work must be given im a full day’s time. 

3. Discipline nrust be preserved for the purpose of coordinate and continuous effort. 
4. Insubordination involves prompt penalty. 

5. ee must be untrammelled—a single hand must be on the wheel of 
pentrol. 


The council has stood for adherence to agreements, even when such 
iherence meant inconvenience and financial loss, and the chairman 
ports that decisions embodying this principle have always been 
weepted without question by the parties to the dispute. In contro- 
versies where there have been differences of opinion as to the inter- 
pretation of the terms of agreement, the council has succeeded not 
bnty in settling such poimts but in recasting the misunderstood clauses 
9 as to prevent future difficulty regarding their meaning. 


T": Manitoba Joint Council of Industry, appointed in April, 


















* The Labor Gazette, Ottawa, December, 1921 . 1490, 1491. For other references to the ponstisil one 
oNraLy Lason Review, July, 1919, pp. 220-290; Septentber, 1920, p. 178, and July, 1921, p. 31. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been ro 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dele 
mie rosy sat | reports of actual selling prices.* 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Decem. 
ber 15, 1920, and on November 15 and December 15, 1921, as well gs 
the percentage changes in the year and in the month. For exaiple, 
the price of lard was 25.6 cents per pound on December 15, 112: 
16.6 cents per pound on November 15, 1921; and 15.9 cents per 
pound on December 15, 1921. These figures show a decrease of 38 
per cent in the year and 4 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food® combined showed 3» dv 
crease of 16 per cent in December, 1921, as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1920, and a decrease of 1 per cent in December, 1921, as com- 
pared with November, 1921. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
oe OR DECREASE DEC. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH DEC. 15, 1920, AN |) Noy, 
. . 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole number; 





























Per cent of increase 
Average retail priceon— | ot Dex rr 192 
Article. Unit compared with 
Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1920. 1921. , 1921. 1920. | 1921. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
I. niccnnnedspncasésnechen Pound.......- 39.7 35.7 35. 3 —11 | | 
DUE s Vin cdvcesicccccecuncevelecsed ve ncnekne 35.7 31.0 30. 8 —14 | l 
Rib roast . . ......------0ceceeeeeeeee|ecees do.....-.. 30. 1 26.8 26.7 —11 | 04 
TI TS ere ees Taeyt 0s s. dees 23. 2 19. 2 19. 2 —17 0 
 Rivncddcescsdhhtccoscdbovelswusd ls ocudeos 16. 5 12. 8 12. 8 —22 0 
TL decdanhneknadese: cocueedinmuad Rimes anid 33. 0 32.0 30. 4 — 8 5 
RRR ds lidkiine cc ctmanactedauierdl _ Sees 47.4 39.7 38.7 —18 j 
BENT Arta c cosh vesadced ccs. cccdgoahibes Weak « apn 49.9 45.7 44.4 —il 3 
ee Re aes PPT BOL iid chnk 35. 2 30. 6 32.3 — 8 + 6 
3 eA eo eee eee meee ee we we wlo ewe ae ed 7 S3 } =e Des : 
-oree oSovoiwc cddsvecectoscs $GOe evcvecce A) | 
ET ads > cccaphonneestcccenl’ - eas +8 m3 —¢ —16 | i 
Milk, evaporated...................- oz. can : —14; -5 
DaBtOOR <- nds so snd esene es wanidcdedss-| POURRA. 0.0.00 62.0 53.1 52.1 —16 | 2 
— PSS ecccvee tecyoqmecds silo sens bi as cen ana as oi ae <3 | 
margarine ...............+-...2-)...-- Os caress —18 | l 
Ss Uist diebteseednnccensecanesdichend “Catala 39.0 33.3 33.0 —15 | 
Lard............ Pde bhodecdccccccascelacede ME Seteceh 25. 6 16. 6 15.9 —38 4 
Crisco Seeecesescesseeceseseseseces eenlewoee do ee eeweee 29. 5 21. 5 21. 6 —27 T 0.4 
¢ In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and (£00 
from each of 5icities. Gas has heretofore pen pele stin Heda issue, but appears this year '1 (he 
fe issue. Dry regularly in April, July, October, and December issucs 0! the 
ONTHLY LABOR ° 
6 The 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have !««n used 


from January, 1 mm te may’ 1920: Sirloin steak, yo agg = ag roast, chuck roast, Piste beet, _ 
ham, lar flour, corn meal bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, Mr 
tan Whe redesindier of te 48 detiebes shown les 1 and 3 have been included in ‘the \ eizh'ed 
aggregates for eacn month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DEC. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH DEC. 15, 1920, AND NOV, 
15, 1921—Coneluded . 








Per cent of increase 
(+) or decrease 
(—) Dee. 15, 1921, 
compared with— 


Average retail price on— 


1920. | 1921. 1920. 1921. 








| 
| Dee. 15, | Nov. 15,| Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, 
| 
| 


Cents. y . Cents. 
92.4 19. 70. 
69. 48. 
10. 9. 

6. 6 

5. 

10. 

14. 

30. 

} 21, 

Dies ceded Ihe 00 <b nc cwodscecncké .d 13. 

Beans, navy 
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ESESS Slr cerned 














CabbOg®. ..-.-cccccccccccccccccccces 
SS See 
Corn, canned...........- dmeshensd iia 


(SHO LAS ES ernywee 
CUNO OCowmorteCrHNAONKSOCOCK OK wu 





CLO FONE CHOSE NKR NOM KOCOUeocn 
CKD K CON OCC, RK Kes k Oe, ee Ore nD ID ee 
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1 See note 5, p. 14. ° 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on December 15, 1913 and 1914, and on December 
15 of each year from 1917 to 1921, together with the percentage 
changes in December of each of these specified years compared with 
December, 1913. For example, the price per pound of pork chops 
in December, 1913, was 20.3 cents; in December, 1914, 19.5 cents; 
in December, 1917, 33.9 cents; in December, 1918, 41.3 cents; in 
December, 1919, 38.1 cents; in December, 1920, 33.0 cents; and in 
December, 1921, 30.4 cents. As compared with the average price in 
December, 1913, these figures show a decrease of 4 per cent in Bese 
ber, 1914, and the following percentage increases: Sixty-seven per 
cent in December, 1917; 103 per cent in December, 1918; 88 per cent 
in December, 1919; 63 per cent in December, 1920; and 50 per cent 
in December, 1921. 

The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an in- 
crease of 44 per cent in December, 1921, as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND P 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DEC. 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YE 
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WITH DEC. 15, 1913. 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.} 





Average retail price Dec. 15— 


Per cent of increase (4 
crease (—) Dec. 15, of 
specified year compared 
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Article. Unit. Dec. 15, 1913. 
1913 tou4| 1017 | 1018) s010| 1920 1921 1914 | 1917{ 1918 | 1919 1920, 192) 
| eS See a | 
| 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. ct. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | | } 
Sirloin steak. ........ Pound... .| 25.1) 26.6} 32.0; 40.4) 30. 9) 39.7) 35.3)+ 2 |4 27'+ 61+ 56/4 5s 
d steak.........]-. eG. ondcte 22.6; 23. 20.0) 38. 2, 35. 35.7 30. 8) + 2 i+ 33) + BY + 59'+ 5x 
Rib roast... ...do.. -| 19.9) 20:1 25.4) 31.9 30.3) 30.1) 26.7/+ 4 |+ 28'4+ 60+ 52)+ 5) 
Chuck roast.......... LdiaAae « -| 16.2) 16. 21.5 27.3) 24.3) 23.2) 19.2)}+ 2 |+ 33 + 69+ 50} + 43 
ere 7) do.. -| 12.4 12.5) 16.2) 21.1) 17.3) 16.5) 12.8)+ 1 |+ 31+ 704 40+ 33 
Pork chops... ........}---do.......| 20.3, 19% 5, 33.9) 41.3) 38.4) 33.0; 30.4\— 4/+ 67/4+1084+ 88/4 63 
Sear TNO; «cade | 26.7, 27. 48. 8) 58. 5) 50.3) 47.4) 38.7)+ 4 |+ 83)4+1194 as!+ 78 
ie hoc we “eee | 26.5) 26.8) 48.4) 53. 10.9 49.9) 44.4/+ 1 |+ 641-4+101/4+ gs/4 xx 
BOOM. 0000 dkvaecccces ee an 18.5) 19.0) 30.2| 34.4) 33.6) 35.2) 32.3)\+ 3 |+ 63)+ 86+ 82) + 90 
ORES © ee BF SR 20.8; 19.9) 30.4) 38.4) 39.1) 40.2) 35. 8)— 4 + 46+ 85)+ 88+ 93 
canned...._. eo RRS saat |. 29:0) 31. 36.4 38.4] 32.5)..... th thes ay 
tee uart..... 9.1, #0 13.1 wee 16.7) 16.8 14.1)— 12 1+ 44+ 73)+ 844 5 
Milk, evaporated... _. Be Ge h....|..44....|..-.. 16.9 14.8, 12.7}..... eager oks < «. - ¥ 
can. 
sea bli e see ue Pound. ...| 39.7 54.3 | 78.0) 62.0) 52. 1)— 1 |4+ 37)/+ 8Bi+ 964 56 
Oleomargarine. ...... AMD. << nct chs vie a8 -} 43.4) 39.5) 29.8)..... be ares i 
Nut margarine....... wy ae VOR Pay ee 35.9 84.7) 28.5)... ...)...22).....}-....)... 
Oheese.......2.......f L LGD... 2.1 aan & 34.5) 42.7) 43.3) 39:0) 33.0)4+ 2 + 53-+ 90)+ 924 73 
BABB oseceddctieese ce eee 15. 8 33.4) 34.2) 34.9) 25.6) 15.9}— 3 | +111,4+116) +1214 62 
RS eS wr ee BEF Oe eek Se eee eee eee eee ‘. 
Eggs, strictly fresh. . . OE: oi. & 47.6, 63.5) BL. 1). 90. 1) 92.4) 70. 5)+0. 44+ ii 70+ 89+ 94 
Eggs, storage. ........ Pt eee 34.5 31.7) 45.0) 58.1) 63. 5) 69.4) 48.3|\— 8 /+ 30-4 68) + 84 +101 
eS Pound. 5. 9.3| 9.8) 10.2} 10.8 9.1/+16|+ 661+ 75/+ 82\+ 93 
SE. «aebdned "Ee : a “Ss 3.3 6.8) 6.7) 7.7) 6.6) 5.0)-+12 | +106 +108) + 133. + 109 
kh 6600 Omens Cerda « 3.1 7.1) 6.4 6. 5.5) 4.1/+ 3 |+129+106/+113 + 77 
Rolled oats........... Se “WR RO Toe * pe ys Cee ee Fe SP ea ee Fone a Be 
Corn flakes........... . pkg..|..... eindibhiens 14.1) 14.1} 11.9)..... ES Sa Rg 
Cream of Wheat... .. 3-08. pkg. Bt, Royle hte Mit 27.6) 30.2) 29.3)...-. dass os : 
iaiasane eos Pe anashe- snslansnclancnsloserch S00 91.0 90.91.....|.....|--2..[--..-|- 
EE deat nhs bana ---0.......]| 8.7) 8.8) 11.6) 13.9) 17.7) 13:2) 9.3/+ 1 |+ 33+ 60)4+103 + 52 
Beans, navy. ........ Re Pam 18.8} 15.4) 12.2) 4) 8.2).....)--...).. > ne 
Potatoes. .:............do.......) LS 1.4 3:0) 3.2) 4.3) 3.2) 3.1)—22 |+ 67/4 78] +1304 75 
Onions.............-- -_—-. ee! oo bs 3; 8. 4. 8. e+ ee ele te wel we wee . i* 
Cabbage..............!. fA ERS. ERS et ME UE MEME dno al ss nealscesthe= o-c lens 
baked. ......,| No. 2can..}..... ee See: eS 17.0, 16.3) 13. 8}. .... rr By... ~*~ 
“fe Se Sp ERS ee i. i a ee ee a ee ee ee eee 
Peas, eanned......... oer “Sees PGs Oye eee OR YS EEL .. |--- 
SS ES “SS Te as a PP SY 8 ee eee rae Se a 
) a 1 -..| 5.4 9.5) 10.8} 14. 10.5) 6.5] + 13 |+ 76+ 100)+ 169 + 94 
ee eee ee eee ...40 see eee 54. 5} 4.7 62. 67. 6. 72.1 67. +0.4,+ 14,+ + 27\+ 32} 
Teel abn enet ewe| O.......| 29.7) 29.6) 30.3) 32. 4} 48. 9) 39.7) 35.61-0.3\4 2/4 94 654 34) 
PUMmBs.............2.. <qhmde. diate ~+---| 26.4] 10. 2) 20.3) 25.6) 28. 7).....).2... Ne baa 55. Bi. 
ee eer ee ener leoee sore wee fr? *l|*#eee2< Ls. 16.1 23. 32. 25. © -|** ee | ee “s**-* 
UE ne hs ihc ies See Baas slostwine one 40. 4) 47. 8) 37.37... ...)..... Sr. ck..... 
QEANGOS. 24... oun nee} BOs... se afuscs[ewecalinscefecee f 52.0) BP GOB fo fii. 
All articles com- |............ Bore Sa Skea Gels OG Sete Steep FS Ere i+ 79) +- sol 71 
1 | 
imma | | | 
1 See note >, p. 14 
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Table 4 shows the trend for the United States in the retail prices 
of the principal articles of food, by relative figures. These figiires 
have been computed by dividing the average price for each moni\) of 
1921 and the average for the year 1921 by the average price for each 
article for the year 1913. Should the percentage increase since 1\)|3 
be desired, it is only necessary to subtract 100 from these relative 
figures. 
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TasL_e 4.—RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1921, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1921. 
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Table 5 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food* as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and for each 
month of 1921. 


Taste 5. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1921, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1921. 
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¢ Altho: monthly prices have been secured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, prices on only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOODAND AM\)) \7 TABL 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1921, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1921-1, PU. 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. | Rice 
i 

Year. Aver- x Aver- _ Aver- | em Aver- ¥ cm Aver- ) 

age mt. mt. | age mt,}| age |Amt.| age | Amt./| age 

retail | for $1. refail for $1. retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.) retail | for $1.| retai! 

price. price. price. | price. | | price. price. 

Perlb. Lbs. tet . | Perlbs Lbs. reota! Lbs, | Perlbj Lbs. | Perlb. . 

RARE $0. 221 4. 5 |$0. 1,2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 /$0.030 | 33.3 |$0. 087 | 1913... 
Vp ee Sb 229; 4.4] .089) 21.2] .063| 15.9] .0384! 29.4] .O32/ 31.3] .088/ 114 19/4... 
BONG i, <2 'ddben> 232) 4.3) .088) 2.4) .070| 14.3) 042, 23.8) .033|) 30.3) .091 | ) 1915... 
MNGi odes ses ‘ 3.9| .081/ 11.0] .073| 13.7] .044/ 22.7| .034! 29.4/ .091 | I19 1916. 
| RSS 8 332} 3.0] .112) 9.0/ .092} 10.9] .070/ 14.3) .058) 17.2) 104) 94 1917. 
ART F 2.8}; .130| 7.2] .098| 10.2| .067/ 14.9] .068| 14.7! .129 18 1918. .. 
GRE 426] 2.3] .155| 65] .100|] 10.0] .072| 13.9| .064/ 15.6] .151|) 6.5 1919... 
IL + ach £0 ded 416) 2.4] .167} GO| .15} 8.7] .081) 12.3] .065) 15.4] .174 | 7 1920. . . 
BR oo ciucbid chide ‘ 2.9) .146) 68] .099| 10.1) .058) 17.2] .045| 22.2] .095) 15 192)... 
January....) .386} 2.67 .163/ 61) .108/| 9.3) .067| 14.9} .052/ 19.2) .119|) 44 Jai 
February..| .377| 2.7) .154] 65 .106| 94) .065/ 15.4] .050/ 20.0] .105) 95 Fe 
March......| .300} 26) .152| G6] .105|} 9.5] .064) 15.6] .043) 20.8/ 008) 109 M: 
Apail....... 873} 27) .149| G7} .1083) 9<.7] .050) 16.9) .046) 21.7) .092| 109 Ay 
ay........, -315| 32) .144/ 69} .009|) 10.1] .057/) 17.5) .045/ 22.2) .083/ 114 Mt 
June.......| .205| 34/ .142] 20] .098| 20.2] .050/) 16.9] .045| 22.2) 0583! 11.4 Ju 
July...... 295} 34] .140) 71] .097) 00.3} .058/ 17.2] 1044] 22.7) .087/ i115 Ju 
A ow--| 2-326} 3.1| .143] 20} .097| 20.3) 1.057) 17.5] .045] 92.2] 1.088) i14 Al 
-326} 3.1| .141 7.1) .006} 10.4] .056/ 17.9] .044| 22.7) .990/ 11.1 Se 
October....| .329| 3.0) .142} 720} .095/| 10.5] .054] 18.5] .043|) 23.2! .093/) 108 O¢ 
November .| .333| 3.0/ .143] 7.0] .093| 108] .051| 19.6] .042] 23.8] 004 10.6 Ne 
| «380/ BO] 141 7.1} .091 | 1.0] .050] 20.0] .O41 | 24.4] .093 ).3 De 
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quate 5.—AVBRAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
‘PURCHASABLE FOR $1, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1921, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1921—Con. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[ TABLE 6 index numbers are given which show the changrs jp 
the retail prices ofeach of 22 food articles,4 by years from 19()7 to 
1921, and by months for 1920 and 1921. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are compute 
by “apes | the average price of each commodity for each mont} and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Thies 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show 4 
drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 
In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers ring the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been include | in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.? For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord. 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according tw the 
consumption in 1918, see Montaiy Lasor Review for March, |°2! 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 24 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
pa in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in December, 1921, to approximately where it was in May, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,’ because 
the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately sliown 
than on the arithmetic scale. 





@ See note °, p. 14. 


¢ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY Lasor irvirw & 


for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 
/ For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on “Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,” by 


Lucian W. Chaney, MonTHLY LaBor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “ The ‘ratio’ charts,’ 
= ~~ pie sher reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Ass. ciation 
une, » 24 pp. 
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Table 7 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of 
food in the United States from 1890 to 1921. The percentage de- 
crease in the cost from 1920 to 1921 was 25 per cent while the per- 
eentage increase from 1890 to 1921 was 119 per cent. This per- 
centage means that the cost of food in 1921 was more than twice as 
much as if was in 1890. 


TABLE 7--INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1921. 


[Average for year 1913= 100.] 


Relative 


Year. ; 
- price. 


price. 


Relative r., Relative } 
\ 
? 
; 


79 102 
82 |) 1915.... vt 
84 |! 1916 ii4 
89 |; 1917 140 
93 |} 1918 168 
92 |},1919 is6 
98 || 1920 203 
100 |} 1921.... 153 
! 














1 The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 
the period, but.a sufficient number have been used fairly te represent food as a whole. From 1890 te 1907, 
90 articles were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles; from 1913 to 1920, 22 articles, and for the year 1921, 43 
articles. The relatives for the period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 


Retall Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 
AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 8 for 39 cities 


for December 15, 1913, for December 15, 1920, and for Novem- 
ber 15 and December 15, 1921. For 12 other cities prices are shown 
for the same dates with the exception of October, 1913, as these 
cities were not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
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[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


TABLE 9 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food 9 in December, 1921, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1920, and in November, 
1921. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.” 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of December 98 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 29 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Charleston, Chicago, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Louisville, Manchester, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Mobile, New Haven, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, dg rey 
Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Rochester, St. Paul, 


Salt Lake City, Savannah, Seattle, Springfield, and Washington, 
D. C. 

The followmg summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in December: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING DECEMBER. 








Geographical division. 





United 


States. North | South North | South 


Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. Western. 








Percentage of reports received. ... Ys Q 98 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received 29 











9 For list of articles see note 2, p. —. 

h The consumption figure and from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each arficle in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY LaBoR REviIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR 
REVIEW for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TABLE 9.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEMirR 




























































































1921, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1921, DECEMBER, 1920, AND) W114 AVE 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. | 
Percenta decrease Percentage decreise 
Pasentagp December, 1921, Fpapentegs December, 
Decentber,| compared with— December compared wi! 
1921, com. = — 1921, com: | ——— Pe 
wit sé pared with oF owe 
| December, | N ber, December, Nove: 
year Inia. December, November, | year 1913, | Dever, Nove: vai 
. os SSPE | =_—< Soeieae SER tee 
Atlanta. ........ 7 | 18 11 {| Minneapolis... . 46 | 16 B 
Baltimore....... 52 16 1 ee ae 13 | Atlan 
Birmingham . . 51 18 2 ewark......... 50 14 | B 
Boston.......... 57 14 2 New Haven....- 3 15 | Baltiz 
Bridgeport......|.-....-.... 14 1 New Orleans... .. 46 18 | P 
Buffalo... 56 i6 1 New York...... 59 12 | 3 
i Se ae 17 1 Wf Norfolk.....2221]........... 19 i 
Charleston... 52 20 10.4 |} Omaha... 22.2 47 15 pus. 
Chicago......... 52 13 on 0%, Us cne tperaas 15 B} 
Cincinnati... 45 17 3 Philadelphia .. .. 50 i4 Bosto! 
Cleveland....... 44 18 2 | Pittsburgh... 49 17 " 
Columbus. ....../........... 18 3 Portland, Me..../........... 13 
Dallas........... 14 10.3 || Portland, Oreg. ., 34 17 Bridge 
Den 1 Providence... ..' 61 14 Pe 
cin aik token 0.2 || Richmond. ..... 63 13 
eeeeee *6 eesesselerecsteesee —_ 
eee Maa’ i eee ae) . 
7 0. 
1 Butte, 
Bi 
eeces 1 epuen ocleess ocacase Charlie: 
lecces 3 eomececes Pe 
o> acne 1 ‘pee 
i 0 Srey Sue 
hahaa 3 2 Bit 
pacued 0. oS Spee Chicag 
ie 2 Se ee oe Oe Se Oe ‘ Pe 
1 Increase. ; 
| Bit 
Retail Prices of Coal in the United States." is Cinco: 
HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on FD py 
December 15, 1920, and on November 15 and December 1), Clevela 
1921, for the United States and for each of the cities included 
in the total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from Bi 
the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. Cotant 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices «are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those ow 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales Ark 
for household use. Bite 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of tlie ret 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to ot | 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. peeit® 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not Pet 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where «n 
extra handling is necessary. Bitu 
Fall Riv 
Re 78 ag Pe 
@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September iss’ a 
the MONTHLY LaBor REviEwW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mon’ '\\; ( 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON DEC. 15, 1920, AND ON NOV. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1921 








City, and kind of coal. 


-_ 


ted States: ; 
Cenenneyivedis anthracite— 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bitum inous 

Baltimore, Md.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 

Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous 

Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthrac ite— 





Bridgeport, Conn.: 
eS ven. anthracite 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


Bituminous 
Charleston, S. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


Chicago, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Bituminous 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
las, Tex.: 
— anthracite 


Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
_ Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Bituminous 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ouston, Tex.: 
Bituminous 


' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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USE, ON DEC. 15, 1920, AND ON NOV. 
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1920 
City, and kind of coal. —— 
Dec. 15. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
es daeeses 15. 750 | 
i ¢akecescacehttbbhatiecnasiekcokebsases 15. 750 

CRs Dee AR AS on cccndebesees 10.729 

Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Pennsy] vania anthracite— 
RE ORCS Se Se, ep ee ae eC 23. 000 
EE he RS 5S ey pe ae 23.000 | 
GREE: EE RR ee a, ie TE 16. 000 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ee Ree... se db ebbdecsbinesniansde 18. 700 
Ee 3 ok wc ncn clabh yesecdechtasade 19. 333 
EN in sR, chan sc dduhescscock shot ha ctok 10. 885 
Little Rock, Ark.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

ENE ee ET et ey ae eA poe 15. 133 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Bituminous ng RA Ee Pe ee ee Cae 19, 222 
Louisville, Ky. 

Peansyivenia anthracite— 

EERE SS eS er Sees | Cl a ee 

P< cdecdbdecewed ERPS re. es) HAS 17.000 

i chien. bead eipeees ss kel Sublbes 11. 088 
Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylv ania anthracite— 

Sitch sac glivédsasedivenss conewdechnoteed 18.000 | 
I a ons o BIEL swag ccecenbaanas 18, 000 | 
ie EE ok de deh deecccccedssbintsul 14. 333 
Memphis, Tenn 
ennsylv oale anthracite— 
REEL a. 1650 ocadlnd cobdeceedbeekinatola 18, 000 
© estntit itn 04% <'< ne éand deen bocce debnewhndhes 18, 000 
EE iddknilln des bedszsdbe scogecstdhebpbesoth 11. 550 
Milwaukee, Wis. : 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RRs. ah conn euthls duh cvessoccenaennie 16. 200 
EAE fe. cous cédubbi dh oceeconeokadenas 16. 280 

EIS RE IES RS EE ES a as ee 14. 083 | 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
DMEM... ...cbch obbbhsthacneessréeaacune 18. 370 
RTRs Eo ccc bbs sb abwh te dbccccesecbibacauts 18. 460 

EY Rdiiid oii, 2. dh BLAS, nen enogdin Kath J 15. 528 

ue, Ala.: 
EE EE TS ee ee eer eee 14. 344 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

LS Se ED a ee ae a: Sar 13. 000 | 
IT Ac TE OLC OS. < cagivc ecce dbuetesatvasite 13. 000 | 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove........ LIOR se os Fiedytlviinn BWon evbdesdade’ 17. 750 
ss. canon an cepa weke << 4jieiliadahe 17. 750 
New Orleans, La.: 

Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 
aS Se ee Same ere 22. 500 
ECOL EYE dda u's'eds obs bcdaeebuecesbeesdee 22. 500 

IED Titi tk... oo vic be bbidewder éacscecdensnee 13. 827 

New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 
se al RES a= 14. 708 
Ns Sdbba wage « Shs 5 sb5dss cee cbvcbeoceed 14. 708 
Norfolk, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Rees es Wien DSSS RUDI SIN Ail 5 oo ccc ncccesosoecs 16, 000 
Chestnut Detter teaches adenncateassceienode 16. 000 

Cee eC ni reed... accesses ccncauheouaws 13. 679 
, Nebr.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

in dL Che rebeccccRbicdhcecesccccevesspe 23. 750 
IR EE CU Cau edh éwecnnstdescccsbuctioas 23. 750 

Bituminous. i a) skein veRRn Dhn ens ed seknsk non 14. 025 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

PLA vks bhai danmebocseeswenectociasioses at 17. 000 
oa DA dppditbavdesibband dbeseeescegsercess 17. 000 
RE NETRA Sp ey a 7.730 





15. 
15. 


16. 
15. 
10. 
17, 
12. 
ll, 


12. 
12. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUs! 
15 AND DEC. 15, 1921—Continued. 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON DEC. 15, 1920, AND ON NOV. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1921—Coneluded. 








——— 


1920 1921 





City, and kind of coal. oe SES 
Dec. 15. 





Philadelphia, Pa.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a eee Chadvtbwodcvocdetestedbbedee 975 14. 14. 313 
Chestnut ! 114. 14, 313 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: | i 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





5. 500 
5, 667 
Bituminous ‘ a 5. 750 
Portland, Me.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
5 843 
. 843 
a SEER Ha Grae eee 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CE EE EE ee ee ee a ; 215. 5. 000 
Chestnut ; 5. 5. 000 
Bituminous an Bf: dy tte 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


2. 924 


Bituminous 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove - 


Bituminous 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
Bituminous 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite— 


Savannah, Ga.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Stove ; 217. 100 
Chestnut : 317. 100 

Bituminous . 35 3 12, 433 

Scranton, Pa.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove 


Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous “ . 3600 
Springfield, Ill. : 
_ Bituminous , 4. 575 4. 625 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


~ 650 
, 650 


064 1 15. 064 
1 14, 700 1 14. 700 
19. 617 19.575 





. Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

* Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. 

* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

‘ Prices in zone A. The cartage charges in zone A were as follows: December, 1920, $1.85: November 
and December, 1921, $1.75. These charges have been included in the averages. The cartage charges in 

attle during these months have ranged from $1.75 to $2.80 according to distance. 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States.” 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price per mvi\1) 
for the first 1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household pur)... . 
Prices are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but pric: 
natural gas have also been quoted for those cities where it 


eneral use. For Los Angeles prices are given for natural and may). 
actured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any exir, Buf 
charge for service. Clevel 


NET PRICE PER MONTH FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS FOR HOUSE!) 
USE ON APR. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPT. 15, AND DEC. 1.) Kansa 
IES. 


Manufactured gas. : Pittsb 
Apr. . | Apr. | Apr. } - 
| ee | ae | abe | 


Dy 15 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1928. 








> 
a 


‘b, 


1913. 


2 
- 


$1.00 — 
75 





$1. $1.00 


75 


# 
3 


. . 
Saninaniat EEE 
ow ‘ 

uot 


Read 
_ 
: 


i 


an 
_- = 
vo hand 



















May 
been 
p Apri 
As 
but | 


Chi ‘pa 
Cleveland, QOhio....... 


Denver, Colo........... 
Detroit, Mich 





5 . 9 
.75 5 te 
95 5 88 
bide cceene ° . 80 07 } 1.42 
widced 1. 00 10 | 11.30 Fy 
Buffalo, N. Y.......... 1. 00 | 145 price 
Butte, Mont eoaeeeeeces 1. ww i i0 o in th 
Charleston, 8. C........| 1 .00 55 
. 80 
. 80 


— 
: 
_ 


BSSKS AASSK RSRAK SRSSS SHR 


sens eeces Sees 
asene weces See 


RSSHxE 
SSRSR SH: 


eee nee 


Jacksonville, Fla....... 
Manehester, N. H...... 
Memphis, Tenn........ 
Milwukee, Wis......... 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 


Mobile, Ala............ 
Newark, _ » 
New Haven, Conn..... 
New Orleans, La....... 
New York, N. Y......- 


Norfolk, Va 
, Nebr... 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 


Portland, Me.......... 
Portland, Oreg,........ 
Providence, R. I 

i, 


St. Louis, Mo.......... 
St. Paul, Minn......... 
Salt Lake City Utah... 
San Francisco, Cali 


“I 


SRESE KSRIZ “SSS KRSSSS BERS: 


vu 


—— 
3S ur: 


SYSSS RSSNE BESS SeRES 


YaASSE 
NAISSs 
RASS! 
SXSSS SBRBK BsRss. 


— 
4 


-—— 


a 
om, }.0 ‘= 

— ee — 
Pt aw. - os 


SSS5S KSSSS5 SRSSS SSERR SBsEs Szsss 


_ 





—, 





April, 1! 
April, 1! 
‘April, 1! 
April, 1 
April, 14 
pril, 1¢ 





~ 


cy 


Ssess “BREE BBsak 


— ae 
ewe 6 & 


es 


3SRS RERES= 


Bese esses Ssene ee88e 


~ 


- 
i et et et eee ee 
ete es s+ eee ss we @ te 7 oe te 


RSKE 


RSEKS SSRRS KSSH 


SSRRS SSKSS BSSS5 


BSSRS SSRaS 


RSSS RSRRS SSBns “sees ERssz 
BSRS KeRRe Ssess “e885 


Par 





RSRS RRSRE 


£388 


—— 
ols 6 © 


8235 
#222 
RSRE 

















” ~ Bitrom | 


' Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 3 Sale of manufactured gas diseontinued. 
2 Plus 25 cents per month service charge. * Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 


@ Retail prices of gas have heretofore been secured in April of each year and published in the Jur . ont} 
of the MonTHLy Labor Review. For 1921, prices on gas have seeured in , September, and Devem 
ber and in the July and November, bat, issues, and in the Feueusry, 1922, issue 
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RETAIL PRICES OF GAS. 45 


“pt PRICE PER MONTH FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD 
‘TSB ON APR. 15 OF BACH YEAR, 1913 to 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPT. 15, AND DEC. 15, 1921, 
pY CITIES—Concluded. 
Natural gas. 








Apr. | Apr. | Apr.*| Apr. 
15, . 15, 15, 


1913. 1915. | 1916. 


e>] 
_ 


: 
Apr. | Apr. Apr. | May.]| Sept.| Dee. 
15, 15 15, 5, 15, 15, 
1918. | 1919. | 1920. 921, | 1921. | 1921. 


- + 
om 
-_ - 
~I- 





- - — 
| 


$0. 30. .35 | $0.35 35.| $0.40 $0.40 
. 35 wel ae . a oo yO 
30 | ot .% - 35 | 35 
20 | » Boe SER 45 
68 | .4 45} .67} 674 


Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 








eSs 
Ses 
BS: 





.60 so | 1. 80 | 80 
.40 : . 45 | ' . 45 
. 65 6 65) .65| .65 
. 28 it 35] .4 . 45 


Kansas City, Mo....... 
Little Rock, Ark 
Louisville, 7 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 





sees piece | 


BESS & 
BASS & 


8 











Manufactured and natural gas, mixed. 


S Los Angeles, Calif...... | Rise S) | Ls .did 


$0.68 | $0.68 | $0.68 10.09 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.76 | $0.76 


| Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas in 43 cities average 

rices have been computed for the 43 cities combined and are shown 
fin the next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920 and for 
May 15, September 15, and December 15, 1921. Relative prices have 
been computed by dividing the price of each year by the price in 
P April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas changed 
but little until in 1921. The price in December, 1921, was 37 per 
cent higher than in April, 1913, and 19 per cent higher than in April, 
1920. 

AGE} AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD. USE 


000 CUBIC FEET, ON APR. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPT. 
EC. 15, 1921, FOR 43 CITIES COMBINED. 


[Average prices in April, 1913—100.} 





} : 
Average Relative | Year Average . Relative 
price. price. price. price. 


a eee 
99 || April, 1920 

OO Beewpees us................. 
98 || September, 1921..............| 
97 '} December, 1921.............. 
100 


ey 
' 


‘Net price. 


Wholesale Prices in December, 1921. 


AN CCORDING to information gathered by the United States 
Department of Labor through the bureau of Labor Statistics 
there was no change in the general level of wholesale prices 

rom November to December. The bureau’s weighted index number, 

aleulated from the average monthly prices of 327 commodities or 
erles of quotations, stands at 149 for December as well as for the 
month before. 
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Farm products and foods again showed a downward tendency. {\), 
decrease being more or less pronounced for cattle, hay, hops, peanuts 
butter, cheese, eggs, lard, lemons, oranges, and sugar. Sligh: (oe. 
creases are shown also for cloths and clothing and for chemicals yn) 


a. 

o change in the general price level is reported for metals ari| {0 
house furnishing goods. Fuel rices averaged slightly higher than jy 
November, while the group of building materials, in which |umber 
has a preponderating influence, averaged 3 _ cent higher. In the 
group of miscellaneous commodities, includi ; among others such 
important articles as bran and mill-feed, middlings, linseed meal, 
lubricating oil, paper, manila rope, Mexican sisal, and tankage. {he 
increase was over 2 per cent. 

Of the 327 commodities, or price series, for which comparable data 
for November and December were obtained, increases were found to 
have occurred for 89 commodities and decreases for 116 commo| ities. 
In me case of 122 commodities no change in average prices was re- 

rted. 

Some of the more important changes occurring between November 
on December, as measured by average prices in each month, are as 

ollows: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN pp. 
CEMBER AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODI'IEs. 


Increases. 











Commodity. | Commodity. 








Cloths and clothing. | Building materials. 


Hosiery, women’s, silk 
mercerized, New York.. 

Silk, Japan, Kansai, No. 1, Q 
Pine, yellow: 


New York . 
Wool, Ohio, scoured, Bos- | Fl , New York.. 
ton: Siding, Norfolk 
Fine clothing . Poplar, yellow, New Y or! 


Yarns, worsted, Boston: Chemicals and drugs. 
Crossbred stock, 2/32s. .. 


Fuel and lighting. 


Oats, cash, Chiengo....... 
Rye, No. 3, Chi 
, No. 2, hard ots 
Kansas City 


eRN 


Yr 
one - SO SHO 





=B8r 





Coffee, Rio, New York.... 
Flour, rye, ‘Minneapolis. wii 
. wheat, soft patent 
A 


- pe 


aa 
rr 


or 
Metals and metal prod- _ Linseed meal, New Y ork 
ucts, | Millfeed, middlings, Mi: 
| mea 
Copper, New York... . Sisal, Mexican, New York 
Comper bw, nde f. 0. b. 4 ~—— oil, crude, Nev 
. 4} or 


e pe See 
oe oolUmUmrCOCOCUCUOOlUC NCO 























IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING 
CEMBER AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 


Concluded. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN 


Decreases. 





Commodity. 


Commodity. 


1921, 


BY 





Farm products. 


Cotton, middlings, New 


eg.. 
Live stock, “Chicago: 
Cattle, steers, good to 


Hogs, heavy 
2 toe No. 1, Norfolk, 


Timahy, No.1, Ghisses 
Food, etc. 


re ml oh extra: 


San Francisco........... 
Eggs, fresh: 

Chicago 

New 


Flour, wheat, 
patent, Minneapolis oa: Bel 
a Jamaica 9s, New 
or 





— 
co 


a woo Be 
o — ee CO » © noo 


@ 
ew 


18. 2 | 


9.4 
4.3 





Sugar, New 
aw 


Fooa, ete.—Concluded. 


—~ Chi 
good native steers. 
Hows! smok 


Oleo oil, extra Chi es 
York: ~~ 


Cloths and clothing. 


| Drillin 





New 
| Print ie... 27-inch, 
Boston 
| Sheeting, brown, 4/4, Pep- 
perell, New York 
Muslin, bleached, 
Fruit of Loom, New 


Underwear, women’s 


union suits, New York.. 


Cotton yarn, Boston: 
Carded, 10/1 
Twisted, 20/2. . 

Yarns, 
mestic, 2/50s, Philadel- 


Fuel and lighting. 


Coal: 
Bituminous, run 
mine, Cincinnati 
Bituminous, run of mine, 


Semibituminous: 


New River, Cincinnati- 
Pocahontas, Norfolk. . 


Coke, Connelsville, fur- 


nace, at ovens 


worsted, fine do- 





DECEMBER. 


'| Wire, 


|| Zine, sheet, factory 





| Sods, carbonate of, New 


| Soda, caustic, New York. 





6.1 | 


2.5 


5.0 
7.4 





INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 


|| Rubber, Para, Island, New 
6.3) Y 


47 


IN AVERAGE PRICE IN DE- 
GROUPS OF COMMODITIES— 


Commodity. 





Metals and metal prod- 
ucts, 


Bar iron, Pittsburgh 
Nails, wire, Pittsburgh... .. 
a iron: 
asic, valley furnace. . 
Foundry, No. 2, north- 
ern, Pittsburgh . 
Foundry, No. 2, 
ern, Cincinnati. 
Steel plates, tank, 
burgh 


Pitts- 


lain annealed, 


fence, ittsburgh 


Building materials. 


Brick, common, building, 
New York 
Rosin, New York 


Chemicals and drugs. 


Ammonia, anhydrous, 
New York 


York. 
Soda ‘ash, light, New York. 


Miscellaneous. 


Jute, raw, New York 

Paper, newsprint, f. o. b. 
+ wal dnt. onsen beta ns 

Phosphate rock, Florida, 
land pebble, f. o. b. 


ork 
Soap, Cincinnati 
Cocoanut oil, crude, Pa- 
cific Coast............ ‘ 





1913, 


TO DECEMBER, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


[1913==100.] 





Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts. 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 











ing 
mate- 


| rials. 


, Build- | C seen House- | Miscel- 





100 
103 107 


102 





— 








Seeesses 
SSSRSLKSSESSE 
SSezszeesess 


— 


100 





SSRERESSE 





All 
com- 
modi- 

ties. 


fur- 
nishing| 
goods. | 


| 


cals 
and 
drugs. 


lane- 
ous. 


100 
101 
101 

99 
100 
101 
100 
100 


99 
105 
114 
103 
102 
108 
124 


100 
100 

OS 
100 
101 
100 
100 

9s 
109 

99 
101 

99 
100 
101 








SESSESESE 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 
TO DECEMBER, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Conciuded. 


’ _ . - 





‘Cloths | Fuel ane Build- Chemi- | House- Miscel-| 
and and metal ing cals fur- om |! 
cloth- | light- | oq. | mate-| and |nishing} OV). | n 
ing. | ing. ee. rials. | drngs. | goods. a 








148 101 115 
126 99 
147 101 
115 99 
151 101 


106 





SRERESS 
CoN SEeSuUReaN aS 








ESSUESEEES 


228 
258 
282 
304 
306 
313 
325 
335 
302 
350 
356 
356 
353 





BE RRENYHEEGSS 



































WHOLESALE PRICES, 1890 TO 1921. 49 


Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level has 
declined 21 per cent. The greatest. decrease is shown for house- 
furnishing goods, in which prices have fallen 37 per cent. Metals 
and building materials have decreased about 24 per cent, farm 
products 214 per cent, fuel 21 per cent, and food 19 per cent in 
average price. Somewhat smaller decreases are shown for the 
remaining groups of commodities. 


Wholesale Prices, by Years, and by Groups of Commodities, 1890 to 
1921. 


N ORDER that a comparison of wholesale price trends over the 

| entire period of years since 1890 may be obtained, the following 

table is presented. These yearly index numbers are constructed 

in the same manner as the monthly figures compiled by the bureau 
and are direetly comparable therewith. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1890 TO 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 
[1913 100.} 





— — —--2.— ~~ SS SSS 


Metals Build- | Chem- son | Miscel 
ing icals ah =. | 
| mos mate-| and | “i | mane 


“a ing ous. 
ucts. rials. | drugs. goods. | | 


Food, 
etc. 





1l4 90 r 92 
102 2 | 92 


59 | 
R9 ' 
80 ; 93 91 838 | 
87 85 91 
77 , 36 83 86 
74 

67 

71 


S 


RS 32 | 82 
5 80 | 

89 56 80 
79 | 

96 82 


bes 


IOS 
rm Orb 





~ 


~ 
‘ 


75 | 
79 | j 97 
80 | 8 8 | ( : 98 | 
85 | | 2 | 97 
82 | ; 0 | 

87 








| 
| 
84 | 
89 | 
94 
99 


100 | 

99 | 
108 | 
100 
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Trend of Wholesale Prices of Important Commodities in 192}. 


HE year 1921 was a period of falling prices for many import ,nt 

T commodities. From the beginning to the middle of the yea, 

prices declined rapidly, reacting to some extent in late sunimey 

and autumn but subsiding again in the last three months. ['o; 

practically all commodities, except cotton and its manufactures. 

which were influenced by the short crop, prices at the end of the 
year were considerably lower than at the beginning. 

Among food commodities showing decided price decreases i) (|) 
first half of the year were cattle, hogs, butter, eggs, milk, whoa; 
wheat flour, corn, oats, rye, rye flour, rice, and sugar. Cotton and 
woolen goods, hides, leather, shoes, coal, pig iron, steel, tin, and 

etroleum also declined in price, as did most building materials, 

otatoes in the Chicago market decreased greatly in the first {our 
months, but reached a high peak in August. 

In the second half of 1921 prices of some articles rose sharply, as 
butter, eggs, milk, rice, cotton, cotton goods, hides, pig tin, lead, 
zinc, crude and refined petroleum, and lumber. Brick, lime, cement, 
plate glass, nails, structural steel, and linseed oil, on the contrary, 
decreased materially,in price during the period stated. 

In the following table the average ot 
of commodities of importance are shown for the months of 192! in 
comparison with prices in 1913 and with July, 1917 to 1920. 
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relative prices of a number 


COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES IN 1913.1 


AS 


AND BY MONTHS, 1921, 


TO 1920, 


iVl7 


WHOLESALE PRICES, Jt LY, 


At erage money pr ices. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 
T for December, 1921, the results of which are shown in {h,. 
following tables. The information is based on actual prices 
secured from merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. 
The prices of food and fuel and light in each city are furnished {hp 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in accordance with arrangements mo 
with establishments through personal visits of the bureau’s agents 
In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 25 merchants and 
dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including puhjic 
utilities. All other data are secured by special agents of the burey 
whe visit the various merchants, dealers, and agents, and secure th» 
figures directly from their records. Four quotations are secured jy 
each city (except in Greater New York where five are obtained), on 
each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, and miscel- 
laneous items. Rental figures are secured for from 250 to 975 houses 
and apartments in each eity, according to its population. 

Table 1 shows the decreases in the total cost of living from June, 
1920, and September, 1921, respectively, to December, 1921, in 3? 
cities and in the United States, as determined by a consolidation 
of the figures for the 32 cities. 


TABLE 1.—DECREASE IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING FROM JUNE, 1920, AND SEPTEM 
1921, TO DECEMBER, 1921. 












































Per cent of decrease if Per cent of d 
from— from 
City. June, | Septem- City. Sane, | S¢ 
1920,t© | 1991 to 1920, to | 445, . 
Decem- | pecom- Decem- } po) 
ber, 1921. ber. 1921. ber, 192k. | jus 
a a 19.1 1.7 || New Orleans, La......... oes 13.5 | 
Birednelegoe Ai Stik as aakee ~ 4 : 1.9 ieee York, MNS cob ocphean cal 18.7 | 
Di caee cay da 1 2.8 or _ + Seta ee 19. 4 2 
Boston, Mass................. 19.2 1.5 || Philadelphia, Pa............. p= aare 
. — Serre 20. 2 | 9 } Pittsburgh, Pa............... 17.6 
COIS Mle dh as 60 545 occ es clei 19.7 | 1.7 |} Portland, Me........>........ 18. 5 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio.............. 21.6) 2.5 || Portland, Oreg............... 21.0 | 
leveland, Ohio.............. 18.6 | 1.9 |} Richmond, Va................ 17.7 
Denver, Colo................- 17.2 | 5 Sm Sn eed tt 20. 4 
Detratt, Mich. ...........26.2: 22.7 | 3.0 }} Sam Francisco and Oakland, 
Houston, Tex... ........-.«-+. 18.2. 8 See 16.5 | 
Indianapolis, Ind. ............ 20. 6 | 2.7 |} Savannah, Ga.........2...... 20.6 | 
acksonville, Fla............. 19. 1 | 2.0 || Scranton, Pa........-.. asakcen 16.6 | 
Kansas City, Mo..........-.-- 18.9 eee St ae 18.5 | 2 
Los Angeles, Calif... ......... 125 | "2 || Washington, 1. 02..0272227". | wel i 
Mem Tene... san. ticatei 7s 1.3 aii - i— 
Minneapolis, Minn............ > P Tnited States........... 19.5 | 
Mobile, Ala.......... wocdesene 21.0 2.2 
' No change. 
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Table 2 shows the changes from December, 1914, to December, 
1921, by specified periods in 19 cities. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the 

rices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown im Table 4, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June, 1920, 
there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in prices, 
becoming much more decided during the latter part of that period. 
From June to December, 1920, however, there was an appreciable 
drop in the figures AMR. the combined expenditures. While 
rents and fuel and hight continued to advance considerably and mis- 
cellaneous items to a less extent, the large decrease in food and cloth- 
ing and the somewhat smaller decrease in furniture and house fur- 
nishings had the effect of reducing the totals for December by from 
2.5 to 10 per cent in the several cities below the price for June. The 
figures for the period from December, 1920, to May, 1921, show a 
larger decrease than the previous six-month period, ranging from 7.2 
to 11.9 percent. Thesmall decrease in furniture and furnishings and 
the increase in fuel and light shown im the period from June to Decem- 
ber, 1920, were changed to decided decreases in the period from 
December, 1920, to. May, 1921, while the rapid decrease in food and 
clothing shown in the former period continued. However, housing 
made an appreciable advance while miscellaneous items increased 
only slightly. 

n the period from May to September, 1921, the downward move- 
ment was not so rapid as during th » two previous periods, the decreases 
ranging from 0.1 to 3.8 per cent, while one city showed no change 
for combined expenditures. 

This was due mainly to the increase in food, all the cities showing 
an advance in this item. On the other hand, each city showed 
substantial decreases in both clothing and furniture and furnishings. 
Twenty-two of the cities showed a slight decrease in miscellaneous, 


mwhile m 18*fuel and light showed a similar tendency. Housing 


has continued to increase from period to period, even since June, 1920. 
However, this report shows that in eight of the cities there was a 
eerease in rents and three cities showed no change in this item. 

The decrease from September to December, 1921 was also slight, 
ranging from 3 per cent to nothing, the average for the United 
tates being 1.7 per cent. The cost of food deereased in all cities 
except four; of clothing and furniture in all cities. Housing con- 
tinued to increase slightly im nearly all the cities. 

There were greater fluctuations in fuel and light than in any other 
group of items, the changes ranging from an increase of 23.2 per 
ent to a decreass of 5.9 per cent. These differences are accounted 
or by local conditions. In some cities coal constitutes the principal 
tem of fuel, in others, wood, and in others natural gas; and the 
price of one of these items may decrease at the same time that the 
price of another increases. 

a were slight decreases in miscellaneous items in nearly all 

e cities, 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, | 
DECEMBER, 1921. : ruses 2. 


Baltimore, Md. 































































































































































































Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
Item of expenditure. | 
Dec., | Dec.,| Dec.,| Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, Sept. |) Item of € 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. 4)’ 
WORD Stalks iadei ..12411 20.9) 644) 96.4] 91.1] 9251/1100] 75.6) 42.4] 46) 4g 
CUTIE... c once rnccee 2.7 | 24.0 | 52.1 | 107.7 | 128.9} 177.4 | 191.3} 159.5 1123.2] 1015 «. Food. ...+«. 
Housing.................. 1.2] .9| 30] 138] 168] 25.8] 41.6] 49.5] 63.0) 64.0 «4 - Clothing. .. . 
Fuel and light............ .5| 9.1125.5| 46.0] 37,1} 481) 57.6] 790] 70.9| 84.9 5 Housing. .. . 
Furnitureand furnishings.| 5.6 | 26.4 | 60.8 | 122.3 | 134.6 | 167.0 | 191.8 | 181.9 | 147.5) 128.7) 14> Fuel and lig 
TOTAL Yah 11.4/185/51.3| 787) 82.8} 99.4) 111.4 | 112.9] 111.8) 1122) ji 5 La mr 
— é Miscelia: 
Pep Ase Ts 11.4) 185 | 51.3) 84.7) 84.0) 984/114.3) 96.8) 77.4) 76.5 73.2 ame 
Boston, Mass 
Food....... Rn Salt 10.3/180145.8| 74.9] 67.9] 80.8] 105.0) 74.4] 41.9] 521. 504 ee 
GIRS, LeGS lice apes 6.6 | 21.9 | 47.5 | 117.5 | 137.9 | 192.4 | 211.1 | 192.7 | 150.3 118.8 1083 Food. .....- 
Housing.................. hi} ct] 2.1} 2S) 5.1] 122) 16.2) 25.8] 29.8] 31.6, 338 Clothing... 
Fuel and light............ 1.1 | 10.5 | 29.2) 56.6] 55.0) 63.2) 83.6/ 106.0) 97.8] 94.4 O85 Housing. . .. 
ture and furnishings.| 8.4 | 26.3 | 58.4 | 137.6 | 153.7 | 198.7 | 233.7 | 226.4| 171.2| 139.5 136.9 Fuel and lig 
_Sahiaa arcs 1.6| 15.7 | 381/| 62.0] 64.8) 81.1) O18) 96.6] 96.2) 946 93.0 Fenaares 
.* ae : MISC 
Toteh....<i....ss-- 1.6 | 15.7 38.1 | 70.6 | 72.8! 923 110.7, 97.4| 744) 72.8 2 ea 
Buffalo, N. Y. ae 
A tinibédessccakesss 2.4 | 30.1 | 64.1] 87.8] 82.9] 94.7 | 115.7 [° 78.5 | 37.7] 49.9 ° 
Clothing............../...| 8.9 | 20.61] 58.5 | 123.1 | 140.7 | 190.8 | 210.6 | 168.7 | 131.6 | 102.4 6.5 Food.....+. 
| TS SS 1.2) 47] 94) 20.7] 28.0] 20.0) 466) 485/ 611] 61.7) 61.7 Clothing... . 
Fuel and light............ 1.3) 93/23.5] 49.3) 51.9] 55.7! 60.8) 74.9] 73.9] 79.5 9.7 Housing. . .. 
Furniture furnishings.| 7.1 | 24.1 | 50.2] 106.3 | 118.1 | 165.4 | 199.7 | 189.2 | 151.3] 130.9) 124.7 Fuel and lig 
Miscellaneous............. 8.5 | 24.4151.1] 76.0] 78.7] 90.3 101.9! 107.4 | 107.8] 105.7) 103.0 Lee ete 
H ‘ MIscelan 
PS pee | 8.5 | 24.4 51.1 | 80.9| 84.2) 102.7 121.5 | 101.7 90.3} 784) 76.8 oes 
Chicago, Ill. 
WMHs. BARA: 2.7 | 25.2 | 53.4 73.7 | 73.3} 93.1| 120.0] 70.5! 41.9] 51.3!) 493 d, 
PSR ARES Fe 7.5 | 24.2 | 50.6 | 138.9 | 157.1 | 224.0 | 205.3 | 158.6 | 122.7] 86.0 13 Pood....... 
 ndendgcgccdces 11 71 Be 2.6 80; 14.0] 35.1] 48.9/ 782] 79.8) 83.9 Clothing. . . . 
Fuel and light.......... | 4.9] 66119.3) 37.1) 35.7) 40.1) 62.4] 83.5) 65.3) 67.1) 694 Housing... 
Furniture and furnishings.| 5.9 | 20.0 | 47.5 | 108.9 | 126.9 | 176.0 | 215.9 | 205.8 | 162.4/ 138.0 133.7 Puel and lig 
Miscellaneous............. 8.0 | 19.5) 41.8) 587) 617) 84.3) 87.5/ 965) 985] 07.5 > 945 Furnitures 
re 3.0 | 19.5 | 41.8 72.2 | 74.5 | 100.6} 114.6| 93.3) 784] 75.3 aii 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
a 1.4] 264/543) 704] 70.7] 92.9]1187] 71.7! 37.4] 47.7 409 " 
| he Eee 2.0 | 18.0} 43.7 | 102.6 | 125.2] 171.2] 185.1 | 156.0 | 124.0] 90.8 6.8 eB ooo eis 
Housing. |... Rhden uns - -1| .9/}2h3)| 165] 21.8] 30.9] 47.3] 800) 881) 828 81.2 ene, ol 
Fuel and light............ °3| 10.0| 26.8) 51.9}! 47.9] 62.9] 90.3] 94.5| 89.6| 91.9 1058 Housing. ; +. 
Furniture and furnishings.| 4.7 | 19.7 | 47.8 | 102.4} 117.0 | 112.3 | 129.1 / 121.3) 86.8] 67.9 9 0.5 a and lig 
Miscellaneous............. 1.4) 19.1 | 42.9/| 67.1] 74.7] 85.9] 117.9 134.0 | 129.6] 123.4 123.2 Miscellanea. 
Dd bpees cee dsc’ 1.4) 191 9 | 71.4} 77.2| 95.1 | 116.8] 104.0] 84.7] 79.9 6.4 sail 
Detroit, Mich. - 
(Re a lg 4.1} 26.5159.7] 825 | 86.4) 99.5/132.0] 75.6) 41.1] 54.3 47.3 ° 
MISAEL .GuloG cd ..) 23} 189) 46.7 | 123.8 | 125.2 | 181.8 | 208.8} 1761/1341) 99.9 9 925 
atte ME 2.1/| 17.51326)| 39.0) 45.2| 60.2| 6838/1081 1014] 96.6 1.1 = power 
Fuel and light............ 1.6] 99/302] 47.6) 47.6| 57.9] 74.9] 104.5) 83.6] 81.9 Bi Fuel and iig 
and furnishings.| 8 7 | 24.5 | 50.4 | 107.3 | 129.3 | 172.6 | 206.7 | 184.0 134.0] 102.9 6.5 Furnit ig 
eSececeescce 8.5 | 22.3) 49.9) 72.6) 80.3 | 100.1 | 141.3 | 144.0 | 140.1 | 131.9 10 Déieceliamane 
a cckslntene 3.5 | 223149.9| 780) 84.4 | 107.9 | 136.0 118.6 | 93.3) 880 824 Total 
1 Decrease. a 
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Taste 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 


DECEMBER, 1921—Continued. 


Houston, Tex. 





Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 





May, 
1921. 


Item of expenditure. 
Dee., | Dec., | Dec., 
femme 1916. (1917. 


| Sept., Ip 
; 1921. | 


June, 
1919. 


Dec., 
1920. 


Dec., 


| tee 1921. 


85.7 83.2); 45.6 49.7 50.1 
134.8 . j 187.0 | 143. 111.5 104. 9 

1.9 4 25. 35. 1 é 39. 4 39. 8 
37.6 74. 2 | .0} 39.0 39. 4 
144.5 208. 2 | 173. 156. 7 148. 2 
72.3 103.9 | 100. § 100. 0 99.0 


ma] wont | ue 79.7| 75.0| 73.6 


“non 
oak lh tae 


Housing 

Fuel and light 

Furniture and furnishings. 
Miscellaneous 
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Ow~3I Go 








104.0| 79.7| 75.0, 73.6 





Fla. 


Jackson ville, 


ras | ure] 50. 8 


=B 
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— 
to 
~ 
x} 
ves 


Hous 

Fuel a light 
Furnitureand furnishings. 
Miscellaneous 


CRON ed O Endod 
a ee 
RESoss 

— 
Ef 
Cone Ono 
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ad 2. 
SSRs: 


COonwn~wrnw 
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77.5 | 101.5 | 116.! 





C ae 


Los Angeles, 


61.8 | 60. 
109, 1 | 123.% | 


71.0} 90. 
Clothing 167.6 | 184. 4 
i 4.4 8. 26. 8 >. 
18.3 18. 35. 3 3. 
134.2 | 175.5 08! 
| 76.9 86. 


Fuel and light 
Furnitureand ed 
Miscellaneous 


118. 5 
52.0) 59. 





58.0| 65.1 85.3 | 101.7 





Mobile, Ala. 





83. 6 

94. 0 | 

11.9 | 

66. 6 

113.9 | : 
75. 3 | 87, 


82 
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wl NOK OmOw 


Clothing 
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Furniture and furnishings. 
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76. 6 | 





New York, N. Y. 
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Norfolk, Va. 








Panne 
Macellanemot | 


res 
— 


_ 
ae 


| 107. 
176. ! 
70. 
110. 
165. 
108, 


2.3 45.4 
153.6 | 121.6 
90.8 | 94.6 
128.9 | 97.3 

( 


| 160.5 | 129. 
106.3 | 106.3 | 








oil wNOe=!00 


$| SaSSES 
“| DBUQoew 


m) RSE 











§| SSSSe8 
| ster mo 





50, 2 


93. 9 | 
94. 6 | 


98. 1 
110. 5 
112.5 


feet as) mp 


43.4 
90.2 
93.4 
91.6 
106. 1 
109. 3 


79.2 
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ae 


* No change. 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMpB: 


DECEMBER, 1921—Continued. “st 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to 





i | } | { 
| Dee.,| Dec.,| Dee.,| Dec., Jane, | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
AVI. AS19.. | 1920... 1920. 


Item of expenditure. 


feed adaatiec ee 


l 
May, pt., | De 








BLE ‘ 

























































Clothing. wii 'nle poet ,’ ba wie 
Blousing rea Bee Fe f 9} 60.6 
Fuel Meht. =r 65.3 oT a 
Furniture and furnishings 8 207.2 175.9 | 150.2] 
be & Bb bc & Sb HE .2 83.8 93. 0 | R8, 0 | 
er ne 1,2) 146) 42.5] 75.0} 7.8/ 98.7] 1004} 987] 77.6] 71.3) 
Seattle, Wash 
Ee ae a ee 412.8! 8519871 72.51 6031 90.9] 102.3) 541 
Gomhing. ...... 20.2.4... 4 1.2/1.3) 364] 88.0} 110.2} 154.51 173.9] 160.5 
RE De i Dadtle on da dil 19.4115.4) 16) 44.31 51.5) 71.5) 748] 767 
Fuel and light............ 12} 2.9123.9] SES} 51.81 63.8] 65.3] 787 
Furnitureand furnishings| 8.5 | 27.4 | 52.3 | 141.5 | 154.4 | 201.0 | 221.2 | 216.4 
Miscellaneous............. 110) 7.4) 310] S85) 714) 865) 90.4) 95.5 | 
Pet . 1.6.8... G2 (1.0) 7.4) 31] 6<.9) 769) 97.7105] 941 
1 Decrease. 
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5 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 
DECEMBER, 1921—Conecluded. 
Washington, D. C, 


BL 






Per cent of increase from December, 


1914, to— 





of expeniture. a | et 
F | Dec., Dec., | Dec.,| Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept.,| De 
ph +e oa 1916. aac 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921, | 1921. 


| 























33.7 | 10.3; ‘17.4 i2,2) 18.3 
06.7 73.5 49.0 22.6 | 13.9 
13.6 25.0; 27.6 28.2 | 28.5 
26.9 34.1 {| 15.7 15.6 42.4 
75.5 66.7} 39.7 25. 2 22.3 
47.6 53.4} 52.3 48.2 47.3 
47. 34.7 21.7} 18.3 15.3 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMB! ySLE 
DECEMBER, 1921—Continued. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Per cent of inerease from December, 1914, to 

































































































































































Item of expenditure. l 
| Dee., | Dec.,| Dec.,| Dec., June, | Dec., June, | Dec., | May, 
| 1915. | 1916. | 2917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1819. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. 
| Bats + ee 
ee ae 03/920) 54.4] 80.7) 75.5! 87.2/ 101.7!) 68.1] 37.8 
fT Bee ee 3.6 15.0! 51.3 | 111.2 135.9 | 190.3 , 219.6 | 183.5 | 144.7 ) od. -. 
SLED, 6 cs die ww haail 1.3) °.7) 26) 80) 2.3) 06.7) 28.6) 38.0] 44.2 whing, 
Fuel and light............ 1.8) 54/215) 47.9 43.3) 51.3) 66.8) 96.0] 85.6 3) 
Furnitureand furnishings.! 6.9 | 19.9 | 49.8 | 107.7 | 117.8 | 162.8 | 187.4 | 188.4 | 135.5 and 
Miscellaneous............. 1.2} 147 | 43.8) 67.5) 71.2, 886 | 102.8 | 122.3] 119.2 1.4) 4 u ~ 
eee 12/147 43.8] 73.9) 76.2 96.5 | 113.5 | 100.7 | 79.3 - 
Portland, Me. 
| Sines 
ees So eee 12.0} 196) 49.8] 86.8] 80.6} 91.9) 1145] 787] 46. 
NR 5. pcs cWbl <q bt 21} 97) 32.8] 85.8] 108.81 148.5} 165.9] 147.8] 116.3 956 
pre 2} .6| 24] 25| 5.7] 10.7) 145] 20.0] 23:1 2,3 yam laD 
Fuel and light............ 411.4 | 28.9} 67.7) 58.4] 69.8) 83.9) 113.5] 96.5 909 gin 
Furnitureand furnishings} 6.2 | 20.9 | 48.5 | 110.8 | 126.4 | 163.7 | 190.3 | 191.2} 152.2) Iyy.) yy " 
Miscellaneous............. .4)13.8)38.0] 65.6] 72.1] 83.2) 89.4) 943] 941, 941) g the 
OS i th. 1 Sa 1.41138] 38.0] 72.2] 743] 91.6] 107.6] 93.1 72.1 ~ ae ba 
Portland, Oreg. us 3 
ees 18.8} 931] 42.2] 70.6) 67.1] 81.6] 107.1] 60.9/| 26.0 
CIES, 5... win cies so dealt 3.0} 15.8] 44.41 96.6 | 115.5 | 142.1] 158.6 | 122.1] 91.2 
SE TB 0:0 si vik oan du 110.9 1 19.6 |§ 22.2] 12.8} 20.2) 27.7] 88.2) 369) 42.9 
Fuel and light............ 11.0} 3.4}20.2) 30.9) 31.3) 42.3) 46.9) 65.9! 67.) 
‘Furnitureand furnishings} 2.9 | 18.0) 54.5 | 109.0 | 122.1 | 145.1 | 183.9 | 179.9 | 148.0 
Miscellaneous............. 13.1} 6&1)31.2) 57.9} 62.3] 71.6) 79.7) 81.1) 81.1 
ea 121 61 | 31.2] 64.2) 69.2] 83.7] 100.4 80. 3 | 62.2 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 
: > 
pk dedi veccecccaese---[143] 9.6| 35.9] 66.2} 63.3] 74.2) 93.9 64.9 | 33. 3 
NE sists oda. > de 2.5 | 14.5 | 43.6 | 109.0} 134.6 | 170.4 | 191.0} 175.9] 140.9 
a dB ik. wadhdl 1741251940) 13.91) 13.5) 47] 94] 15.0] 21.7 
Fuel and light............ (.1) 461144) 80.1) @29) 41.3] 47.2) 66.3] 63.3 
Furnitureand furnishings | 6.0 | 21.7 | 48.2} 103.4 | 116.6 | 143.3 | 180.1 | 175.6} 143.9 
Miscellaneous... .........-- 11.7} 8&3 128.6) 50.5} 61.0] 74.7] 79.6] 848 | 84.4 
Sete. j-a0t.-s B22 11.7] &3|286) 57.8} 65.6] 87.8 se, 85.1 | 66. 7 
Savannah, Ga. 
SS eee /10.3117.6| 50.8) 76.2) 74.2) 80.9) 91.7) 63.5) 28. 
Cigthing, .... 0. .0.5...... .8 | 24.1 | 56.6} 133.6 | 146.3 | 195.9 | 212.1} 171.5 | 133.2) 1 
OS SS ae 11.4/°3.0)'43} 59] 10.2} 22.0) 33.5) 586] 61.9 
Fuel and light............ 113497 (21.1) 387.5} 35.5) 52.2) 65.3] 944] 74.2 | 
Furhitureand furnishings} 1.8} 12.8) 50.7 | 128.6 | 136.5 | 182.1 } 207.2 | 206.6 | 175.9 | 
Miscellaneous... .......... 1.21145) 42.5) 67.3} 71.2] 82.0} 83.8) 91.5] 93.0) 
a ee 1.2) 14.6) 42.5) 75.0} 79.8! 98.7) 109.4} 987) 77.6) 
Seattle, Wash. 
Food ...... bvidebubd. ob4 2.81 851387) 72.51 60.3) 90.9) 1023) 541] 27.1 
Clothing. ................. 1.21 11.3) 86.4) 88.0} 110.2} 154.5 | 173.9 | 160.5) 128.7 
SI AS, 20-54. Lo cll 19.4)95.4] 16) 44.3) 51.5) 71.5] 748] 767) 74.8 
Fuel and light............ 12) 2.9123.9] SES) 51.8) 63.3} 65.8) 787) 78.7 
Furniturteand furnishings| 8.5 | 27.4 | 52.3 | 141.5 | 154.4 | 201.0 | 221.2 | 216.4 | 177.2 
Haneotis............. 'LO} 7.4) 31.2] SB5) 714) 86.9) 96.4) 95.5) 105.5 
THM. 4.5226. LDR 11.0) 7.4) 301] 6.9] 76.9) 9F7) 0.5) 941) 380.2 
1 Decrease 
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sup 2.-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
DECEMBER, 1921—Coneluded. 


W ‘asksngion, . D.C. 


Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 






















































































tem ofexpenciture. | | ? 
| Dec.,| Dec. ,| Dec., Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept., | Dec 
Dee | 1015. 1916. | 1917. 1919. | 1919. sei kal 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. 
- (3) > (4) 
| SS 2, cased. A 0.6 | 15.7] 61.1] 90.9] 84.6) 93.3] 108.4; 79.0) 47.4 9.2) SL 
2 | IMMRGHIAg, 0.2.20 seee-- 200. 3.7 | 23.2 | 60.1} 112.6 | 109.5 | 165.9 | 134.0) 151.1) 115.9) 898] 87.1 
L | GS. ebede.. 5602 MLS|IBT|'B4] CLS] ALA 5.4, 16.6) 24.7) 2328) 201) 30.4 
ro oS ae (@) | 723/249] 40.9] 41.8] 42.8 | 3.7} 6801 57.1] 57.6) 49.9 
siufesnd furnishings} 6.3 | 30.5 | 72.1-) 127.4 | 126.0 | 159.3 | 196.4 | 194.0] 149.0} 132.1 122. 4 
, wellanheOUS......4-...-. 4) 15.38 [44.3] 55.9] 57.4) 62.7) 68.2) 73.9) 72.0] 70.5 75. 8 
| aa 1.0} 146 | 47.3) 73.8] 71.2) 87.6 101.3} 87.8] 67 L 66. 2 3.0 
| | 
1 Decrease 3 Figures in this Column are for Apri! 1°1 
2 No change. 4 Figures in this column arefor November, 1919 
| Si Table 3 shows the changes in the cost of living from December 
| MMn7, to December, 1921, in 13 cities.» The table is constructed 
| 1? 
| ga the same manner as the pec eding one and differs from it only in 
~ii base period, and in the length of time covered. 
uf &—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIZS FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
DECEMBER, 192. 
Ailanta, Ga. 

} serena —_ SS a 

> { — a re el te ek . ! >: 

| § | Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to- 
hd Item of expenditure. : | | 

sf Dec., June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept., | Dec. 
1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921 

a 19.0} 18.0) 27.9) 34.0, 12.8] 18.9 17,2 

+ eres 29.1} 40.7) 66.9) 80.5) 56.5| 35.2] 13. 8.3 

6 ctccncccctapdcoeed 144.0; 14.5) 32.6; 40.4) 73.1] 78.8] 77.0 75.4 

| jand light “eS? Seer vobcbwtel 17.0; 17.9) 30.8) 61.0) 66.8 56. 1 5.6 43.7 

6 hiture and futmishings............ 24.9; 30.1 49.9; 65.0) 584) 38.0! 25.3 23.0 

MMIMEBSE.baUbss.. so55i.. 5.5.00 4.8{ 21.5! 31.7 | 34.6) 39.7; 40.5| 30.4 39.7 

Total.,.....-. Beach detec ndobosl 19.7} 23.8 | 37.9| 46.7| 38.5) 25.2] 9.7) 18.7 
Birmingham, Ala. 

SEs See 17.7| 163! 26.5) 38.4 | 11.9} 19.1] 16.2 18.5 
ReMIENNGGE cp =----.s<0cses 23.9 29.8} 57.6) 4 45.1 24.8; 6.7 1.4 
rae ae 8.1 12.8; 34.9; 40.3) 68.5 77.4] 76.5 70.9 

ae 60S,” ESSER 22.8| 31.9) 39.8 | 56.3; 74.2) 54.3] 53.1 44.1 

0.6 tafe and furnishings... 2222... 19.4} 22) 451] 55.6{ 48.1| 32.0| 15.0] 12,0 

| (OOS. ese ee ee nese nena ; 13.8| 16.3; 26.8; 28.7) 30.4) 33.8) 35.9 35.5 

me 06 ll 17.0 | 19. 6 34. 3 | 41.9) 33.3 | 22.1, i996) 16.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

oe ee } 15.3; 181) 22.9; 38.7} 103; 17.4, 12,2 18.3 
> SS TESS One 83.8; 48.3 84.2) 06.7) 73.5 49.0 22.6 13.9 
ES eee 2) 8} 12.8) 13.6} 25.0; 27.6 28.2 28.5 

SEEM oslbch 66 i 200 0d 10.0; 5.6) 1.0] 26.9) 34.1) 15.7 15.6 42.4 

n uareand furnishings bee¥. cow deen 25.7 30.5; 51.1 75.5 66.7) 39.7 25. 2 22.3 

REEw sobs 606-0 a0 doe 20.4; 21.8 | 40.3) 47.6) 63.4) 52.3) 48.2 47.3 
- SS 17.3} 21.1} 35.2] 47.1) 34.7] 21.7) 13} 15.3 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMR 
DECEMBER, 1921—Continued. 


Denver, Colo. 















































































































































| Per cent of increase from December, 1917 
Item of expenditure. : AL ¥ 
Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, 
1918. 1919. 1919. 1920. 1920. 1921. 
se a SF eg 
Ne ce, hk ok Bel. claiibend 20.0; 20.7). 26.0) 41.5 7.9| 113.1 
IRE ARE SEES GRE Se a a a 40.1} 58.2); 82.1 96.8 78.3 53.9 
2 oO, el Be od ces oars 12.8 21.8 33.5 51.9 69.8 76.9 
BI EE Pon. 6 nw die oon cede rsce 8.1 8.4; 19.6 22.3 47.1 37.5 
Furniture and furnishings............ 22.6 31.3 46.3 60.2 58.9 42.5 
ee a ae 14.8 17.7| 32.3 35. 4 38.8 42.8 
| RES aRE ER araeS. F 20.7| 25.3) 382] 50.3| 38.7| 26.9 
| | 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
ENTS Seem Te ee 17.8| 16.4 | 28.2} 49.0) 11.0] 110.1 
SNES Jol ids bb wkd des ckavelecdee cet 32.4; 40.1 73.8 87.9 72.3 45.8 
ES ERC ce | Re eee 1.6 | 2.6 11.6 18.9 32.9 37.4 
Fuel and light....................00.- 19.8+ 16.7| 27.3] 45.6| 60.3| 49.4 
Furniture and furnishings............ 18.9 | 24.8 48.4 67.5 63.0 35.3 
Miscellaneous.............-+.-.------ 21.9] 26.8| 38.2] 40.5] 47.5| 47.4 
Se NAMIE RS Sigil 19.1 | 21.1 | 36.5| 50.2| 37.6| 23.9 
Kansas City, Mo 
5 SERRE a SEY es a 17.3| 15.1! 245! 44.9 | 10.2] 18.3) 14 
III 5d HilaG60bs cdacecd cud cegeeeou 40.7 44.7 89.9 104.5 76.3 52.3 27.9 _. 
BOUIN 6 0 on eoncrccnneccvesecncegocs 5.4 6.7; 26.0} 29.4; 63.9] 65.0 Food. 
Fuel and light. ...................-- 18.0 9.6/ 27.5) 35.2) 55.1 43.3 13.7 Clothit 
Furniture and furnishings............| 31/1 37.9) 61.8 73.0 | 68.7 50.0 i a Housit 
Miscellaneous.......... Decrcuccdssece | 15.6) 20.8) 31.5) 387.1) 40.3) 40.4 R35) Puel a 
ae Furnit 
OOMESE. 2. cdtieani ws Ahs dewtes 19.6 | 20.6 | 38.2 | 51.0 | 39.5| 27.3 Viseel 
onl . 
Memphis, Tenn. 
ND 5. dis oncniyi ireosndiiibinhaniade 20.3} 22.7| 28.4) 38.8 7.0] 142 
SR cso cdsinedisess destin sods vaes 27.7 38.3 66.2 77.5 59.0 36. 1 
CER: os balitvendcedtp cede tale (?) 8.2 23.1; 35.9 66.2 79.7 
ns Us cts per~vcesuscvens 26. 8 23. 4 34.1 49.7 105. 4 64. 
Furniture and furnishings............ 25.4 30.7 53.2 67.1 53.9 29.9 
PINE. ince cccdepccisevsaessss 16.1 20.9 28.3 38.8 43.2 42.9 
aia cainith se +ddiacsachbwke as 18.3 23.3 35.2 46.4 39.3 26.7 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ie al wcihddendeapactso oh bbich 17.7 | 21.4] 34.1] 50.0] 13.0} 17.9 
AS cos twhits ones she co ow ah atn | 83.5; 40.1 67.0 76.7 63.6 41.0 
) icessebwabicsb ands | 2.4) 12.0 8.0} 10.7} 36.8] 39.0 
UE ING SS Fnac i'cneve Bi scc owes’ 14.7; 13.4 22.4 36.9 60. 3 52.8 
Furniture and furnishings...........- 18.1 | 23.6 45.6 65.5 65.8 43.3 
Miscellancous . .......cccesccccccscece| 12.3; 15.9 25. 4 31.3 37.6 37.9 
SDs: 66.0 GeO keRA a tnnsn a hehe 15.8 | 18.8 32.7 43.4 35.7 23.7 
New Orleans, La. 
ii hy aida wags Khe on oda ol¥ és o> tpg 16.6 17.4 21.1 28.6 10.7 | 110.7 
SNE 5 035 000 ta gee ood <4 ph ~- +248 36.8) 48.8} 83.2] 94.9) 69.4] 45.0 
A cht vy cn kn die 0 04 <5 steer, cnet (2) % 10.8 12.9 39.7 46.7 
Fuel and light...............--.----- 19.7} 0.8] 24.7] 36.3] 41.5] 29.2 
Furniture and furnishings............ 23.8 30.0 57.7 75.9 63.9 47.7 
ES a eee eV rees ee 15.9 17.5 35.1 42.8 57.1 58.2 
Wak Cads (ob acckvensscuessss 17.9 20.7 33.9 41.9 36.7 23.8 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 


~<« 
5 
— 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
‘ DECEMBER, 1921—Concluded. 


Pitisburgh, Pa. 








Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 








Item of expenditure. | l 
Dec., | June, Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept.,  Dec., 
1918. 1919. | 1919. | 1920. 1920. | 1921. 1921. 1921. 


















































| 
Rell: SPER aevesveyes scecediee 18.8} 16.2] 25.1| 36.5] 143] 188) 13.0 15.6 

7 MIRE, adibbanndorccctpicccoccccss. | 85.9] 45.3) 82.8) 91.3|) 75.4) 50.7| 27.2 23.6 
mee BE: OE See ae aS fF 13.5} 15.5| 34.9] 35.0 55.5 55.5 55.3 
Fuel and light....................... 9.2 9.4 9.8; 31.7) 64.4 59.8 55.6 66.2 
Furniture and furnishings............ 26.3; 34.1 63.1) 77.4 78. 1 58.2 36. 2 31.6 
EG go ancl 6b 0 s04 ccccseceves | 16.3 16.7 28.3 41.2 46.3 48.6 47.6 48.0 

ES ee | 19.8 21.8 36.2| 49.1 | 39.3 27.7 24.4 22.8 
} ; 
Richmond, Va. 

i SE5t os eas } 

: RS SS TE ee ee 20.5 20.6 3.1 36.1 11.9 17.4 11.0} 12.9 
I Cs can gene csect cs 5) | 33.8 42.3 78.6 © 93.6 69.0 43.8 24.2 | 21.2 
Bis oc acces accaseseeds 1.0 3.6 9.8 12.5 25.9 29. 4 33.0 34.1 
es no ec cndwaedecse | 11.8 11.4 i8.7 36.1 62.2 47.1 46.7 | 46.8 
Furniture and furnishings............ | 26.3 28. 6 55.9 75.4 70.0 48.8 36.0 | 33.0 

J CN ow cc ccccccccccapeccce oe 13.5 24.0} 32.4 36. 0 38.7 38. 4 | 38.4 
| _— | [aa ee ees iced 
} | } i 
inns s seciccacmekivees | 17.9 20.6} 382.0] 43.8 33.3 20.2 19. 5 | 18.3 
7 aa | 
St sours, Mo 

2 Set eevee st ize. AN UiEL. did. | 18.0) 16.1!) 26.2] 46.2 8.8} 110.1!) 14.5} 111.6 

7 els cteeuh ahs os ctepaohes 32.4/| 39.3 78.1 89.7 70.0; 43.8 21.2 17.2 

8 SL DMEECL ce odes coh do sce cetoos 2.7 | 3.8 16.8 29.8 42.4/ 52.5 61.2 63.8 
Fuel and light...............-.4..-.. 4.8 3.7 8.2 19.6 42.6; 30.9); 29.5 33.4 
Furniture and furnishings... .. Sh 21.8; 32.5 52.9 73.1 70.2; 43.5| 25.1 19.2 
ASS ee eee ey | 14.57 15.7 30.3 37.6 43.2} 42.1} 42.0 40.6 

MM Eiacarscscescsoacsase. | 16.7] 17.9| 342] 48.9! 35.4] 23.1] 22.0 18.5 

. Scranton, Pa. 

Se ee < Sh bk Gales | 23 18.1 26.9; 41.4 17.8 14.0 2.8 4.1 

: i ee | 34.4] 49.6) 82.1] 97.7) 76.5! 54.3 31.3 29.1 

4 ONE be REED wih. dc dwiawass cadesponce -5 6.2 2.4 17.2 18.5; 41.5 2.2 44.6 
en, sb nececn 24.7 25.7 31.5 43.5 67.3 62.8 64.8 67.1 
Furniture and furnishings............ 27.0 35.6 48.9 62.8; 62.0) 48.6 34.6 30.7 
MiscellaNOOUB. . cis cccceccesscccccces 21.4 24.9 34.7 47.9| 50.4| 54.6 53.8 52.4 

DIGS be Se ee ne ty 21.9 25.0 37.1 51.5; 39.1 28. 2 26.3 26.3 
} 
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The following table shows the changes in the cost of living j)) ;)), 
United States , fem 1913 to December, 1921. These figures . 
summarization of the figures in‘ the 32 cities which appear | 
preceding tables, computed on a 1913 base. 


TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO DEC! 
1921. 








Per cent of increase from 1913 (average) to— 





















































Item of expenditure. | | | l l 
Dec., Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dee.,| June, | Dec.,| June, | Dee.,| May,! Sep 
| 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. 921. | 192) 
——— } a s | a ' -|— 
| | 
Pes. wetwneescvecscccs | &O)} 5.0) 26.0) 57.0} 87.0 84, 0 97.0 | 119.0 | 78.0 | 44.7 | 5 
Sete e804... LO} 47) 20.0) 49.1 |105.3 | 114.5 |168.7 | 187.5 1158.5 (122.6) oe 
| I TR (*) 1.5 2.3 ol 9. 2 14.2 | 25.3 | 34.9] 51.1] 59.0] 6 
Fuel and light........... 10) LO] 8&4] 241/ 47.9) 45.6) 56.8! 719/949] 81.6) 80 
Furniture and furnish- 
tcinns scaee dladha. | 4.0 | 10.6 | 27.8 | 50.6 |113.6 | 125.1 [163.5 | 192.7 [185.4 [147.7 | 125. 
Miscellaneous. .......... 3.0} 7.4] 13.3) 40.5] 65.8] 73.2 | 90.2] 101.4 1108.2 /108.8 107 
s...caki... | 3.0 | &14183| 424/744] 77.3 99.3 | 116.5 100.4 | 80.4) 
SEN 2 cae | 
1 No change 


Cost of Living in Belgium." 


COMPARISON of prices of 22 articles of food in September. 

A 1921, in Brussels, Paris, and Amsterdam shows that while 
the actual cost of living at that time was highest in Pur 

the greatest proportional increase since 1914 had taken place in 
Brussels. The prices prevailing in April, 1914, are taken as the basis 
for comparison for Brussels, and those prevailing in July, 1914, for 
Paris and Amsterdam. As far as poate prices have been secured 
for the same kind and quality of articles in the three cities ai 
while the comparison is not strictly accurate it is approximate| 
so. The weekly-cost of food of an adult worker in Brussels in 1914 
was 3.36 francs (64.8 cents, par), in Amsterdam 3.73 francs (72 ceits, 
ar), and in Paris 5.154 francs (99.4 cents, par), while in Septem- 
er, 1920, this had increased to 17.52 francs (33.38, ar), 9.89 franes 
($1.91 par), and 19.33 francs ($3.73, par), respectively. The {ollow- 
ing table shows the prices and index numbers of 22 articles of food 
in September, 1920, and March and September, 1921, based on the 
average weekly consumption of a Belgian worker in 1910. 


PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN BRUSSELS, AMSTERDAM, AND 
PARIS IN SEPTEMBER, 1920, MARCH, 1921, AND SEPTEMBER, 192!. 


[Brussels, April, 1914~ 100; Amsterdam and Paris, July, 1914= 100; franc at par=19.3 con's.) 














j 
Weekly cost of food of adult workers. Index number 
City. l l > © kt i 
‘ 4914 | Septem-| March, | Septem- | Septem- March, | Septem 
ber, 1920.; 1921 ber, 1921.| ber, 1920.) 1921. | bel 

_ Food... 
Clothin 

Francs. | Francs. | Francs. | Francs. . Rent 
ation cick vecceses 3. 73 9. 89 8. 70 8. 54 265 233 Fuel. 
nna. PE a Ra 3. 36 17. 52 15. 55 14.79 521 463 ~ Tobacer 
ini ee i pen met eet 5. 15 19. 33 16. 41 16. 97 375 318 ‘ Total e: 























@ Belgium. Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et du Ravitaillement. Revue du Travai! 
ber, 1921. Pp. 1259-1264, 213-221. 
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The reduction in prices during the year from September, 1920, to 
September, 1921, amounted to 12.27 per cent in Paris, 13.58 per cent 
in Amsterdam, and 15.55 per cent in Brussels. 

Another study, by the labor office, of retail prices of 56 articles 
of food shows an index of 391 on October 15, 1921, over April 15, 
1914, as against 386 of the previous month. The index numbers of 
the 56 articles divided into three groups—articles of prime necessity, 
less necessary articles, and clothing, shoes, heat, and light—are 
shown in the following table for communes of different size: 

INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF 56 ARTICLES ON OCTOBER 15, 1921], IN COM- 
MUNES OF SPECIFIED SIZE IN BELGIUM. 
fApril, 1914 =100,] 


Index numbefs of 








Articles of Less necessary | Clothing, shoes, 

prime necessity. articles. | heat, and light 

Cp SEs ee Te ©. re emer Fe 395 | 380 394 
See meee ee ee (ere } 388 | 363 395 
CEO... eek bh kek. casae. toe. .tli Webee. 400 361 399 
NE ee eee a ee 398 353 14 
19,000 and over... .... Ae ET a Sale vn won om oslo nae } 406 | 359 101 


In comparison with the previous month it was found that 20 
articles had increased in price, 8 were reduced, and 28 remained 
unchanged. Among those articles which had increased in price were 
coffee, rice, eggs, butter, and lard, while potatoes and margarine 
were the most important articles which showed a price reduction. 
red 

anid OU en ab kon oe RCE 

Lely ‘= % . 7. 

a1 Cost of Living in Finland. 

nts, 

em- CONSULAR report of recent date gives the cost-of-living 
nes statistics published each month by the Sociological Board of 
ow- Finland, which show the steady increase in the cost of living 
ood in that country. The index numbers of budget items in September 
the and October, 1921, as compared with July, 1914, prices are shown 
in the following table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND ARTICLES OF FOOD IN FINLAND IN SEP. 
TEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1921 
{July, 1914=—100,] 











: | “eptem- | Ala ~eptem- 
Article. es October. Article. ony October. 
Cost of living. | Articles of food. 

Food. ee 1, 359. f | 1, 356. 0 Dairy products (5 kinds)... .. 1,470.7 1,527.3 

ylothing PF oo: eee BP TP ..---| 1,000.7] 1,106.0 | Bread, flour, and cereals (9 | 
ei eete. tc ..... | . 596.3 602.3 ]) kinds)....-..............-.-| 1,795.8 | 1,782.8 
OE SS ee 1, 263. 9 1,307.3 Meat (9 kinds)................| 1,078.9 1,057. 7 
Total ance nredice 1, 316. 7 1,311. 4 ff) Fish (JO Rinds)............... 864. 4 903. 1 
otal cost Ofliving. ...4...... 1, 204. 6 1, 208.3 |} Other foodstuffs (4 kinds)... .j 960. 3 | 957. 2 

ae : bee | } 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices in Germany. 


Cost-of-Living Statistics.* 


















HE upward movement of the cost of living which had set :) jy 
T June has steadily continued from month to month. Aceovrd- 
ing to the cost-of-living statistics of the German Fe:era] 
Statistical Office (Statistisches Reichsamt) which are based upon the 
monthly requirements of a workman’s family of five for foodsiuffs 
fuel, lighting, and rent for two rooms and kitchen, the cost-of-living 
index (average for 1913—-14=100) rose to 1,062 in September and 
to 1,146 in October, 1921. As compared with January, 1921, the 
cost of living in October, 1921, was 21.4 per cent higher, ani as 
compared with October, 1920, 35.9 per cent higher. 

As in preceding months when the cost of living rose greatly, the 
increase during October is due in the main to the sudden fall in the 
value of the German mark. In October alone wholesale prices rose 
from 30 to 35 per cent:- This would more than account for the alove- 
mentioned increase in the cost of living 


The increase in the national cost of ‘living index was due to in- 
creased expenditures for all necessaries included in its computation. 
Rent increases were reported by only a few municipalities but the 
expenditures for fuel and lighting have generally and consitlerably 
increased owing to increases in the price of coal. The chief cate of 


the rise in the general index is, however, to be found in the greatly 
increased expenditures for food. About the middle of October rye 
bread cost 13 times, beef 15 times, potatoes and sugar 16 times, 
butter 25 times, and eggs 33 times as much as in prewar times. 
The following figures indicate the rise in the cost-of-living index 
during the past 18 months: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY, BY MONTHS, APRI!, 
OCTOBER, 1921. 


[Average 1913-14—100.] 











Index numbers for— 
TF 

Year and month. Food, fuel, | 

lighting, Food only. | 

and rent. | 

1920: 
EI a0 pose her diwe eeue4.e4 848 1,123 
Pabbites cagecav chines debug 856 1,156 
Cis tkdechewhssatsdes +s 843 | 1,129 
1921: | 

as i ka cdvcdossgucite oe 944 1, 265 
a OE Re ee 901 | 1,191 
RTE on wh teowaweatie® 901 1, 188 
| SS TE Ta eS 894 | 1,171 
May SSP RES EC 880 | 1, 152 
pS ee ne 896 | 1,175 
has nccesncheseenanbalho 963 1,274 
PRE ap aos: eee 1,045 | 1,399 
September ..................- 1,062 | 1,418 
rca ne sno dds degitte’ - 1, 146 1, 532 














@ Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, Berlin, Nov. 15, 1921, p. 1136*; Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, 
1921, pp. 521ff; and reports of the American em and consulate in Berlin 
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The cost-of-living statistics of the Federal Statistical Office also 
veal the fact that while in prewar times the cost of living in small 
ties of 10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants was on an average 20 per cent 
lower than in large cities this relation has been reversed now. The 
wst-of-living index for October, 1921, was 1,099 in Berlin, 1,090 in 
Hamburg, 1,086 in Munich, 1,117 in Leipzig, 1,135 in Dresden, 1,147 
ra in Breslau, all cities with a population in excess of 500,000, while 
for cities with from 10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants the index, with 
yery few exceptions, varies generally between 1,200 and 1,350, and 
ng fggfor some is even as high as 1,500 and over. 

d The Federal Statistical Office is of the opinion that the next few 
months will bring a further rise in the cost of living, for since October 
the German mark has continued to depreciate and wholesale prices 
have experienced further large increases. In addition it is expected 
‘he @™that new indirect taxes and prospective housing measures will drive 
the Migthe cost of living to new heights. 

According to Dr. R. Kuczynski, a well-known German statistician, 
ve- [ggthe weekly minimum of existence (comprising expenditures for food, 
rot, heat, lighting, and clothing) in Greater Berlin increased in 
November, 1921, as compared with 1913, as follows: For a single 
on. nan, from 16.75 marks to 244 marks, i. e., 14 times; for a childless 
couple, from 22.30 marks to 378 marks, or 17 times; for a couple 
with two children, from 28.80 marks to 509 marks, or 17.7 times. 
Measured by the minimum cost of existence in Greater Berlin, the 
mark has now a purchasing value of about 6 pfennigs (1.4 cents, par). 


Retail Prices, October, 1921. 


dex THE general increase in the price of all important foodstuffs con- 

tinued during October. Factaoodien foods, legumes, potatoes, 
meat, fats, fish, eggs, and milk have undergone price increases which 
xceed by far the increases that took place during September. 
rad and flour, which in the main are still under Government 
ntrol, are the only foodstuffs that have remained stationary in 
nee. In the following table are shown the current retail prices of 
me important articles of food in 10 large cities on October 19, 1921: 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN 10 LARGE GERMAN CITIES, OCT. 19, 1921. 


[1 kilogram= 2.204 pounds, 1 liter=1.057 quarts, 1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.] 















































————*- — as — —— ~ ———— 
K 
Frank- i , 
| ers .|Ham-| Mu- | Dres-| Bres-| fort | Stutt-| 85" | Mann- Aix-] - 
Unit. Berlin. burg. | nich. | den. | lau. | on the | gart. ms. heim. ——— 
Main. sia). I 
| | kas 
ye bread: Marks.| Marks. Marks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks. | Marks.| Marks.| Marks., Marks. 
Official price....... Kilo.} 3.74 | 3.70] 3.80] 3.65] 3.60 3.83 | 3.50] 3.50] 3.60 3. 60 
» Free in freetrade..|..do..} 4.67/ 5.40] 5.20} 4.00] 5.00| 5.50}.......) 6.00] 5.00 6.00 
ye flour: 
oo a ae,” a 4.40) 4.50] 4.20]........ 4.20} 4.00] 440 ....... 
Price in freetrade..|..do..| 6.50 6.00 |....... S '’B* 7. oe 6.00 {| 8.00 |....... 
lled oats.........0e .-do..| 7.80) 7.20] 6.50} 840] 7.80} 830/ 6.50/ 860] 800 9.00 
« ..do..| 860; 800) 7.90| 9.00] 8.00 8.40} 8.50 8.00 | 8.00 9. 25 
no -aeapaenees |--do..|..-.... GY eS ) Se? eee eee YD ee ee 
S -ccenscccggaewapal |..do..| 10.00 | 9.60] 10.00; 9.00; 9.00 8.90} 8.80) 10.00; 8.00, 10.00 
boceeencstdbenmebdeles do..| 8.00; 7.20] 7.00} 8.00) 7.60 7.40; 8.00| 7.60] 7.60 9. 00 
B. --s.00 psneeeemsabes do..| 7.00} 7.20} 8.00}; 5.00 | 6.40 7.00 | 6.50} 6.00] 6.50 8. 25 


' Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, November, 1921, p. 526. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN 10 LARGE GERMAN CITIES, OCT. 19. ; 
































H Mu- | D Ot a nigs 
_ : am- u- | Dres-| Bres-| fort | Stutt-| ) 5" |v 
Unit. (Berlin. burg. | nich. | den. | lau. | on the | gart. | berg he 
Main i(Pfus- 
’ | Sia). 
— =| ls HON 
Marks.| Marks.| Marks, Marks.) Marks.) Marks.| Mark 34 Maris, Ma 
ee ee ee Kilo.| 1.60] 1.80} 1.60| 1,60/ 1.70 1.80} 1.70] 1.30. | 
Pages ha 8 8 ene v8 |..d0 1.90 | 2.20 1. 30 2. 00 2. 40 2. 40 1. 60 . 80 
IRIE 6 iis ak « «hiyte |..do 2.40} 2.60; 1.60 1.00 | 7.00 2.80 | 1.10 |....... | 
eef, pot roast......... |..do..| 28.00 | 27.00 | 26.00 | 28.00 | 26.40] 24.50 | 23.00 | 24.00 | 2 
See --do..} 38.00 | 38.00 | 34,00; 40.00 | 40,00 | 39.30 | 34.00 | 36.00 | 40 
Bacon, domestic, |..do..| 52.00 | 52.00 | 56.00 | 52.00 | 52.00} 52.00, 55.00) 48.00 
smoked. 
Butter, domestic, me- |..do..| 64.00 | 72.00 | 52,00 | 72.00 | 64.00} 72.00 50.00 | 60.00 
dium quality. 
emo, medium |..do..} 32.00 | 36.00 | 32,00 | 36.00 sahedl 35. 30 34.00 | 32. 60 
quality. | 
Lard, imported. .......'.. do..| 38.00 | 41. 00°} 36.00 | 42.00 | 42.00 | 40.00 40.90 | 44.00 
we ock, fresh........ |--do.. 8.50; 840] 8.90; 9.00; 9.60 6.20 975) 8.00). 
ugar: ” | 
Official price....... |..do..| 800] 7.72] 800].......)....... 9.00; %00) 7.33 | 
Price in free trade.. ..do..} 16.00 | 16.00 }....... § sat 2 t (eee 
wie bcdwewsedees sedeuds Each} 2.60] 3.00} 2.00; 2.90] 2.50 3.00; 2.45) 2.50 
ilk: | 
Rationed to chil- | Liter) 3.40 [......./..-.... 3.50 | 3.20 4.20} 2.35 2. 90 | 
dren. 
Price in free trade..|..do..| 4.40] 3.60] 3.25] 3 Sg eT aad | 2. 9 | 


















Price of Necessaries in Osaka, Japan, in September, |92/. 
A REPORT issued by the Osaka Branch of the Bank of Jap: 


and published in Commercial Osaka, November, 1921 (pp. 7pm. 
8), gives the prices in September, 1921, of various foodsiuiggjiy 


and other articles of common use. The general decline from ¢' 
prices of the preceding year continued in September, the ini 
number being 295, or one point lower than in the preceding mont 
and 38 erie or 12.9 per cent, lower than in September, 1920. Th 
prices of 38 representative commodities covered by the investigation 
of the Bank of Japan increased in i9 instances while 8 declined 
leaving 11 unchanged. During September, charcoal, cotion, sil 
fabrics, manure, and knitting goods increased in price considerah 


} 
i 
Bd 
iV 


while the prices of sugar, paper, lumber, matting, and kerosen 
declined. e following table shows the prices and index number 
of various commodities in September, 1921: 
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PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF FOODSTUFFS AND VARIOUS COMMODITIES 
IN OSAKA IN SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


[October, 1900= 100; 1 yen at par= 49.9 cents. ] 























| Aver- | Index 1 | Aver- | Index 
Commodity. sy » age num. | Commodity. Sut age num. 
Rvirg Price. ber. | "Y-" | price. | ber. 
: | Y en. ft | 


bed beANS. ..----------. 1 koku. -| 24. 16 2291 | Cotton: Yen. | 











4) ie uncleamed........./.... do....| 33.40 993 White Kanebo brand! 10 kwan.,| 27. 00 257 
7 x ‘best grade... ....... 00 kin..| 4.74 *%375 EM Tei Te do.....| 12.00) 120 
ByS. e ' a. | j 
) ~Japames@............ 100 ran rT 90 355 — Speadbiecotie 36 kwan.| 320.00 | 3315 
4 Chinese. ........--.-/... do..... | 3.00 197 ie bys wach ded | 30 kwan.| 200. 00 214 
- | ih eisvave~ ast | 100 kin..} 33.00 | 199 
“Tatsuno brand......| i keg....) 17.93 256 ~T | 
Shimoosa brand.....|.... do....; 8&30 | 228 r grade aE fd 10 si ! 19.70 
PS SSS RS Ys ikoku../ 15.37] 2207 uk die grade........}... do..... 15, 80 362 
gar: Tie: | Foreign — ay r: 
Granulated..........| 100 kin..| 19.55 305 | [mitation........... 1 lb. % | 2229 
Ds ee es Die 15. 00 | 347 | Newspaper.......... lream.. 6.85 | 2235 
een tea: | Books and magazines} 11b.._.. 2724 2272 
WokUro........-... ikwan..| 45.00; %366 | Iron, imported.......... ; WOkwan, 46.97 3 126 
ee eee 100 kin..| 142.00 | 247 || Copper, electrified....... 1. -.GO...c4 38.00 3 103 
ite cotton cloth: | | Coal: 
Shenshu, improved .| i tan....| ~98; *%250 } MI SS cies dads dy }....40.../ 150.00 325 
Shenshu, fine.......|...do..... -84] 2303 | Se eras ..do....| 122. 00 28) 
td Shenshu, ordinary . ./...do..... . 3271 LE eee SF rey do....| 95.00 297 
olen Cloth, black... .. fiyd....4 6.35 1025 i Lamber: 
itting goods: i Cryptomeria........ 12 sq. ft 45.00 2535 
improved........... 1 doz....| 16.00; 358 |) WORE . cisu..ccaed j-.--d0....) 23,00) 2 448 
a a \-- Mince 11. 00 } 335 || Kerosene 
ton yarn: | Metasu brand ....... | l case... 9, 00 2 285 
ES eee | 1 bate 269. 50 : 238 { Shifohfteha. ........).... a 8. 00 s 300 
Oe er 6...94 278. 00 | 278 
ae ee do.....| 617.30} 372 
‘pe \{koku=5.11902 bushels; 1 kin= 1.32237 pounds; 1 kege 4.2 3 paltens: i kwano8.9 2673 pounds; 1 tan—8.28 
D>. / us. 
- Showing a decrease since August 
2UUM ‘No change Since August. 


Cost of Living in Portugal, July, 1914, to May, 1921. 


Td ; N OFFICIAL publication * of the Portuguese Department of 
tion Labor contains the following table of index numbers showing 
neil the increase in cost of living since July, 1914. These index 
<i|emmbers, it is stated, are based on the retail prices of 25 articles of 
shivaemme Necessity, including articles of food, lighting, and heat. 








osel COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS, JULY, i914, TO MAY, 1921. 
nberg (July, 1914—100.] 
Entire 
: ountry, 
Month and year. | Lisbon. Oporto. | onbetinn 
| islands. 
Ol aaa eae a 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
 ..«s adceneenesses | 111.5 111.5 111.5 
TS « ccecongescasins 137.1 | 137.5 137.1 
July, 1917......... Bon demon 172.1 | 214.8 162.3 
SE Sa wb cosvnsscstns 234.2 | 377.6 292. 7 
I as 6 dink nabnngns 313.6 | 399.4 316.8 
1920. 

Es tasvecttwtvsveswes 352.7 474.5 385.9 
EC Diath bce inbkawe aves 404.3 0. 645.9 438.8 
EE eS 75.2 | 830.0 551.6 
TE <0 Kongegeccsscences 787.2 999.2 730.7 

1921. | | 

iy od seo enone kamen 940.0 | 1, 217.1 957.0 | 
a bbnactcgeteavncaten 914.6 | 1, 258.0 950.3 
Ries a kad dabavwadbas 884.7 | 1, 200.1 951.7 








i | | ites J 








Instituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatérios e de Previdéncia Geral. Boletim de Previdéncia Social, 
1.10, Lisbon, 1921, 
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Retail Prices in Stockholm, Christiania, and Copenhage: 


OCIALA Meddelanden, No. 12, 1921, a publication issued |, ¢}, 
Swedish Labor Office (Socialstyrelsen) contains a table «iyin, 
retail prices of various commodities in Stockholm, Chris; ianj, 

and Copenhagen for July, 1914, and for January, April, and Jy); 
1921. | 

Theereport states that in some instances articles are not ¢1:tip¢ly 
cement such as bread, beef, and pork, because the bread curio, 
on the markets in the various cities differs more or less and there js, 
difference in the quality of the beef and pork listed for Copenhage 
and the corresponding article for Norway and Sweden. 

For articles having frequent price changes the Swedish figures yy 
the average of prices gathered each week, and for those which ching 
less frequently prices are taken the middle of each month. The Noy 
wegian figures are gathered the fifteenth of each month and t) 
Danish figures the first week of each month. 

From the July, 1921, price level it is noticed in the first section o 
the table that prices of most of the articles listed are lower in Stock 
































holm than in the other two capitals, but Christiania had « lowe 
rice for bread than Stockholm, and Copenhagen had lower price 
or margarine, bread, veal, fresh pork, and sugar. All articles, wit! 


the exception of oaten grits, wheat bread, and coffee, were higher i 
Christiania than in Copenhagen. 
The increase measured by the number of commodities whic in 
creased the most in price has been greatest in Christiania, next high 
est in Copenhagen, and least in Stockholm. This method of comparin 
rice increases in different districts is not entirely satisfactory }ecaus 
it does not take into consideration the importance of the product | 
the household. 
The report also states that weighted index figures are not pu))ishe 
‘ for Copenhagen, but that the weighted index figure for Stockho!m io 
| July for necessaries, including fuel and light, was 235, and for Clins 
tiania was 302, and it may be siattaded that price increases in th 


three capitals in general followed the price increases of their re~pecti 
countries. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES IN STOCKHOLM, CHRISTIANIA, AND 
COPENHAGEN, JULY, 1914, AND JANUARY, APRIL, AND JUL Y, 1921. 


| gre at par=0.268 cent; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts liquid, or 0.9 quart dry measure; 1 
Ht hectoliter=2.8 bushels | 






















































































V the 
living Average money prices. 
ana —— -— =~ oo + ———— —s 
July Stockholm. Christiania. Copenhagen. 
Uirel Article. 1921 1921 1921 
LITIe  , Oe A __|July, 
ae 1914. | 1914. wit 1914. 
Clsq Jan. Apr.July. Jan. Apr. | uty. Jan. Apr. July. 
lage - ——- —— — ——|--— — 
; Ore.| Ore. a” Ore. | Ore. Mre.' Ore.| Ore. | Ore. | ite Ore. | Pre. | Ore. 
S ar Milk, unskimmed................ liter. . 17) 48 19} 58 55) 52) 19] 59] 52] 48 
ie SS Sa wee hh 246} 570 5461 “4 256) 670) 772) 716) 235) 669| 615] 495 
lunge Margarine, Vegetable. ...........do.. 139} 362) 323] 280)..... 370) 330} 290] 125] 318] 248) 214 
NX . Eggs, fr esh Ce eeeerocecnccercccece score. 150} 770 340) 381 180) 1, 008! 544 640) 15011.054} 4321 475 
NOP PUIBLOGS. . cacisct ee. oseicce-s- Sliters..| 35) 79 78] 58 52} 99} 72) 85) 25) 91) 70) 70 
d the Poke; FOO s aes. 52. cecdien. kilogram..| 26; 62! 56; 56) 40) 158 131) 114) 40) 119) 105) 104 
a WORE MNES diinle ann sca nbbicconcs do....| 32}. 92) 75) 81) 132)2130)1101/1 101; 26) 295) 395) 395 
SeeMeOED. UR... <c.cdase. voce do....| 28) 681 65} 71/ 20) #91/ 73| 74/.....)..... Bit! Bee 
ee: a a ee --2--40....| 34 92) 77} 78] 36; 128) 112) 97) 39) 152) 115) 114 
Lon 0 Rye bread, sweet loaf............ do....| 40) 127) 119) 117] 24 87] 75; 75) 424) 562) 562] 572 
stock Wheat bread, baked with milk..do....| 66) 206) 175) 177|..... 3144) 124) 120; 40) ? 153) #152] 4 140 
Doel, frost, POOSE..... 2... cciceeces do....| 125} 391) 354, 365] 132) 480) 488) 500).....) 518) 481] 455 
1Owe Beef, fresh, Soup meat........... do....| 102} 308 272; 258) 126, 405) 405) 421/ 125) 325) 318} 275 
. WOU TOMER Abs occ cs csbicccons do....| 145} 555) 473) 435] 141) 608) 506] 495 6 125) 6 342! 6 324) 6 285 
price i .. RE do....| 149} 446 388) 397] 145) 552) 502| 522 naif; 404| § 374] 8 334 
wit i DRIER: 00000 csbeiescces do....| 150}; 449) 387) 407) 160, 590, 533) 554 |\9 531) ® 495) 9 472 
Se ear do....| 166) 250) 196 199 = 364, 318) 317) 210) 570)0 491)" 455 
h ler | rn me oe mpl 64; 3174 3174 2% 164 13198; 198) 176) 43] 3 —° 7! 5| 374 
Kerosene, Water white. .......... liter. . 18; 61; 52) 37 18} 68; 65) 64 18 51 
RR re hectoliter..| 239)1,167| 775) 625} 180)1,015) 805) 910) 170)}1, 24: 12 642 812 
ch in CUSED, « cecciccmedsecde< do....| 133) 593, 456, 303) 165) 750 400) 4: 30} 12i ; "81: 5 if 388 
high 
a ring Relative prices. 
caus . = aooue. l SORT weeme 
uct if Milk, unskimmmed................ liter..| 100) 282) 253) 235) 100, 305 ox9| 274; 100) 311! 274) 253 
. : . Af, eae kilogram..; 100) 232) 222) 193) 100 262 302; 280} 100) 285) 262) 211 
Margarine, vegetable. ........... do....| 100 260) a eee eee ee 100, 254) 198) 171 
1:2] i ecccceces esubs score..} 100 S18 227; 254; 100; 560° 302) 356) 100) 703) 288] 317 
ished DE dawacccecsccctel 5liters..}; 100 223} 166] 100) 190) 138] 163) 100) 364) 280) 280 
lm fo PS PE opieccescctcocses kilogram..| 100 38 215} 215; 100, 395, 328} 285) 100; 298; 263} 260 
Ama SEN ckwebes sccccecdeseda do....} 100 288) 234; 253) 100| 406) 316) 316; 100 365 365) 365 
Chris Ri occccccecesesss do....| 100, 243) 232} 254) 100) 455) 365) 370).....!.....|..... rom 
‘mn th CO do....| 100) 271) 226) 229) 100 356) 311) 269) 100; 390} 295] 292 
In th Rye bread, sweet loaf............ do....| 100 318] 298] 293] 100 363) 313] 313) 100, 258| 258! 300 
ect Wheat bread, baked with milk:‘do.-.:| 100, 312) 265] 268)....... <a hoy ee 100} 383] 380) 350 
Beef, fresh, roast................. do....| 100 313] 283) 292) 100| 364, 370) 379)...../.....].....]..... 
Beef, fresh, soup meat........... do....| 100, 302} 267] 253) 100| 321, 321] 334) 100 260 254) 220 
WME 7. is0i.i..........- do....| 100) 383} 326] 300; 100, 431) 359] 351) 100, 274) 259] 228 
Pork, i a TTS do....| 100, 299) 260) 266) 100) 381, 346) 360)| i te 311} 288 
PU ER ewesvs éseccswede- do....| 100) 299) 258) 271) 100) 369) 333) 346 we, 
Coffee, Santos @................. do....} 100; 151) 118} 120) 100} 170; 149) 148; 100) 271) 234) 217 
Set, MAtiixs.....2+0.-2+020. do....| 100) 272} 272) 256} 100) 347) 347) 209) 100; 172) 174) 172 
Kerosene, water white. .......... liter. 100; 339} 289] 206} 100) 378) 361) 356; 100 56 400| 283 
BR ee ich cad hectoliter..| 100, 488} 324] 262} 100] 564) 447| 506) 100, 731| 378| 478 
Coke, gas works. ................ do....| 100) 446) 343) 228 100) 455, 242) 273) 100; 650) 358) 310 























' American wheat flour. 

? American a flour, maximum price. 
'Maximum 

‘ Sifted rye our “bread. 

* Sifted rye flour bread, maximum price. 

‘ Forequarter. 

’ Shoulder and brisket. 

* Shoulder. 

* Brisket. 

“In Stockhclm unroasted; in Christiania and Copenhagen roasted coffee. 

” Average price of different kinds of coffee. 
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Cost of Living in Switzerland. 


changes in the cost of living in Switzerland by years 





A RECENT consular report gives the index numbers showin: 


1912 to 1918 and at different periods from that time to | 


ber, 1921. 


INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANG 




























These changes are shown in the following table: 


ES IN COST OF LIVING IN SWITZERLAND A 








FERENT PERIODS FROM JUNE, 1912, TO OCTOBER, 1921. 
[June 1, 1912=100.] 

me We le a ————__—_—— | a 
q : owe Other Total 
Date. Food. (Clothing.| Lodging. expenses.| cost. 

| 
pe | 100 100 | 100 100 100 
June 1, 1913.. sae 96 100 100 100 98 
June 1, 1914.. 94 100 98 100 | 97 
June I, 1915.. ‘ 113 120 90 110 | 110 
June 1, 1916.. 4 133 140 | 95 120 | 125 
June 1, 1917 170 170 | 100 140 | 150 
219 200 | 115 180 | 185 
239 220 120 | 170 | 200 
249 240 135 | 130 | 212 
237 240 150 | 130 | 210 
254 240 155 | 190 220 
236 195 160 | 190 | = 208 
224 195 160 | 185 | 200 
208 190 160 130 | 191 
194 190 160 i180 | 184 
‘ 
[312] 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Rates of Wages in the Building Trades of New York City, 1903 to 1921. 


ITE following daily wage scales in the building trades in New 
York City were compiled by the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association of the city of New York and published in the 1921 

edition of the Handbook of that Association. 

The table shows the date of each successive change since 1903. 
The date indicates when each rate became effective. 

In a letter to the bureau the secretary of the Association states 
that all of the agreements covering the last rate shown for each 
trade were in effect up to December 31, 1921, when the agreements 
expired, but that the Association had notified the unions that the 
Association members would continue to pay the rates stated in the 
Handbook until January 31, 1922. | 


CHANGES IN WAGE SCALES IN BUILDING TRADES OF NEW YORK CITY, 1903 
TO 1921. 








Occupation and date of r || Occupation and date of — Occupation and date of 


change. change. day change. 








i} } Ht 

Asbestos workers and heat | Bricklayers’ laborers— | \| Carpenters (Bronz)— | 
and frost insulators. Concluded. i} Concluded. 

$4.00 || Apr. 1, 1918 .76 |} Sept. 1, 1916 

4.50 || July 1, 1918 . 
4.65 || July 20, 1919. ............ 60 || July 1, 1918. ... 

4.75 | Sept. 1, 1919 80 || Mar. 19, 1919............. 

Jan. 1, 1917 5.00 | Oct. 17, 1919 . 

May 15, 1918. ......-..... 5.50 | Jan. 1, 1920 00 || July 1, 1919 

Nev. 97, 1988. .......<ss«- 6. 40 Apr. 23, 1920 7.00 || 

8. 00 [ PE a Tso cctnccuncens 


= i 
9.00 | Gurpenters ( Manhattan). 


| 





Bluestone cutters, flagging, 
bridge, and curb setters. 


Bamy &, BOBO. . ....cnceees- 


SSSsa 


Carpenters (Brooklyn). | 


July 1, 1916 


Sept. 1, 1916 |, June 1, 1903 


|| July 1, 1906 


SO GOO Or em 
SSSsse 


Mar. 19, 1919 Aug. 15, 1906 
weer B WRND. oo céceesoess 
July 21, 1919 


Ost. b, 1919. . ..sccedéds 


|| July 1, 1916 
Sept. 1, 1916 


Cot = oe oe GO ee CO 
“ on °.9 Om 9 


July 1, 1918 
Mar. 19, 1919 


Souwunw Sow “to 
SSSERTSESSSR 


Sore 


*@eere Oe + OS @ & 
DD Don ¢ 
se “ 


July 1, 1919 





PMN MO geen 
SSSSSTSSE 


— 





July 22, 1919. ............ 
Bricklayers’ laborers. Carpenters ( Bront). | Oct. i, 1919 


Ame 1, 1008 ; / .f Wan. 1, 1GDisssccicsecn... 
Apr. 25, 1907 ’ uly 1, 1906 
July 1, 1916 | ‘ 

Aug. 1, 1916 July 1, 1916 


' On new work. 2 On all work. 3 Shop work. ¢ Outside work. 
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WAGE SCALES IN BUILDING TRADES 
TO 192i—Continued. 


CHANGES IN OF NEW YORK cc!" 









































Occupation and date of — Occupation and date of cory | Occupation and date 
change. ay. change. ay. change. 
| <5 
Carpenters (Queens). || Composition roofers, damp Housesmiths, finisher: 
and water preof workers. 
eee 4 $3. 80 ||. Serr. 1, 1918......._. 
Ag Fe RS pee 33.58 || Apr. 21, 1903............-. $2.75 |) Sept. 1. 1917........ 
oi tS Se ee 3.00 |; Aug. 15, 1918........ 
Aug 15. 1916............. 33.78 || Apr. 1, 1910.............. 3.25 || Jan. 1, 1920.......... 
44,00 || Jam. 1, 1914............... 3.50 || May 1, 1920........... 
Se can cen cpedee et = 4S =e yer 3.75 
i. og TE Seer rere SQ Fel ered, Mee. oc d...n i oeds 4.25 Housesmiths, structy 
Sept. 1, 1916.............. 34.50 || Mar. t, 1919.............. 4.75 
45.00 | Sept. 26, 1919............. 5.50 || Jan. 1, 1900.......... 
MR a > 6. chp ascee 45. 50 ff Jam. 1, 1000........5...... 7.00 |] Jan. 1, 1902.......... 
Mar. 19, 1919............. 35,50 || May 1, 1920.............. 8.00 || Feb. 1, 1910.......... 
46. 00 i July 1, 1910. ...... 
PT Ri ee - i kenetaans 3 5. EC, Electrical workers. pe ee 
46, 25 | Jan. 1, 1917......... 
Joby G1, 11D... <cnncns-t 36,50 || Jan. 14, 1903............-- 4.00 | July 1, 1917......_. 
46.50 || Jan. 1, 1908............-.. 4.50 || Oct. 11, 1917....... 
CN ii is cctinn- 3 87.00 || Jan. 1, 1914..........2..-. 4.80 || Apr. 18, 1918...._.. 
47.00 || Oct. 1, 1916.....-........ 5.00 || Aug. 1. 1918.......... 
Sia 1; OB ek 88.00 || Apr. 1, 1917......-...--.. 5.20 || Sept. 15. 1919... 
48.00 | oat. be eo reatetcee sees oo Feb. 11, 1920........ 
May 1, 1920 eh ke Wha eee 4 sa Jan. 1, 1920 Perr pra 8.00 May 1, 1920. Sdeaeecs 
Carpenters (Richmond). || May 1, 1920...........-.- 9.00 | Marble cutters, carr: 
| and setters. 
it: Oe so 43.80 | Elevator constructors. 
July 1, 1906.....-.-.-.--. ty-7 Apr. 1, 1008; TPURERS. O 4.25 May 1, 1903........ 
Aug. 15, 1906 eecreeeeser ese | ona : 9 i, = a = Mar. 2. 1913 @eecese 
Se eee wt OF . OR b-~ sebdedmeeaeiaiaias 2-20 | Jume 1, 1918........ 
Sse t 1 1916 3 4 50 Jan. 1, 1917 le 5. 52 ' 
ne ns ER oseesd . i 5.96 | 
4 4.50 || Oot. 22. 1918 6.90 || July 1, 1919. ....... 
BE an connegined ‘2. ae se 7 50 
Mar. 19, 1919. ...........- ae —— & 00 | poms, 2000: ....... 
46.00 | ie hha ete te 1] 
July 1, 1919... 2.2.22... 5.75 <sandi scence we emer 9:00 |! Apr. 1, 1920........ 
4 6. | 
Elevetor constructors’ 
July 21, 1919. ...........- es | helpers. May 1, 1920. ....-. 
Ff Saat ee fe! Sy ee 2.75 Metallic lathers. 
47.00 || Apr. 25, 1904..........-.. 3.00 
Jan. 1, 1920............: -..| 28.00 | Jan. 1, 1910..........-.... 3.20 June 1, 1903........ 
48.00 | Jam. 1, 1913..............- 3.40 || May 1, 1905.......... 
May 1, 1920.............. 29.00 | Jan. 1, 1917............... 3.52 || July 1, 1910........ 
49.00 || May 1, 1918........-..... 3.98 || Jam. 1, 1911......... 
ts = Sa 4.50 || Jam. 1, 1915......... 
Cement masons. Oct. 1, MBBsiccds.. ss... 5.50 || Jan. 1, 1916........ 
| Jan. 1, 1920............... 6.00 || July 1, 1918. ....... Roofer: 
Tk Sea 4.40 || May 1, 1920.............. 7.00 | July 1, 1919. ....... 
May 1, 1905.............. 4.30 | | Nov. 1, 1919......... = 
June 1, 1906.............. 5.00 || Engineers, wnited portabie. || Jan. 1, 1920......... a 
| RBBB RRR 2s 5.30 | May 1, 1920......... 
 & & Ra 5.60 |} June 1, 1903.......-..-.-- 5.00 |, . 
May 19, 1919............. 6.00 || June 1, 1906............-. 5. 50 | Mosaic workers. 
Oct. 15, 1919. ............ 7.20 || Jam. 1, 1912....-.....-.... 5.75 |! apr. 1, 1902........ 
A PR 8.00 | Jaly 1, pa seeeteeecneeee “a | 
Apr. 30, 1920 Pere eae ee 9.00 ang gw tai IN oo | Sept. 1, 1906... eess 
Cement and concrete work- 0 ot —~ e 9.00 | Sept. 1, 1907... .... 4. 
ers’ laborers. May 1, 1920........---.-. 10.00 ; — 2. 
House shorers and ete ha Ae Ri 1% 
SEEDS < caccensovces 5 2.80 : a 
62.00 sheath pilers. Dec. 1, 1916......... 11 
< aera 53.00 || June 1, 1903............-- 2.75 || a 
62.24 || Aug. 1, 1906.............. 3.36 Jam. 1, 1918.......... 5.00 
June 1, 1916..........-.-- 3.00 || May 1, 1907. ............. 3.47 || ‘2 
Aug. 24, 1917...........-- 3.25 || May 1, 1912.............. 3.68 | Oct. 1, 1918........... se 
a 3.60 || Jan. 1, 1917..............- 4.00 || oT) 
Sy 4.00 || May, 1, 1918...........-.- 4.50 | Nov. 1, 1918........ 1s 
Aug. 15, 1919............- 4.50 || Apr. 1, 1919.............- 5.00 || — 
>) PSS 5.20 || July 1, 1919. ..........--. 5.25 | Oct. 1, 1919......... 15 
S55. ee > 5.50 |} Oct. 27, 1919.............- 6. 50 || > 
ro" S — \eapeepeerne 6.00 || Jan. 1, 1920........-...... 7. 50 | Jan. 1, 1920... om 
y 1, WM... ....- <vses. 6.50 '' May 1. 1920.............. 9.00 '' May 1, 1920. .... . 
3 Shopwork 6 Class B. § First class. 
4 Outside work 1 Cutters and setters. © Second class. 
8 A. 8 Carvers. 
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CHANGES IN WAGE SCALES IN BUILDING TRADES OF NEW YORK CITY, 1903 
P TO 1921—Concluded. , 











Rate 
yer 
day. 


Occupation and date of Rate 


ange. dee. 


Painters, ie toee’ and Roofers and sheet-metal Stone cutters—Concld. 
paperhangers. workers—Concluded. ; 
jane 1, 1908 ; Sept. 3, 1918 
, Jan. 1, 1913 May 1, 1919 
Jan. 1, 1918 | Sept. 3; 1920... ... 2.02... 
ag 4, 1008 is sinpcieii 3+ May 1, 1919 | Nov. 1, 1919 


(4, Jan. 1, 
Jn. 1, 1907 Jan. 1, 1920 | May 1, 1920 
|| May 1, 1920 


Slate and tile roofers. 


change. ; change. 








| Occupation and date of Occupation and date of 





Cad 


© HO IM on 
SS28E8 








Stone setters. 


\| June 1, 1903 





|| June 1, 1911 

Jan. 1, 1914 
i a eal 
June 15, 1918 


eS i yee 
Jan. 1, 1914 

Jan. 1, 1918 

July 1, 1918 

Jan. 1, 

Sept. 18, 1919 

Oct. 15, 1919 

May 1, 1920 


Steam fitters. || April, 1903 
April, 1906 
April, 1908 
i} ay 1913 


SE a ME «one ewe en -| 
Oct. &, RP eee ee: | 
Apr. 3, 1920 


SSsss 
$0 90 1D DD GV OH 
SSSSSERSRSETH 


Ss 


Stone masons. 


OW WIN HA Hr 


see 


July 1, 1917 
pnd 4 1919 June 1, 1918. 

| September, 1919 

|| Jan. 1, 1920............... 
|| May 15, 1920 


Seeeees 


3. 25 
3. 50 
3.75 
4. 50 
5. 00 
5. 50 | 
6. 00 | 
7. 00 
7. 50 | 


| Apr. 1, 1917 

July 1, 1917. 

Sept. i, 1918 

Oct. 1, 1919 

| May I, 1920............ pe 
Stone cutters. 


June 1, 1903 
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Tile layers’ helpers. 





POM NM rer 
$8388 


co 
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| Jan. 1, 1916 

| June 3, 1918 
| June 1, 1919 
| Nov. 1, 1919 


Roofers and sheet-metal 


workere. EE Be SOO. 6 nipcocomnbed 





~ = 





Apr. 1, 1916 
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1 On new work, 10 Second class. 13 Varnishers. 
3 On all work. 1 Decorators. 14 Date not known. 
* First class. 3 Painters. 16 Third class. 
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Wage Conditions in American Agriculture.* ap 
msk, 
| JOINT Commission of Agricultural Inquiry was created durin fe 
- : . ing Baie pt 

A the summer of 1921 to investigate agricultural conditions jn Mwy, 
the United States. The inquiry covered (1) the conditioy : 

of agriculture and the factors which caused it; (2) the adequacy and 
effectiveness of the credit machinery and resources of the country 
(3) transportation; and (4) marketing and distribution. Part | of 
this ss dealing largely with the first of the major subjects to p.jih™ 


covered, has recently been published as a House document, {i epor 



















No. 408, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. 


: : la 
_ In order to arrive at an understanding of the effect of the . hangefmm Wh 
in prices during 1920 and 1921 upon the farmers’ condition, the com-qugue! 


mission undertook to measure the farmers’ economic well-being by 
four standards, namely: (1) The purchasing power of the farmer’ 
dollar; (2) the absolute prices of farm products as compared with 
the absolute prices of other groups of commodities; (3) the quantityi: 
production of agricylture as compared with the quantity production 
of other industries; and (4) the income or reward for capital! invested 
and labor employed in the agricultural industry as compared with{Barni 
the income or reward for capital mvested or labor employed in othe 
industries. Witt 
Briefly, the commission found that as compared with a purchasingliach ° 
power of 100 cents in 1913 the farmers’ dollar in 1920 was worth SMa 
cents and in May, 1921, 77 cents. it has been worth less duringiiace | 
the past 12 months than in any preceding 12 months in 30 veurs. 
During the war period the prices of farm products were higher thangiut th 
those of some groups of commodities and lower than those of other 
but, on the whole, they kept pace with the prices of all other com 
modities combined. n prices began te go down the prices 0 
agricultural products went faster and farther than the prices of othet 
commodities, thus increasing the margin between the prices of wha 
the farmer had to sell Sabai of the commodities he had to buy 
a fact of distinct disadvantage to him. The profits which the iarme 
made during the war were only slightly more than those in 1!))5 an 
these were swept away by the remarkable fall in prices during |! 
and 1921. : — 
As regards quantity of production, agriculture has lagged Delun 
other industries. From 1899 to 1909 the quantity output of agri 
tural products m the United States increased 10 per cent, wie tl 
population increased 21.5 per cent. From 1909 to 1919, howerel 
the quantity output of farms increased 10.5 per cent; the popwat 
14.5 per cent. The slight increase in output is attributed to 0 
creased acreage rather than to increased output per acre. } 
In a discussion of the income and reward for capital invested 
labor employed in agriculture, the report states that: 











Dy orang has produced from 16 per cent to 23 per cent of the nationa! 1n°m 
the United States and normally about 17 per cent or 18 per cent, althoush app™ 
mately 30 per cent of the persons gainfully employed in the United States a1e 
in agriculture. The average income received by a farmer for his labor, after ¢-'''" 


the return of 5 per cent on his property investment, is below the average °2™!"> 





* United States Congress. Joint commission of agricultural inquiry. Report. The agrioviun!™ 
and its causes. Part I. Washington, 1921. 240 pp. 
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mployees in Many other industries. The average reward per farmer for labor, 
fsk, and management, after allowing 5 per cent return on the value of his investment, 
;, 1909, was $311. In 1918 it was $1,278 and in 1920 it was $465. Measured in terms 
{purchasing power, the farmer’s reward in 1909 was $326; in 1918 it was $826; and in 
990, $219. e average reward of employees in the mining industry in 1909 was 
<9): in 1918 it was $1,280. Measured in purchasing power, it was $618 in 1909 and 
8 in 1918. The average yearly earnings of employees in railway transportation 
, 1909 was $773 and in 1918, $1,532. Measured in terms of purchasing power, the 
mings of employees in rail transportation was $682 in 1909 and $882 in 1918. Ifa 
ner in 1918 had been employed in the mining industry, he would have received 
wage of $1,280, or about what he received for labor, risk, and management on the 
m. Had he worked as an employee of a railway or of a bank and obtained the 
aage wages of an employee in either industry, he would have received more for 
is labor than he received for risk, management, and labor in 1918 on the farm. 
While the income and reward for capital invested and labor employed in agricul- 
wre have been improving in recent years, as compared with other industries, they 
e still relatively lower and in 1920 were far below the rewards of other industries. 
Measured by the standard of purchasing power of his products, by the absolute 
rices of farm products as compared with the prices of other commodities, by the 
ast of ny output or the test of income and rewards for capital invested and 
pr employed, agriculture in 1920 and thus far in 1921 is relatively worse off than 
her industries. 


In the table following a comparison is made of the average annual 
amings of employees usually engaged in the leading industries of 
he United States, by years, from 1909 to 1918, the value of these 
mings at the prices of 1913, and their relative purchasing power 
wh year. Itshould be noted that the figures submitted are average 
ynings, not average wage rates, and owing to the ever present exist- 
ice of unemployment are somewhat lower than the actual wages 
“9 by employees of average ability who worked full time through- 
t the year. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES NORMALLY ENGAGED IN Ty 
INDUSTRIES, BY YEARS, CURRENT MONEY, VALUE AT PRICES OF 19); 
DEXES OF THE PURCHASING POWER OF ANNUAL EARNINGS, BASE, 1913 








| Manufactur- | 


ing. Transportation. 





Rail- 
ways,!| Street 
ae ex- | rail-_ | 
Denominator of mao press, | ways, 
earnings, and tion | Pull- jelectric) p45. 
ca’endar year of man | light | porta-| 
' wite min-| Fac- Co and ESon 
erals.? | tories.? switch-| power, | 
| in tele | water 
and |graphs : 
ter- | and 
minal} tele- 
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Bank-| 
ing. | 
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! Includes small amounts paid for pensions and compensation for injuries. 
2 Includes peyments for work done by contract. 
* Includes subsistence, but not pensions. 


The earnings for agriculture shown in the table are those of {i 
hands actually employed on the farms and not those of owners 
tenants. They are based upon figures furnished by the Depa 
ment of Agriculture and include estimates for ee and lodgi 
It appears from the table that the average annual earnings 0f [a 
hands employed in agriculture were lower than those in «ny 0! 
industry, though they showed a greater percentage of increase 
the earnings  g persons emplo a ty the Government and of th 
employed in hand trades, in public utilities, and in banking; «!s0 MM si, 
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while the purchasing power of average earnings in agriculture, mines, 
factories, and railway transportation increased materially through 
the period covered, their index numbers being 113.7, 107.0, 102.8, 
and 112.8, respectively, using 1913 as the basis of 100, the conditions 
of Government workers, employees of public utilities, and employees 
of unclassified industries were distinctly worse in this regard, the 
indexes of the purchasing power of their earnings being 68.8, 82.0, 
and 85.8, respectively. ; 

Actual wages in agriculture, the report points out, have been 
lower than wages in other industries during the past 30 years and have 
increased at a relatively faster rate for two reasons: (1) The neces- 
sity of meeting industrial competition; (2) agriculture now requires 
permanent labor of a skilled type. 

The relative increase in actual wages of agricultural workers as 
compared with those of industrial workers is shown in the following 
table: 


















INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL WAGES, 1890 TO 1920.1 





[1890-1899 = 100, } 








Year. Industrial.?| _—- Year. Industrial. toe xJ 
| | | | 
| eR Ee pT at aE “| 
| | UE 100.3 | 99.4 _ , ae Sy pl Sanat 
Sea? 100.3 99.7 ee Om eee 
1892........- 100.3 | 100.0 1908......... . J h § ase 
eS 100.3 | 102.0 _ ~  patgase 130.8 149.3 | 
ae 97.4 t= “ane 135. 2 150.3 | 
| $606......... 98.8 | 92.6 || 1011......... 138. 1 156.0 | 
= * een ee } 100.3 | 92.6 Se 141.0 161.1 | 
a . 7 ae 100.3 | 905:1 |] 1083-%....... 145.3 164.9 | 
a, =e 100.3 | 105.1 || 1914.........) 148.3 161.7 | 
| 1899.........| 101.7 110.7 || 1915......... 149.7 161.1 | 
SR SGEREO ME” Tebécos cece } 1916.7....... 161.3 178.1 | 
>  Seggeas 8 ree” Fr is» ee 186.0 221.1 | 
| 490222727222: mn.9 | 268") nag. 2222TTT. 235.5 | 275.7 
SOUS: .....--- 1S Tt eee ete Taree 267.4 | 322 9 
S eae St: Mevendapaness oT , lisesdesoat 340.1 375.1 


. See Me ert 





! Prepared by Dr. H. C. Marshall, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
*Compiled from data in U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, MONTHLY LaBoR Review, February, 1921, 
74 


’ Compiled from datain U.S. Department of Agriculture, Monthly Crop Reporter, December, 1920, p. 134. 


Average Earnings of New York State Factory Workers in November, 
1921. 


HE New York State Department of Labor has issued a state- 
ment, based on reports from 1,648 manufacturers, showing 
that the average weekly earnings of workers in the factories 

of the State decreased by 21 cents in November as compared with 
October, the average earnings being $24.32 per week. 

This decrease was due partly to a rather widespread observance 
of Armistice Day, partly to seasonal inactivity, and partly to wage 
cuts in some establishments. Decreases in average weekly earnings 
occurred in industries manufacturing tobacco products, bakery 
goods, candy, cereals, beverages, women’s clothing (partly due to a 
strike), millinery, boots and shoes, leather, pianos, saw and planing 
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mill products, stone products, prnster and cement, structural iro) 
5 saa and iron, and sheet metal products, automobiles, paints, x14 
es. 

- aM in average earnings took place in the sugar-refinine 
meat-packing, fur, leather-goods, furniture, men’s furnishings, si\¥ o;- 
ware, and paper industries, and in the manufacture of cutlery, typ. 
writers, tools, meters, thermometers, and lanterns. | 

The average weekly earnings in the chief industry groups ji 
vember were as follows: 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances 


Wood manufactures 

Furs, leather, and rubber goods 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc 

Saeet 

Printing and paper goods 

Textiles 

Clothing, millinery, laundering, etc 
Food, beverages, and tobacco 
Water, light, and power 





Wages and Hours in Selected Occupations in Pennsylvania. 


N PENNSYLVANIA in 1920 the average daily wage of male 
workers in productive industry was $5.92, of female employees, 
$3.27, according to a preliminary report of the Department o! 

Internal Affairs of that State. 

The average wages and hours for males and females in some o/ 

the “‘best paying” occupations in 1920 were as follows: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGE AND AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER DAY IN CERTAIN 
OCCUPATIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1929. 








Fem ales 


Males. 





: 
Occupation. Average Average | Occupation. 
dail hours | 
per day. | 


daily 


| 
| 
| Average Averag 
wage. | perd 





| Bricklayers $6.18 | 
Designers 6.15 
_— L 


E rsin industrial plants. 
Maas. ys 2ce. seen, 
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Ohemists.............-..-. 
Cement workers 
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Outside mine foremen..,...... 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Minor Lines of Confectionery and Food Preparations in Massachusetts. 


consideration for some time in Massachusetts with reference 

to the determination of a suitable minimum wage rate. An 
investigation was made in October and November, 1919, covering 
91 establishments in various parts of the State engaged in the manu- 
facture of flavoring extracts, confectionery, soda-fountain supplies, 
and various food products, such as macaroni, peanut butter, potato 
chips, maple syrup, prepared flour, gelatin, etc. Confectionery 
products included salted nuts, nut brittle, stuffed fruits, and chewing 

m. Rates were found to vary considerably, both for beginners 
and for adult experienced workers. An attempt to secure a board 
to consider the establishment of a suitable rate was made in June, 
1920, but action was delayed from lack of sufficient nominations, 
so that the board was completed only in October, the first meeting 
being held October 28, 1920. On December 2 an adjournment was 
taken until prices and business conditions should become more 
settled, meetings being resumed on February 17, 1921. After 16 
meetings the board on June 24, 1921, submitted a recommendation 
signed by all the members, though in the meantime two employers’ 
representatives had resigned, others being appointed in their place. 

A budget was submitted totalling $13.50 per week, $8.50 being 
allowed for board and lodging and $2.50 for clothing. In submitting 
the budget various items were commented upon, as vacation allow- 
ance, in regard to which the board stated that the amount set apart 
30 cents per week) “‘was not supposed to be adequate, but this item 
was included to show that the board emphatically approved granting 
employees a vacation.”” Some compensation was felt to exist in an 
allowance of 50 cents per week for “self-improvement, recreation 
and community interests.’’ Instead of the term “savings” an- item 
“reserve for emergency’ was found to be more expressive of the need 
to be met by the amount of 30 cents per week devoted to this end. 
No provision was made for insurance, ‘not because it was disap- 
proved, but because in conditions facing the industry at the present 
time it was felt an allowance should be made only for the most 
hecessary expenditures.” 

_ Employers’ representatives were emphatic in declaring that the 
industry in its present state could not afford a minimum wage of 
$13.50 for the adult experienced worker, though the budget was 
approved by all parties. ‘Evidence on this subject proved difficult 
to secure. Employers, either from inadvertence or lack of interest, 
ailed to respond to questionnaires which were sent out.’”’ However, 
there was evidence in the number of factories not hiring help, pre- 
erring to be idle or nearly idle, rather than to run at a greater loss, 
even at the present low rates of wages. The position of the employers 
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A conside miscellaneous line of productions has been under 
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was accepted generally in view of the “business depression,” , 
was a matter of common knowledge, and a minimum wage | 
was recommended for experienced adult workers. The recomm, 
tions submitted were adopted, the rates to become effectiy, 
November 1, 1921, though with the usual provision as to sp, 
license for substandard workers employable at lowerrates. The 
named are based on full-time work, and are as follows: 
1. For experienced employees 16 years of age or over, not less | 
$12 a week. 
2. For learners and apprentices 16 years of age or over, no 
than $10 a week. 
3. For experienced employees under 16 years of age, not less 
$9 a week. 
4. For all others, not less than $8 .a week. 
5. An employee 16 vears of age or over shall be deemed experieie 
in a particular line after three months’ employment in that lin: 
An employee under 16 years of age shall be deemed experi 
in a particular line after nine months’ employment in that line 
It may be said in connection with these rates that they st) 
middle ground in Massachusetts, the rate for experienced w: 
being shghtly less than for candy making as fixed in 1919 (s| 
per week) and higher than canning and preserving ($11.50) fixed the 
same year. Knit goods and paper boxes in 1920 called for s)37 
and $15.50 per week, respectively. Indeed, there is a ver\ 
range existing under the orders, from $8 and $8.50 in laundry 
retail stores (1915) to $15.40 for office cleaners (1920) and $15.50) four 
paper-box workers the same year. 
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Output Per Worker in Coal Mines and Distribution of Coal in Germany, 
1920 and 1921. 


N THE November, 1921, issue of Wirtschaft und Statistik the Ger- 
man Statistical Office publishes statistics on the production and 
distribution of coal, coke, and briquets in 1920 and 1921, as com- 
ared with 1913, which are reproduced here in part. 

In the following table is shown the number sd weukiint employed in 
the principal mining districts and the daily output per worker during 
each month of 1920 and 1921 as compared with the average for 1913: 
sTMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AND DAILY OUTPUT PER WORKER IN TH! 

CIPAL COAL-MINING DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, 1913, 1920, AND 1921. 


{1 kilogram = 2.204 pounds.]} 





Ruhr district. Upper Silesia 


Number | 
of | 
workers 


Daily f ily of 
output | workers 


per 
em- | em- ae em- 
ployed. | worker. ployed. worker. ployed. 


Month and year. 








Kilo- Kilo- 
grams. grams. 
972 | 3 1,177 46,700 | 





537 | 7 66, 000 | 
jay | £ 67,600 | 
491 800 | 68, 600 | 
569 70, 100 | 
631 7 5¢ 71, 200 | 
71,600 ; 
72, 100 } 
72, 400 
72,500 
73, 900 | 
74, 200 | 











74, 700 | 
74, 000 | 
74, 300 | 
74, 200 | 
74, 100 } 
75, 100 | 








In July, 1921, the number of workers above and below ground had 
ereased in the Ruhr district by 39.7 per cent, in Upper Silesia by 
8 per cent, and in the Sarre district by 62.7 per cent, as compared 
ti the monthly average for 1913; the daily output per worker, on 
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the other hand, has decreased during the same period in these <j», 9» 


districts by 43.8, 60.5, and 40.2 per cent, way pe 
A more reliable comparative picture of coa 


production in post-yay 


times as against prewar times is obtained if one considers the o1{),); 


hour and worker of workers below ground only, as is done jy ; 
ollowing table: 


AVERAGE HOURLY OUTPUT PER WORKER BELOW GROUNDIN COAL MINES 0 
RUHR DISTRICT AND UPPER SILESIA, 1913, 1919, 1920, AND 192). 


[1 kilogram= 2.204 peunds.|} 



































| 
, Ruhr Upper | 
Period. district. Silesia. 
| Kilograms. Kilograms. | 
GEESE ieee a Fe ON aA “eee alter ) 136. 3 188.0 | 
BOE n oad dead. ded. Lk. 30kh 355 Ser ide 124.0 128.7 | 
1920, { 
MI SD oh65 did a- <p 544454 pin} 4468 be 125.1 139.8 | 
ek ellie Splice 128. 1 135.8 | 
a oy A a El el Re ee hs j 115.0 138.4 | 
REE MD, ES dd td2 sd ciddld dnc BS dclnble 0 dx 114.0 133.8 | 
ES oR aap pre ep 116.9 128.8 | 
IE £5 FASE A och c ec cksce cabkdens Jaded ri7.4 132.1 | 
MS ila ba. Ullode  wiedwccchs ine cecde 114.0 134.9 | 
Seige oe cencehas cra 113.0 132.7 | 
 SEESRAR, F510, eal ass pe 113.0 131.1 
eS 112.0 128.5 | 
EL << coc Boch c, oaciedes et. feees 113.0 126.0 | 
eek his ciirdhe'e ovdintippshtonciesGth « 112.7 125.6 | 
Average for 1920.................... 116.2 | 132.3 | 
1921. 
SE, TR ER REE Se ae 112.3 129. 2 
EE Ce das scanned owdidscs$<cocence 114.7 132.5 | 
Sans te A BSP Pre Ps Le 114.5 127.9 
nin duced tee dws onianandadee rors 116. 3 142. 3 | 
Se Se (ene Sas Se eae 117.4 96. 4 
A SIS SOE FRR 118.7 102. 1 
0 ) i? TRS BS Eo Sea 116. 4 105.8 | 
PES RRR Bi Tor Sh See | OG Ee 








The average hourly production per worker below ground in |! 
is still far below that of prewar times. In April, 1921, the decrease 
in hourly preduction, per worker, as compared with the montiiy 
average & 1913, amounted to 14.7 per cent in the Ruhr district and 
te 24.3 per cent in Upper Silesia, and this in spite of the fact that 
the hourly production per worker below ground had reaclied its 
highest post-war figure in the Upper Silesian mines in April, 11. 

is decrease in preduction per individual worker below ground ' 
in part due to irrational exploitation of the mines during the ww 
which makes it now necessary to mine chiefly the less valuable seams. 


Distribution Statistics. 


[\ THE following table is shown the distribution in August, 1!1, 
of domestic coal consumption and that of coal exports and tle 
relative importance of Upper Silesian coal in both: 
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pISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS OF GERMAN HARD COAL 
AND COKE,! AUGUST, 1921. 


{1 metric ton 2,204.6 pounds.|} 


Coal from all 
German mining | 
districts. 


Upper Silesian coal. 





! 

Per cent 
of total 
domestic 
consump- 
| tion and 
| of total 
| exports 
in each 
group. 


Group of consumers. | Per cent 
of Upper 
Metric Silesian 
tons. | coal 
in each 
group. 











Domestic consumption. 


Industry 4,059, 000 51. 
Railroads.......... Dt icnedhoes csentecagscescend 1,356,000 | 17. : 
Bunker coal 280, 000 3. 
Gas, water, and electrical works 1,041,000 | 13. 
Heating of dwellings, agriculture, and handicraft 
ae eth ne nnnccs vedecccccscssescoces 1,042,000 | 13. 
Miscellaneous 104, 000 1.3 








7, 882,000 | 100. 








‘Entente countries 1,544,000 | 66.5 

Poland, Hungary, Memel, Danzig, and Austria 529,000 | 22.8 506, 000 | 
xported at market prices inclusive of exports to 
Czechoslovakia............. it ARE SS ELI RS. 248,000 | 10.7 56, 000 | 














AS er ....-.| 2,321,000 | 100.0 | 664,000 | 
} 





— 


' Theamount of coke distributed has been converted into its cquivalent in hard coal. 


According to the ares table 51.5 per cent of all the hard 


oal and coke available for German domestic consumption went to 
ndustrial establishments in August, 1921; the railroads consumed 
7.2 per cent; gas, water, and electrical works, 13.2 per cent; and the 
heating of dwellings, agriculture, and the Renadinralt industries, also 
3.2 percent. Of the coal exported, 66.5 per cent went to the entente 
untries as reparation, 22.8 per cent to countries to which Germany 
as bound by the treaty of Versailles to make coal deliveries at 
ices fixed by the entente, and only 10.7 per cent was exported at 
orld market prices. The table also shows that 23.7 per cent of the 
ard coal consumed in Germany and 28.6 per cent of that exported 
ume from the Upper Silesian coal fields. Upper Silésian coal played 
very important réle in the provision of coal for the heating of 
wellings, for agriculture, the handicrafts, gas, water, and electrical 
orks, as nearly one-third of the hard coal consumed by these groups 
consumers was of that origin; 22.2 per cent of the ‘ther coal con- 
med by railroads and 21.4 per cent of that consumed by industry 
as also Upper Silesian coal. It formed only a relatively small part 
the reparation coal but nearly all the coal exported from Germany 
) countries of eastern Europe was of Upper Silesian origin. 
The Sarre mines produced 41,000 tons more hard coal in August, 
v21, than in the preceding month. This represents the largest 
onthly production of these mines in post-war times. The stock of 
ned coal at these mines increased from 242,165 metric tons in 
uly to 430,000 metric tons in August. The provision of the German 
stricts on the right bank of the Rhine with Sarre coal is now being 
usidered by France. 
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Railroads—Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 


HE Railroad Labor Board in decision No. 501, issued Decer ye, 

12, 1921, has revised the national agreement made in |\\\9 

between the director general of railroads and the Brother) ,.\.| 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laboyors. 
The new rules, which became effective December 16, 1921, prov: 
for a 10-hour day in the sense that time and one-half begins afte; 
the tenth hour instead of after the eighth. 

Pursuant to the terms of decision No. 119 of the board ani ¢\ 
provisions of the transportation act, a large number of carriers |\¢\\ 
conferences with representatives of their employees in the classi {ica- 
tion affected, namely, maintenance of way and shop laborers. nd 
certain of the rules affecting working conditions were agreed \ipon. 
The disputed rules were certified to the board for decision. ince 
the majority of the carriers and their employees agreed upor the 
major part of the rules governing seniority and promotions (articles 
2 and 3 of the old agreement) the fitielen comprising these rules 
were omitted in their entirety. 

Following are the rules revised by the board together wit! the 
changes made therein. Portions of the rules which embody merely 
additions to the old rules are indicated by italics; other changes 
are indicated in the notes. 


Article I.—Scope. 


These rules govern the hours of service and working conditions of all emp|o\ccs 
in the maintenance of way department a including supervisory forces above the 
rank of foreman), shop and round house laborers (including their gang leaders), transier 
and turntable operators, engine watchmen, pumpers, highway crossing wate |iicn, 
and all other employees performing work properly rehienised as work belonging to 
and coming under the jurisdiction of the maintenance of way department, «\¢)! 
as provided in decisions of the United States Railroad Labor Board on (isjiites 
submitted under Decision No. 119 for other crafts or classes. ; 

They supersede all rules, practices, and working conditions in conflict therewith. 

by w : ‘ he old rule 
Tho taliate th exohide that under thie rule le interpreted by the eanployees to mash the Inclusion vl ines 
ciasses in the 10-hour workday. 


Article IV.—Discipline and grievances. 
ADVICE OF CAUSE. 


(a) Employees disciplined or dismissed will be advised of the cause for such a: (100, 


in writing, if requested within 10 days. 
HEARING. 
(b) An employee disciplined or who feels unjustly treated shall upon making 4 
written — to the immediate superior within 10 days from date of gdvice |e s\n 
a fair partial hearing within 10 days thereafter and a decision will be rev ‘ered 


within 20 days after completion of hearing. Such employee may select not to «v4 
three employees to assist at the hearing. 
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TRANSCRIPT. 


(c) A transcript of an employee’s evidence when taken in writing will be furnished 
only to such employee upon verifying and signing same. 


COPIES FOR COMMITTEE, 


(d) A copy of all the evidence taken in writing at the hearing will he promptly 
made available for use of a properly constituted committee, when required, in handling 
cases on appeal of which notice has been given in accordance with section (¢) of this 
article. 


APPEAL. 


(ec) An employee dissatisfied with a decision will have the right to appeal in succes- 
sion up to and including the highest official designated hy the management to handle 
such cases, if notice of appeal is given the official rendering the decision within 10 
days thereafter. The ri ht of the employee to be assisted by duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the employee is recognized. 


EXONERATION. 


(f) If the charge against the employee is not sustained, it shall be stricken from the 
record. If py reason of such unsustained charge the employee has been removed from 
position held, reinstatement will be made and payment allowed for the assigned 
working hours actually lost, while out of the service of the railroad, at not less than 
the rate of pay of position formerly held or for the difference in rate of pay earned in 
or out of the service. 


PENDING DECISION. 


(g) Prior to the assertion of grievances as herein provided, and while questions of 
grievances are pending, there will be neither a shutdown by the employer nor a 
suspension of work by the employees. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


(h) Employees serving on committees, on sufficient notice, shall be granted leave 
of absence and free transportation for the adjustment of differences between the rail- 
road and its employees. 


Article V.—Hours of Service, Overtime and Calls. 
A DAY’S WORK. 


(a-1) Except as otherwise provided in these rules eight consecutive hours, exclu- 
sive of the meal period, shall constitute a day’s work. 

(a-2) For regular operations requiring continuous hours, eight consecutive hours 
without meal period may be assigned as constituting a day’s work, in which case not 
to exceed 20 minutes shall be allowed in which to eat without deduction in pay, 
when the nature of the work permits. 


HOURS PAID FOR. 


(a-3) Except by mutal agreement, regularly established daily working hours will not 
be reduced folew eight to avoid making force reductions. 

When less than eight hours are worked for convenience of senploycce, or when 
regularly asigned for service of less than eight hours on Sundays and holidays, or when 
due to inclement weather interruptions occur to regular established work period 
preventing eight hours’ work, only actual hours worked or held on duty will be paid 
for, except as provided in these rules. 

(a-4). Eliminated. , 

Nore.—The eliminated section read as follows: ’ 

“Except as otherwise provided in these rules only the hours between the beginning and release fro 
duty, exclusive of the meal period, shall be paid for.” 
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SUNDAY WORK—FULL-DAY PERIOD. 


(a-5). Except as otherwise provided in these rules, time worked on Sundays a, | 
the following holidays—namely, New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Dec,,., 
tion Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas shal! |... 
paid for at the pro rata hourly rate when the entire number of hours constituting ¢)).. 
regular week-day assignment are worked. 

has been omitted from the rule: 


NoTE.— following paragra 
“Qn roads where an agreement or practice more favorable to the employees is in effect such agreeny:; 
or practice, in so far as it relates to section (a-5), may be retained. 


SUNDAY WORK—LESS THAN FULL-DAY PERIOD. 


oe) Sacer as otherwise provided in these rules, when assigned, notified, or calle. 
to work on Sundays and or the above specified holidays a less number of hours t/i: 
constitutes a day’s work within the limits of the regular week-day assignment, 1). 
ployees shall be paid a minimum of three hours for two hours’ work or less, and at th» 
pro rata hourly rate after the second hour of each tour of duty. 

Nore.—The old rule provided for a minimum allowance of twe hours at overtime tate for two hour.’ 
work or less. The following, which sparing in the old rule, has been omitted here: 

Time worked before or after the limits of the regular week-day assignment shall be paid for on the avi i) 
me dhe dh an ph ms favorable to th lo is in effect such agree 

r re an or more favo o the em effect suc ent 

practice, in so far as it relates to this section (a-6), may be retained. — = 


OVERTIME. 


(a-7) Eliminated. 


NotTE.—a-7 provided that “Overtime for laborers in extra or ry | gangs whose employment is seasona! 

on aos | in character, when e in work not customarily done by regular section gangs, such 94 
ballasting and rail la including the tie renewals incident thereto, and ditching or in improvemen! 
work as bank grade and line changes, riprapping and similar work, shall be computed (: 
the ninth and tenth hour of continuous service, exclusive of the meal period, pro rata, on the actual 
minute basis and thereafter at the rate of time and one-halftime. Such extra or floating gangs wil! 0» 
be used todisplace regular section gangs.” 

(a-8) Except as otherwise provided in these rules, the ninth and tenth hours when worked 
continuous with regular work period shall be ta 4 at pro rata hourly rate; beyond the 
tenth hour shall be paid for at rate of time and one-half time on the minute basis. 

Note.—The old rule provided for payment at the rate of time and one-half after the eighth hour of cn- 
tinuous service. 

CALLS. 


(a-9) Except as otherwise provided in these rules, employees notified or called to 
perform work not continuous with the regular work period, will be allowed a mini- 
mum of three hours for two hours’ work or less. If held on duty in excess of two 
hours, time and one-half time will be allowed on the minute basis. 


SERVICE IN ADVANCE OF WORK PERIOD. 


(a-10) Except as otherwise provided in these rules, loyees will be allowed 
time and one-half time on minute basis for service performed continuous with aud 10 
advance of regular work period. 

(a-11) Eliminated. 

Note.—The eliminated rule read as follows: 


“Em who have completed their work period for the day and been released from duty, require 
to return for further service may, if conditions justify, be paid as if on continuous duty.” 


WATCHMEN, ETC. 


(a-12) Positions not requiring continuous manual labor such as camp cooks and cay») 
track, tunnel, bridge and highway crossing watchmen, flagmen at r..'- 
way noninterlocked crossings, lamp men, pumpers, engine watchmen at isolal:' 
ts, steam-shovel, pile-driver, crane and ditcher watchmen, will be paid a mont!i!\ 
rate to cover all service rendered. For new positions this monthly rate shall be bi» 
on the hours and compensation for positions of a similar kind. If assigned hours are 1° 
creased or decreased the monthly rate shall be adjusted pro rataas the hours of ser\\ 
in the new assignment bear 'to the hours of service in the present assignment. |!) 
hours of employees covered by this rule shall not be reduced helow eight per day fo: 
six days per week. 
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AUTHORITY FOR OVERTIME. 
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Exceptions to the foregoing paragraph shall be made for individual positions at 
busy crossings or other places requiring continuous alertness and application, when 


3 and agreed to: between the management and a committee of employees. For such ex- 
ig cepted positions the foregoing paragraph shall not apply. 

all he 

7 the INTERMITTENT SERVICE. 


(b) No assigned hours will be designated for employees performing intermittent 
sheet service requiring them to work, wait, or travel, as regulated by train service and 
the character of their work, and where hours can not be definitely regulated 


BEGINNING AND END OF DAY. 


called (c-1) The corp ean of the work period shali be arranged by mutual understanding 

i} than between the local officers and the employees’ committee based on actual service require- 

[, @m- ments. 

aL the Note.—The old agreement contained rules fixing the starting time of the shifts, instead of leaving it to 
the mutual of the officers and employees concerned, as shown in the new section (c-1). These 


rules were as follows: ‘ 
“(e-2) Starting time.—The starting time of the work period for regularly assigned service will be desig- 
sestus nated by the supervisory officer and will not be changed without first giving employees affected 36 houry’ 


notice. : 
. “(¢-3) Single shiftdays.—Employees working single shifts, regularly assigned exclusively to day service, 
ment of will start work period between 6 a.m. and 8 a. m. . . ; 
“ (emd) — shift, day and night —Employees working single shifts, regularly assigned exclusively to 
part da night service, will start work period between 3 p. m. and 6 p. m. 
“(¢- shift, night —Employees working single shifts, regularly assigned exclusively to night 
service will start work period between 6 p.m. and 9 p. m. 
se c-6) Variation.—¥or regular operations necessitating working period varving from those fixed for the 
general force as per sections (c-3), (c-4), and (c-5), the hours of work will be assigned in accordance with the 
requirements. 


) hours’ 


easonal 

such 94 MEAL PERIOD. 

vement 

uted for » ° . 

> actual (d-1) The time and length of lunch period shall be subject to mutual agreement. 
will not 


Note.—The national! agreement stipulated that the meal period when allowed should be between the 
ed ending of the fourth hour and the beginning of the seventh hour after starting work, unless otherwise agreed 
work upon. 


nd the : WORK DURING MEAL PERIOD. 
—— (d-2) If the meal period is not afforded within the allowed or agreed time limit 


and is worked, the meal period shall be paid for at pro rata rate, and 20 minutes, with 
pay, in which to eat be afforded at the first opportunity. 


Note.—The old rule provided for payment for work during the meal! period at the rate of time and 
‘led to one-half. 


mini- Tayi LENGTH OF MEAL PERIOD. 
of two (d-3) Eliminated. 


Note.—This rule stipulated that: 


“Unless acceptable to a majority of the employees direct!y interested, the meal period shall not be less 
than 30 minutes nor more than one hour.’’ 





lowed DETERMINING HOURLY RATE. 
and in : 
(e) To compute the hourly rate of monthly-raied employees, divide the monthly salary 
by 204. In determining the hourly rate fractions, less than one-half of 1 cent shall be 
dropped; one-half cent or over to be counted as 1 cent. 


Nore.—The old method of aveaputing- the hourly rate was as follows: io 

‘‘To compute the hourly rate of monthly rated employees, take the number of werking days constituting 
acalendar year, multiply by eight and divide the annual salary by the total hours, exclusive of overtime 
and time » Bath on vacations, sick leave, holidays, or for any other cause. in determining 
the hourly rate, ions less than one-fourth of 1 cent shall’be as one-fourth of 1 cent; over one-fourth and 
— ena, as one-half cent; over one-half and under three-fourths, as three-fourths: over three-fourths, 
camp as 1 cent, 


required 


ow TRAVEL TIME IN CAMP CARS. 

ated 

nthly (f) Employees required by the management to travel on or off their assigned terri- 
bused in boarding cars will be allowed straight time anisms | during regular working 
re in- hours, and for Sundays and holidays during hours established for work periods on 
rvice other days. 


The Note.—The national agreement contained the additional clause: “When traveling in boarding cars 
t 








y for after work hours, y time allowed will be for actual time traveling after 10 p. m. and before 
6a. m., at half-time rate.”” 
[329] 
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AUTHORITY FOR OVERTIME. 


(g) No overtime hours will be worked without authority of a superior officer, 64.) 
in case of emergency where advance authority is not obtainable. 


SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES, 


(h) Employees whose responsibilities and or supervisory duties require servic. j) 


excess of the working hours or days assigned for the general force will be compeii..i,,) for 
on a monthly rate to cover all services rendered, except that when sucn em))|0\ .s in ¢ 
are required to perform work which is not a part of their responsibilities or super) i.) 


duties, on Sundays or in excess of the established working hours, such work i}! },. 
paid for on the basis provided in these rules in addition to the monthly rate.* ~,... 
tion foremen required to walk or patrol track on Sundays shall be paid therei., ,, 
the basis provided in these rules in addition to the monthly rate. 

Nore.—The following clause was omitted at the point where the asterisk (*) appears: “ F.: 


employees, now paid on an hourly rate, apply the monthly rate, determined by multiplying the 
rate by 208.” 


ASSIGNMENTS TRAVELING. 


(i) Employees temporarily or permanently assigned to duties requiring viriaijle 
hours, working on or traveling over an assigned territory and away from and 011. oj 
reach of their regular boarding and lodging places or outfit cars, will provide | ard 
and lodging at their own expense and will be allowed time at the rate of 10 hours per 
day at pro rata rates and in addition pay for actual time worked in excess of 8 hours on 
the bases provided in these rules, excluding time traveling or waiting. When working 
at points accessible to regular boarding and lodging places or outfit cars, the provisions 
of this rule will not apply. 


REPORTING AND NOT USED. 


_(j) Regular section laborers required to report at usual starting time and plac jor 
the day’s work and when conditions prevent work being performed will be allowed 
6: gare of three hours. If held on duty over three hours, actual time so heli wil! 
i for. 
mployees whose regular assignment is less than three hours are not covered |)\ 1))is 
rule. (This paragraph is to cover regular assignments such as care of switch |amps 
or other duties requiring short periods on Sundays or other days for special pur) v=.) 
(k-1) Eliminated. 
NotE.—The eliminated section read as follows: 


“Special service.—Where special work is done outside of regular work od and extra com pen-ation 
agreed upon, overtime will not apply.’’ ” Par 


ABSORBING OVERTIME, 


(k-2) Employees will not be required to suspend work, after starting any <uily 
assigned work period, for the purpose of absorbing overtime. 






REDUCTIONS, 
(e) 
furn: 
prov 
will 


(1) Gangs will not be laid off for short periods when ed reduction of expenses 
can be accomplished by first laying off the junior men. is will not operate ayiins! 
men in the same gang dividing time. 


TRAVEL TIME. 


(m} The employees not in outfit cars will be allowed straight time when traveling 
by train by direction of the yo egg apres regular work period, and ovc-/u//- 
time rate during overtime hours, whether on or off assigned territory. , 

Employees will not be allowed time while traveling in the exercise of senivrity 
rights, or between their homes and designated assembly points, or for other per-:.0al 
reasons. 


NoTE.—Straight time instead of half time was allowed during overtime hours under the old agrevei\'. 
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MEALS AND LODGING. 


n) In rgency cases, employees taken off their assigned territory to work else- 
“ane will be furnished meals and lodging by the railroad if not accompanied by their 
outfit cars. This rule not to apply to employees customarily carrying midday lunches 
and not being held away from their assigned territory an unreasonable time beyond 
the evening meal hour. 

Note.—The old_ rule ided that the rate applicable to the character of the work preponderating 


for the day should be paid with the same qualification as above, namely, that there was to be no reduction 
in case of assignment to a lower rated tion 





















WITNESSES. 


(0) Employees mogeed to attend court at the request of the management or to 
appear as witnesses for the railroad will receive the same pay per day for every day 
held as they would have received for the regular hours of their assignment. They 
will be furnished necessary transportation and allowed necessary traveling and living 
reper i away from home. Any fees or mileage accruing will be assigned to 
the railroad. 


COMPOSITE SERVICE, 


(p) An employee working on more than one class of work four (4) hours or more on 
any day will be allowed the higher rate of pay for the entire day. When temporarily 
assigned by the proper officer to a lower-rated position, his rate of pay will not be 
reduced. 

FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 


(q) The pay of female employees for the same class of work shall be the same as 
that of men and their working conditions must be healthful and fitted to their needs. 
The laws enacted for the government of their employment must be observed. 

(r) Eliminated. 

Note.—Section (r) read as follows: 


“ Work Se een Sasept as provided in these rules no compensation will be allowed for work 
not performed .’? 


Article VI.—General. 
DISCRIMINATION. 


(a) There will be no discrimination on account of membership or nonmembership 
in an association of employees. Employees serving on committees will, on sufficient 
notice, be granted leave it dheaace and such free transportation as is consistent with 
the regulations of the railroad, when called for committee work. 


CONSENT TO TRANSFER. 


(6) Exeept for temporary service, employees will not be transferred to another 
division unless they so desire. 


CAMP CARS. 


(c) It will be the policy to maintain camp cars in good and sanitary condition, to 
furnish bathing facilities when. practicable and desired by the paced Pracw on and to 
provide sufficient means of ventilation and air space. All dining and sleeping cars 
will be screened when necessary. Permanent camp cars used for road service will 
be equipped with s ong consistent with safety and character of car and comfort of 
employees. ‘It will be the duty of the foreman to see that cars are kept clean. When 
necessary in the judgment of the management, kitchen and dining cars will be fur- 
nished and equipped with stoves, utensils, and dishes in proper proportion to the 
number of men to be accommodated. 


WATER. 


\d) The carrier will see to it that an adequate supply of water suitable for domestic 
uses is made available to employees living in its buildings, camps, or outfit cars. 
Where it must be transported and stored in receptacles, they shall be well adapted 
to the purpose. 
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WEEK-END VisiTs. 


(e) Employees will be allowed, when in the judgment of the management c», 
tions permit, to make week-end trips to their homes. Free transportation | 
ao i 1 nee with the regulations. Any time lost on this account » 

paid for. 





be 
to Ap! 


wages: 
conditi 


range | 


TOOLS. 


(f) The carriers will furnish the employees such general tools as are neces. 
perform their work, except such tools as are customarily furnished by skilled 
men. 

TRANSFERRING HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


(9) og transferred from one location to another by direction of the ma.) 
t will be entitled to move their household effects without payment of /: 


charges. 

h) ee transferring from one location to another in exercising their sey) \y;; 
rights will be entitled to move their household effects without payment of tre:s!); 
charges only once in each 12-month period. 


LOCAL SAVING CLAUSE, 
(i) Eliminated. 
Note .—Section (7) read as follows: 


“ Any privileges or practices mecessary to meet local conditions and not conflicting with any ries o 
these cles are not affected.” 


(j) Eliminated. 
NorTe.—Section (j) read as follows: 


ba schedule of working conditions shall be printed by the railroads and any employee affecte! t) vrei 
shall be provided with a copy on request.” 


PRINTING SCHEDULE, 


CONTROVERSIES. 


(k) Eliminated. 


(2) Eliminated. 
Note.—Rules (k) and (1) referred to conditions peculiar to Government control 


RATES. 


DATE EFFECTIVE AND CHANGES. 


(m) This ent shall be effective as of December 16, 1921, and shall contin 
in effect unti bo changed as provided herein or under the provisions of the tran: 
act, 3 
Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or modify these 1) 
30 days’ written advance notice, containing the proposed changes, shall be 
and conferences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said notice (sl: 
another date is mutually agreed upon. 


Decision 426 of the Railroad Labor Board operates to reduce tv 
es of certain daily rate men employed as steamship clerks, freiy!i' 
handlers, and express and station employees on the Boston & Ma: 
Maine Central, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Central \.\ 
land, and Portland Railway Cos.’ lines. 
ior to January 1, when the national agreement of the Brot\ir- 
hood of Steamship Clerks, freight handlers, and express and stiiion 
employees went into effect, it was the practice of these carrier- \ 
pay employees in the clerical and station service on a daily basi. 
ee were assi to service six days a week and s«ine 
seven, but both received the same rate. The clerks’ national avree- 
ment provided for a differential in favor of the employees wor!'1y 
on a seven-day-per-week basis. The decision of the board does :\\ 





with this differential by soancing the daily rate of the seven-day-)'- aa 

week employees to the rates paid the six-day emplo , thus revert- Btn," 

ing to the practice prevailing before January 1, 1920. The Ame 
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Brick and Clay Industry —Chicago District." 
T's Chicago district locals of the United Brick and Clay Workers 


of America and certain employers of Cook County and vicinity 

have entered into an agreement, effective November 1, 1921, 
to April 30, 1923, covering a 2,000 men, which while reducing 
yages 124 per cent provides for the maintenance of the old working 
conditions practically intact. The following table gives the present 
range of wages per hour on different classes of work: 


HOURLY RATES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF WORK. 








Class of work. Lowest. | Highest. 
Cents. Cents. 
ET a 65} 92 
ne. so S.. Ls csc ctins eet 664 83 
Belt room............ peep gsys basen 664 x4 
en | Oe ewscecces 17) 178 
Brick burning.......... FERTILE 674 764 | 
SS OS ee 6S 754 | 
Engine and boiler rooms.........__.. 664 92 
Ie ci cah cp « «ound s ponte anes 3 bis 83 





\In certain yards of some of the brick companies the rates are 3 cents higher per hour en account of black 
brick. 


Burned brick handlers are paid from 24 cents to 83 cents per thou- 
sand bricks with extra compensation under specified circumstances. 

Walling gangs are to receive $4.114 to $4.30 per arch. 

The ment, among other important measures, provides: 

For a basic eight-hour day with exceptions for certain occupations 
and allowances for pieceworkers. 

That substantial fines shall be imposed under certain circumstances 
upon employees, employers, and the union, such practice making for 
“standard product, continuous operation of plant, prevention of 
waste, faithtul performance of duty, and maintenance of wage scale.” 

That all collected fines shall go into a plant relief fund under the 
joint management of the employer and the union membership. 

That the yard steward shall enforce the agreement and try to set- 
tle complaints. In case he can not adjust a matter himself he is to 
report it to the district council. If the district council can not effect 
a settlement recourse is to be had to an umpire agreed upon by the 
manufacturer and the business agent of district council No. 1. 





Building Trades—Cincinnati.” 
Woeen rates in the building trades of Cincinnati have recently 


been revised in a somewhat unusual manner. In Cincinnati, 
as elsewhere, it was felt that the conditions of 1921 demanded 
a readjustment of the wage scale, and as the employers and workers 
could not ee upon a new scale, the matter was left to arbitration, 
Rabbi David Phillipson being accepted by both sides as umpire. 





< Union Clay Worker, December, 1921, Chicago, and American Federationist, January, 1922, Washing- 
) The American Contractor, Oct. 15 and Dec. 24, 1921. 
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Early in October he announced a new scale, which involved . po. 
duction of about 14 per cent in existing rates, and was to become 
effective November 8, 1921. Six trades, the bricklayers, carpe) {oy 
laziers, marble setters, painters, and elevator constructors, had ye. 
used to come into the arbitration, so no rates were set for the... }y; 
the umpire recommended that in fairness to the others, contract ys 
should be guided in paying these recalcitrant trades by the cuts made 
im the rates of those who accepted arbitration. 

Apparently, the working of this award was not satisfactory, fo 
the employers, acting together as the Associated Building Industries 
of Cincinnati and Vicinity, have recently issued a revised scale \yich 
increases the rates set by the arbitrator, which became effective 
December 12, and which is to endure until December 23, 1922. The 
employers explain that this action was taken after consultation with 
professional and business men’s groups, and was adopted because 
the industry was found to be suffering from the low scale set by the 
umpire. 

We have taken this step because other cities have not made the expected or prom. 


ised reduction in wages in the building trades. _ Our recent reduction made the scale 
in Cincinnati too low in comparison to other cities with whom we must comete for 


our labor supply. 

We do not believe that this slight increase in hourly rates will increase the actual 
cost of building, for if our wages are too low in comparison to other cities the supply 
of efficient hanics wi!l be limited, which has the very certain effect of decreased 


efficiency. We further believe that the step we have taken will induce the better 
class of mechanics from other cities to come to Cincinnati. This will increase eff. 
cieney and therefore production costs will be lower. Cincinnati has too many times 
suffered from a loss of the better mechanics attracted by the higher scales of wages 
prevalent generally throughout the country. The scale, as established, places the 
various mechanics in their proper wage relation with other trades, and Cincituati’s 
wage average in its proper relative position with other cities. 


The hourly rates as set by the arbitrator and as revised by thie en- 


ployers, are as follows: 


Arbitrator’s Revised 
scale. scale. 


I et a Se Me. ahecann ¢ $0. 775 $0. 875 
AI ESR LS) | eR eae eee eee ae 875 95 
et OEE PEOPLE Ey ee Eee PSO, LBS STI . 875 95 
Fixture hangers 4 ‘ gia ugh tint 75 , $75 
EEE TL Sr | eee 67 () 
Sie pega a go ag gol a a 725 
Laborers. . . 375 0 
Lat tk. Joi 62 875 5 
NLS thi id tian Oadplcid wie Wb Rd sw os 6. n> co- oe 825 875 
Plasterers. e » 1. 00 1. 125 
A, ck a weie we Goebel cs tis. ksh <a bccn cececees 875 
A Mey ES ie i a 675 
ers: 
NS iri, 6 RPO SIRE honk Geta sn» Hate. « 575 
Ueda cee ry ce dns WU chiddbid ble éind « 875 ) 
AL a IR, Lane ct ens ne Si ca . 875 95 
coe. Ti. bas son thecnae ee . 675 . 80 
EB RETURNS ERA OR) 2 le oe ae ie 875 95 
Structure| iron workers...............cccc eee c eee cnes 775 95 
[334] 
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& Te Building Trades—San Francisco. 
ecom 
nters, CCORDING to the December 29, 1921, issue of Builders’ Ex- 
ad Te. A change, issued by the San Francisco Builders’ Exchange, the 
but impartial wage board for the San Francisco building industry 
actors has handed down its decision establishing the wage scale for the San 
made Francisco building trades for the year 1922. 
The board conceived its task to be “to adjust wages equitably, 
*v, for approximating as closely as possible a compensation which would 
ustrieg be a true measure of the value of the service.”’ 
which The functions of the board were limited to the “establishment of 
‘ective proper differentials in the wages paid to the various crafts—which 
The will involve readjustments rather than general flat increases or 
n with decreases in all wages.’’ It had no jurisdiction over working con- 
ecause ditions, hours, questions of restriction of output, etc. 
by the In determining the new scale the board considered— 
(1) Relative skill. 
en (2) Continuous or noncontinuous nature of the employment. | 
he scale (3) Relative hazard involved. | 
pete for (4) Shortage of craftsmen in certain trades. | 
— (5) Cost of living. ie 
, supply As to the efficiency of building labor and the cost of building con- 
creased struction, the board says: 
hogs The investigation disclosed a circumstance to which particular attention is directed, 
a and that is that by reason of the fact that conditions in the building trades industry 
7 a have been made more nearly normal and free from artificial restriction, the actual 
on the efficiency value of labor in building construction was at least 20 per cent greater in 
ineeill the year 1921 than in the year 1920, though the reduction in the wage scale made by 
the arbitration board was only 7} per cent. In other words, though the reduction in 
wage was only 74 per cent, there may be a further reduction in the labor cost of build- 
he em- ing construction is a matter of uncertain speculation. If it does occur it is safe to 
say that it will be gradual and spread over a period of time. . 
vised Following is the new scale for the year 1922. For purposes of . 
ws comparison the scales effective May 15, and June 13, 1921, are given 


95 wherever possible: | 


Q7F WAGE SCALE FOR SAN FRANCISCO BUILDING TRADES, EFFECTIVE MAY 15 AND JUNE 
: 13, 1921, AND JAN. 1 TO DEC, 31, 1922. 











+0) Daily rate effective— 




















875 Craft. 
125 May 15, | June 13, _ om 
Qs 1921. 1921. 192.” 
| 
i MEET on cacidawceccsscccccinbspssccescocbbas $8. 50 $7. 85 $7. 00 
ie A RE RE 10. 00 9. 25 9. 00 
a enccectebditnedabasccceds le iiekiihien cock 6. 00 
Nee ee esse eres sancccccssnesessscvevedivblbedsdesdeusia el eee we 
8. co roc cnbeneaneeecceilal ae 7. 00 
is tet nndesnccacceressssabeuenabersrobituese bushibiitedactisess 8. 00 
COPOMRED SUS idan 2. ccececsncnscre esc cecerececececsescncscnsessors| 9. 00 8. 35 8. 00 : 
Carpenters’ helpers............. Tahitias tom adihinitds cnatyghabeinadintnionactnbenicteimamieetashiihainiiding 6. 00 
aon Sonn. cbecaneccccevecesnveneses 9. 00 8. 35 | 8. 00 
Comment finishers? laborers SORA D tRNA CS, 65.4. 45 e000 bbsinkncknbontas shibabbarobut . ° [ossseseseees 
ee RE a ee Le a re ¢  S pete 
pcctrical fixture hangers ial Mindat ve doscees averse rsvces ett 8. 00 7.40 ; ~ 
Se aces i cccccccdacsceccccccscccscccccces 10. 00 | 25 8. 00 
NL HS aT 6. 00 
a ccc cwaccccccedes &. 50 85 8. 00 
Nee cs caPibacs cccnccescclosossoescces 6.00 
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WAGE SCALE FOR SAN FRANCISCO BUILDING TRADES, EFFECTIVE MAY 15 AND Jr 
13, 1921, AND JAN. 1 TO DEC, 31, 1922—Coneinded. 



































Daily rate effective— 7 
Cratt. | ink 
May 15, June 13, _ 
1921. 1921: + Ha 
ed, gov 
Engineers, hoisting and portable............... 2.2.2.2... cc cece ceceel cece cee eee $3.35 |... wag 
Engineers, on drvicks EE oe penne $10.00 |......-.. — ; ‘i 
ee eee oc 4 ee ie Spay Be ees a 7. 40 ") 
UND so on scc shop tdbthdedae bbb ddcnine dbEbn db e's Ep iL Sa ddde d¥'Abbwdlcnnite- 50 y 
Glass work he ae e ek tol. dreeeE cabin odes. ene weieseiiee ope rhe =e 7. 85 rw bts 
a ge RP Boa Mh ddcbesibcbe. 2550822. 00530 K yh ee 8.35 | . to a 
ES ED Sy a | 8. 50 7.40 | 
eeeemltne architectural iron, helpers. ....... ideskesbiest..0cs: Sno cunate 5.00)... . any 
pumas onineriad gongats PERE <6 454 bb 5+ - 2b iadd op bes = ob} 658 eee 7. BB | H 
ousesmiths, reinforced concrete, helpers.............,.. Sieben sng a OR, ee aria ’ 
fron workers, bridge and struetural........... 22.2. 2..2.20020200202. 10. 00 | 9. 25 | on 10 | 
EES LL LLELLE FOR AE LE, OE CES 6.00 | el) (1) 
Gs we Sono tesla ne dses> Vegcct ocd ncc eh fiw tgs cccn bee: AA ) “se 
SPIRITS SEES KEE RTCE Hera see aoe: h aps Ser nares 10, 00 9. 25 | 0) the 
errr ol, aap rchatrcerercocddeceshuwcdnccce<l 6.50 | ) : 
ne ce gay =... DET abeb bedudheekiws wtaniseseces an JAR OTL 6.95 | ) bind 
an SEES SSIS GO AD a ee RNR ONE 6.00 ; 

REED, Slee, 2 OPIS -ots criger ries i rreroryyr iro cg 8.00 | 7.40 | “ mur 
on ck cnadanavenaties scucercumbeabhep Wee $654 I 96 pinple wigs 9 4s | 5. 55 | ) 1 
Millmen, planing mill department.........................-.-...-.- 8.00 7. 40 | ) ‘ 
Millmen, sash and door department... ................ 00.22.0002... 7, 00 | 6. 0 ") plec 
Millwrights i ne i 9. 00 5. 35 ‘FD xce 
EES EL er een EE [eceseeeeeee 8.35 | ) 3 
dd hk cd iad oSinteieb «4.466 4b «56454 40> - Sabbbb peed ince -fa<e <4 445 en- 9. 25 | ) 

Mosaic@nd terrazo workers......................................... 8.50 | 7.85 ' 
Mosaic and terrazo workers’ helpers.....................2..--cececcelecceccetccee 6.00 | 0 
a has. dae en cnibawe ogee. 8. 50 8.35 | ) 
* helpers... .. ee ee ee ee ibeidecsseecss | Hw) 
mites, varnishers, and polishers (outside ceded deaktip cha sate vp ie £ ‘9. é + "”) 
Pain ’ ou is Saul avuktee wpdiecess os . 35 ) 
Pile drivers and wher! MENEUOEN CoB oe es chaddedivtistislandbs Kisbebeectl, 8.35 | 
Pha h ch dab dens adiedh ade die NM cbowdbidddccébwirwireeece 11.00 | 10. 20 ") 
P ROGCAITIO£‘S .. ..02 26-00 Ri cabianen actObabtinn ¢ 9 die <bpheiids « 8» Reery oe ") 
ON taal ct ah ig lala EA Se SS EL, ATR ly ARS et... 
Plumbers............. SAMEAEE UE OR edo de AWOE lds oc abthVone Lidedel od 10.00 9.25 | a) 
Wooler nner this tlds biome dbish his d 8UEs Raids Abb hnebh VU didh do slo dicks oSbb sin Jock ce, swhaie 0) 
ir ctdndelind die ida os ogitedthemienene eo oat demeine: del ace >nan-<o S25.)\.....- j 

, composition Suwhe Sokctag haat Meanbieens secon sacch oc cece WE 1 Sete ween. J 7.50 natic 
ds cccos..2..800sV. Jes SPOR Lf. Sleek aki l WIKIA 5.65... and 
ESSERE Ee a 10. 00 9. 25 40 ili 
Sheet metal wo-kers’ Melpers.................00......0...-..2.----. WSL. 215 WB. LL ») Saur 

NE OE OF OP SE EET | ee, a aa 9, 25 
helpers......... og £2 poe 4S 0 Lee F ) ) a ROR) | tS. eee rs way }...... trade 
DEIR SGL akc Uscdsbdaneacvensessccseesecescccccee: 10.00 | 9, 25 | n) 
a acntcslandutsbdhenivacnstensccccccccccccces 9.00 8.35 | ») 

NS ii a ek Nea bee lichen doaes'ce Sowecsancas 10, 00 | 9, 25 ») Fe weg 
Steam shovelcranemen (per month)................................-.2e2..sse 135. 00° 
Steam shovel engineers (per month) .......:.........-.....2..ceceee ee ence ee eeee 222. 00 

SE ee pee ee PTE erere. 152. 65 | 

Neen nn nn ee dn canececcse|ccteccheccisleceecccdsice! 
ee eas del iind aie pcan dbenbckwtbcvaciddceccesss HEARST cae 8.35 

be aeORN Gob ede dw died esbedcecadeecvcccess|sceseceesace 8.35 
Sopeeeeeennmnainens MIME SVOMICE. . 5. ee cece cee cece neenee eee 5.0 
Stone Es ARdsRGRh eG hic ites ddewbenessceececdiccsce- PEEP RRA SE eee Oe 8.00 
a ek Es cei ik adedbisadebacescatcecesiscccncecoses | 7 
ee Be eas og dou cRbdns babs bacectsccces< Seer 8.80 |..... “ 
ei ideneniapbchebdnbdeninnnnciséindsséocccences lostinsitntininnintail SE inn Winechn 
Stonesetters, soft and granite............ 2.2.22... cceece ee eeeee sees BIL s cackith ix 0”) Hold m 

Ci AEaMR., i dctncedsceccsebasasbbuenersssoces cf 9. 00 8.35 8.) Trucker 
ee, SE oon sda cadcctcsedaustsbedabarsecesuss|ocopeseewewe 5. 55 
ec cLLELGL, os nebstbosecesssvesvcetectccescecccsn See ae (eae 
sepe tee een en Le nba kalidediate es canes Neate $l 30 Pov... * Sam 
Auto truck drivers, 2,500 esc ehUEh ors aidvndccotledersssousec C) 

Auto truck 4,500 to 6,500 pounds................-...2...... ay 6:00}........ 

| otros I ic didveebsssnndeneduse< ——e . = Ses. . . Th 
iteamsters, 2 Biirrstecstecsonsvassenasssccccasccccecspovscoonse]. =, Reh May 
es eae RG a ioe Cie ints Sascesseticiveccoudssced { yORGss..... 

I a ceccees areas ee Cage 

teamsters, 2 horsesand 4 horses.............2.-2.22020c20eejeeeeeeeeeeee 5. 55°}........ :; ing e 

- even 
«The 
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Cloth Hat and Cap Makers—New York.« 


HE Ladies’ Hat Manufacturers Protective Association of New 
York and the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 
America and the Joint Board of Millinery and Ladies’ Straw 

Hat Workers’ Unions of New York have concluded an agreement 
governing their relations until December 1, 1922. The question of 
wages was submitted to Mr. J. L. Magnes, as arbitrator. 

1e manufacturers asked for a decrease of 20 per cent in the 

wages of both pieceworkers and week workers. The union agreed 
to a 10 per cent reduction for pieceworkers and declined to agree to 
0 any reduction for week workers. 

) About 90 per cent of the workers affected are pieceworkers and 
10 per cent week workers. The week workers are of two classes, 
t 50 (1) sizers, blockers, pressers, and finishers, whose minimum wage in 
a the expiring agreement was $45, and (2) rounders, machine setters, 
binders, wirers, machine liners, and sweat-band sewers, whose mini- 
mum rate varied from $25 to $28. 

The arbitrator ordered a 15 per cent reduction in the wages of all 
pieceworkers, and 10 per cent in the rates of week workers with the 
exception of those whose minimum was between $25 and $28 a week. 





~ 


7.0 General Cargo and Grain Handling—Baltimore. 

a} 

09 HE following wages were agreed upon for the period between 
October 1, 1921, and March 31, 1922, by certain steamship 


agents and stevedores of the port of Baltimore and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association and its local unions Nos. 829 
and 858, for loading and unloading deep-water ships, exclusive of 
sailing vessels and barges engaged in the Atlantic coast and Gulf 


aL 

















trades: 
HOURLY RATES. 
; ———e = ud 
7 General and bulk Handling explosives 
cargo. dow i bay. 
} 
. Occupation. Overtime, Overtime, 
Straight | Sundays, Straight Sundays, 
\) time. and holi- time. and holi- 
y) | days. days. 
Winchmen, deckmen, and leaders }....................- $0.70 $1. 05 $1. 40 $2. 10 
a) Ne a ee cw dbecccenee . 65 1. 00 1. 30 2. 00 
8.0 po a ETE EEE aP eT opp Rte eee eee rE Oe e . 65 1.00 1.30 | 2.00 














1 Same as hatch or hold foremen. 


May 15, 1921, of 15 cents 





even greater reductions. 


ee 


The above rates represent a reduction from the rates in effect 
r hour, straight time, for handling 
penek ah cargo and bulk, and of 25 cents to 30 cents per hour for hand- 
ing explosives down bay. Some of the new overtime rates represent 





« The Headgear Worker, Dec. 10, 1921. 
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The following wage seale for handling grain aboard ships was 
established by an agreement, effective October 1, 1921, to March 3). 
1922, between certain contracting stevedores of the port of Baltin re 
and vicinity and local union No. 921 of the International Lojv- 


shoremen’s Association: 
HOURLY RATES. 





er ee 








Class of work. | . ~~? Over 
| eee eM 
ERE RES EN IS i Ca, a 1 $0.90 | 35 
SEN, S2 ie dhoats keueene nt sabe ha de Binh e bass cadesnahecgapercsccscoadese 1, 85 | 30 
Trimming oats, wheat, rye, barley, flaxseed, buckwheat, and corn........... . 85 39 
Carrying and stowing bagged NN 2.65 | 30 





1 Minimum of one-half or one whole day’s pay, as the case may be. 
* Minimum of one-half hour’s pay. 


Bag sewers and inholders are to be paid 95 cents per 100 bushels 
and under certain circumstances an additional 50 cents per hour. 

These new hourly wage rates for regular time are 15 cents loss 
than the rates effective May 15, 1921; the new overtime rates for 
the most part are 20 cents less than at such date. 

The basic day in both of these new agreements is eight hours— 
from 8 a. m. to 12 noon and from 1 to 5 p. m. on all week days. 

These agreements also provide— 

For sight holidays, on three of which, Christmas, Fourth of July, 
and Labor Day, only mail and baggage are to be handled except |y 
special agreement. 

That men working during day meal hours shall be paid at o\er- 
time rates and when working during night meal hours, at still higher 
rates. 

That higher rates are to be paid for handling cargoes damaged |)y 
fire or water or in a distressed condition than for handling sound 
cargoes. 

or the arbitration of disputes, in re interpretation of agreements, 
by committees representing both employers and employees. 

That the union will not attempt “to uphold incompetency or 
shirking of work,” such offenses to be dealt with as the employer 
sees fit or as circumstances demand. 

That when the unions, parties to these agreements, can not furnish 
a sufficient number of men to do the work in a satisfactory manner 
the employers are allowed “to engage such other men as are availa! le, 
and these men shall remain until the end of the day’s work.” 

That a man found guilty of violating any provisions of these agiv- 
ments shall be expelled at once tices Tle local organization. 


—eoow 


General Cargo Handling—Portland, Maine. 
y igrtomng to an agreement, signed December ri, 1921, be- 





tween the United States Shipping Board and Emergency 

Fleet Corporation and the Portland Deepwater Steams!:\p 
Lines and contracting stevedores and local No. 861 of the Inter- 
national Association of Longshoremen, the following wages are ‘0 
prevail until October 1, 1922: 
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HOURLY RATES. 

















Class of work. | Regulartime.| Overtime. 
CAE ar bp ocd s 6 a0vwcs as vecs even cb biousecbederdbeccsecccsscee $0. 65 $1.00 
Handling wet hiaes....... ERED ERY Peery £2 PESTS Loe TY RTOS eee ee . 80 1.15 
Handling bulk cargo and nitrate... .... 2.2... ......... cece eceeecccceccccceeee 7 1.05 
Grain in bulk. ..-..--.-.- woceee nine sthietino detldpuidhe détbGh bic ere esberanccce 85 1.30 
Refrigerated cargo loaded in refrigerator boxes, temperature 20° or lower..... | yf, 1.10 








This agreement provides for a basic 8-hour day and a 48-hour 
week. e hourly rates, regular time, on general cargo, bulk cargo, 
and nitrate, and gp are now 15 cents less than the rates for the 
same kind of work, which were in effect May 15, 1921. The new 
agreement also involves other reductions. 

Article II states that: 

For all work on wrecked and stranded vessels and fire jobs from 8 a. m. to 12 o’clock 
noon and from 1 p. m. to5 p. m. men shall receive $1.30 “red hour; from 5 p. m. to 
8 a. m. men shall receive $2 per hour. Sundays and holidays men shall receive $2 
perhour. All time to count from time the men leave the wharf until return to same 
(as the case may be). Men not to be paid meal hours unless they work; if worked, 
$2.60 Ps hour. When rubber boots are required for handling salvaged wet cargo, 
they shall be provided by the employers. 


Articles XVII reads: 


When men are ordered out to work they shall be paid for two hours at the prevail- 
ing rate whether they begin work or not, except when the men refuse to start owing to 
weather or other conditions, except as otherwise provided in Article XVI. 

Among the numerous articles dealing with matters other than 
wages there are provisions for omproying nonunion men when the 
members of bed No. 861 are unavailable; for the arbitration of 
controversies; for the number of men constituting gangs on different 
classes of work; for the transmission of orders from the contracting 
stevedore or walking boss direct to the men through the foreman; 
for suitable shelter for men working on deck in bad weather; and 
for the placing of the permanent walking boss wherever the steve- 
dore or company may think suitable, when several ships are in port. 





- General Longshore Work—Gulfport, Miss. 


“GENTLEMEN’S understanding,” unsigned, effective until 
A midnight September 30, 1922, has recently been reached be- 
tween the stevedores and steamship interests employing long- 
shore labor on and about the Gulfport pier and docks and “es 3 Nos. 
352, 795, and 1084 of the International Longshoremen’s Association. 
The agreement provides that nonunion men may not be employed 
on or about the pier and docks of Gulfport except when there are not 
sufficient union men available to carry on the work properly, and 
such nonunion men must not be retained any longer than necessary 
to secure members from the locals, who are parties to this under- 
standing. 
_ The regular working day of 8 hours begins at 7 a.m. One hour’s 
intermission for lunch is provided. If the men work even the frac- 
tion of the lunch period they shall be paid for a full half hour’s labor. 
Work is not allowed on Sundays or six holidays, including Armistice 
Day, unless the men are paid 824 cents per hour for such work. 
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The rate for rigging up and preparing a ship for cargo is 55 «. 
per hour. A differential of 10 cents is provided for the hand)i: 
creosoted products. Wages must be paid in legal tender and 6), <,, 
urday afternoon between 4 and 5 p. m. 

Neither foremen nor laborers shall be permitted to work at iol; 
when they have worked the day immediately preceding that ni’); 
“all crews must be changed when night work is to be done, prov: jo 
of course that there are sufficient men who are idle during the d.: 
make up necessary night crews.” 

Other articles of the agreement deal with such matters as {)\ 
number of men and number of gangs to be employed on specified j.\|). 
the equal division of employment between white and colored ))o) 
the furnishing of transportation by the employer, and provision fur 
geen cook and plenty of good substantial food when work is to |e 

one at Ship Island; time spent in waiting for cargoes, and cessatioy 
of work because of stormy weather. 





ee 


Paper Industry.’ 
A N ARBITRATION decision was handed down January 4, 1°22, 


reducing the wages of the lower paid workers in the largest 

independent paper companies of the United States aid 
Canada. Employees receiving less than 54 cents an hour were re- 
duced 8 cents an hour. There was no decrease in wages for those 
receiving 54 cents an hour and over. The minimum rate for male 
employees is now 32 cents per hour, or $15.36 per week; for female 
employees, 24 cents per hour, or $12 per week. This reduction was 
applied to over 75 per cent of the employees. The new wage scale 
went into effect January 9, 1922, and will continue until the date of 
the expiration of the arbitration agreement, May 1, 1922. 


tt 





— 


Shoe Workers—New York. 


HE arbitration board selected pursuant to the agreement be- 
T tween the American Shoe Workers’ Protective Union ani the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of Trade of Greater New J) ork 
handed down a decision on December 1, 1921. An immediate re«uc- 
tion of 10 per cent was ordered in the wages of both piece and time 
workezs, with the exception of week workers whose weekly rate does 
not exceed $16. This reduction is.to continue in effect until Novem er 
1, 1922, but a further reduction is to be made on May 1, “for each | per 
cent reduction below the present accepted cost-of-living standar( 0! 
79.7 per cent as shown by the report of the United States Depart:nnt 
of Labor, but not to exceed 5 per cent. The latest report prior to 
May 1, 1922, of the United States ne rae of Labor relating to 
the city of New York shall be used to determine the cost of livinz 00 
May 1, 1922.” 
The demand for the increase in hours from 44 to 48 was denied by 
the board. 


a New York Times of Jan. 5, 1922, p. 25, and letter under date of Jan. 11, 1922, from the president 0! the 
International Brotherhood Poip. 4 orkers. 








Sulphite, and Paper Mill W 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS, 









Collective Agreements in France in 1920. 


gives (pp. 246, 247) an analysis of the 345 collective agree- 
ments concluded in France during the year 1920. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of agreements in each industry. 


T's French Bulletin du Travail for July-August-September, 1921, 





NUMBER OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED IN FRANCE IN 1920, BY INDUS- 


TRIES. 
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The information furnished the Labor Department as to the circum- 

stances leading up to the agreement is incomplete but it appears 

that at least 72 agreements were reached as the result of a strike. 

Twenty-six arbitration decisions have been included in the list of 

collective agreements, since they have as a basis a preliminary agree- 

ment between the two parties. The agreements were reached in 124 

instances between employers’ associations and labor unions, 64 were 

between individual employers or unorganized groups of employers 

and labor unions, 3 between employers’ organizations and unorgan- 

ized groups of employees, and 50 were the result of decisions of com- 

missions either permanent or specially appointed. Among these last 

agreements are 31 decisions of the naeak regional and local mining 

commissions. | 
The duration of the agreements was given in only 32 cases. Of ! 

these, 22 were to last from one to six months; 6, from six months to 

| year; 2, from 1 to 2 years; 1, for 5 years, and another for 12 years. 

Forty-five agreements provided for arbitration machinery to settle 

disputes arising from the application of the agreement, four of these 

being permanent commissions. Mixed commissions to revise wage 

scales and bonuses according to the cost of living were established 

in 20 instances, and 39 provided for family allowances. Out of the 

345 agreements 191 were settled without the intervention of a third 

party, while 154 were settled by the intervention of justices of the 

beace, prefects, labor inspectors, mayors, and the Ministries of Labor, 

Public Works, and Agriculture. Minimum wages were dealt with 

n 275 eases, the eight-hour day in 113, organization of apprentice- 

hip in 25, regulation of notice of dismissal in 17, and placement and 

recruitment of workers in 6 cases. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in December, 1921. 
ag” Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated rejoytg 


concerning the volume of employment in December, |‘); 
from representative establishments in 13 manufacturing in is. 

tries and in bituminous coal a: 
Comparing the figures of December, 1921, with those for ides: ica) 


establishments for December, 1920, it appears that in 8 of the [4 
industries there were increases in the number of persons employed, 
while in 6 industries there were decreases. The largest increase, | |.) 
per cent, appears in the woolen industry. This is due to thie fact 
that business was practically suspended throughout the greater part 
of the industry in December, 1920. A decrease of 29.3 per cent js 
shown in the iron and steel industry and a decrease of 19.7 per cent 
for car building and repairing. 

Seven of the 14 industries show increases in the total amount of 
pay roll for December, 1921, as compared with December, 1920. Te 


| 


remaining 7 industries show decreases in the amount of pay roll, 
The woolen industry shows the most important increase—11)}.8 per 
cent, while an increase of 101.7 per cent occurred in men’s ready- 
made clothing. Percentage decreases of 59.4 and 43.3 appear in iron 
and steel and bituminous coal mining, respectively. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECH\BE®, 
1920, AND DECEMBER, 1921. 
































Estab- Number on pay roll. Amount of pay ! 

lish- _ —_—- 

Lay Per hs 

~ | Period of cent of of 

Industry. ing for as 
Decem-| P®Y roll. — eo" reeyny December,| Decem- a 

oat 1926. | i927. a> 1920. ber, 1921. | ‘7, 

years. crease crease 

(—). —), 

Iron and steel..............- 121 | }month./177,016 |125, 195 |— 29.3 |$13,755, 557 [$5,584,636 — 504 
Automobile manufacturing - 52 | 1 week. .| 94,475 | 87,990 /— 6.9] 2,651,912 | 2,316, 05. 127 
Colter aieebactatee 61 | }month.| 73,455 | 58,962 |— 19.7 | 5,385,217 | 3,527, 457 4.5 
Baebes 58 | 1 week. .| 44,714 | 50,294 |+ 12.5 821,541 | 869, 811 5.9 

finishing. ............ 17 |...do.....| 10,089 | 13,667 |+ 35.5 245,804} 304,932 + 4.0 
aomery and underwear. .... 62 |...do....| 16,158 | 29,632 |+ 83.4 | ~- 287,397 F17, 446 0 
Peer eee eee 49 |...do....} 18,731 | 41, 196 |+119.9 447, 816 957 , 256 113.8 
RY RE 46 | 2 weeks .| 15,768 | 18,095 |+ 14.8 683,754 | 768,743 + Lt 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 46 | 1 week. .| 17,205 | 31,875 |+ 85.3 477,152 | 962,428 +1017 
uring...... 36 |...do....| 12, 14, 385 |-+ 17.7 316,118 | 313, 124 4 

and shoes............. 82 |...do....| 48,660 | 64,982 |+ 33.5} 1,076,147 | 1,497,200 ~ 3! 

per making..............- 56 |...do....| 31,266 | 25,509 |— 18.1 949 621, 023 71.9 
Cigar manufacturing........ 54 |...do....| 16,879 | 16,423 |— 2.7 350,216 | 298,674 14.7 
Coal mining (bit ous)... 87 | 4month.) 24,417 | 20,908 |— 14.4 | 2,221,091 | 1,258,509 — #3 








_ Comparative data for December, 1921, and November, 1921, appea! 
in the following table. The figures show that in 7 industries ‘ire 
were increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in Dece ibe 
as compared with November, and in 7, decreases. Leather 11:D0- 
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facturing shows an increase of 5.4 per cent and car building and 
repairing an increase of 3.2 per cent. A decrease of 5.1 per cent is 
shown for bituminous coal mining, and one of 3 per cent for auto- 
mobile manufacturing. 

When comparing December, 1921, with November, 1921, 12 indus- 
tries show increases in the amount of money paid to employees and 
2 show decreases. Percentage increases of 14.3 and 12.5 appear in 
men’s ready-made clothing and silk, respectively. A decrease of 10.8 

er cent is shown for bituminous coal mining and one of 7.2 per cent 
for automobiles. 









COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER, 1921, 
AND DECEMBER, 1921. 





































































Estab- Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
report- Per 
ing for Period cent | cent 
Industry. ‘Novem- of pay 'Novem-| Decem- = | Novem- | Decem- of in- 
ber and : ber, ber, (+) en ber, ber, eee 
Decem- 1921. | i921. yor} 1921 is21, | (4) oF 
I crease | crease 
| (—). (—). 
Iron and steel...............- 120 | 4 month /125, 103 |124,871 | —0.2 $5,312,453 $5,576,970 | + 5.0 
Automobile manufacturing... 51 | 1 week. .| 90,575 | 87,833 | —3.0 | 2,489,973 | 2,311,870 | — 7.2 
Car building and repairing... 61 | } month | 56, 532 | 58,354 | +3.2 | 3,388,556 | 3,487,623 | + 2.9 
Cotton manufacturing... ...... 58 week , 50,204; —.4 781, 471 869,811 | +11.3 
Cotton finishing.............. 17 |...do....| 13,710 | 13,667 | — 3 | 271,808 | 304,932 | +122 
Hosiery and underwear. ..... 62 |...do....| 30,674 | 31,025 | +1.1/ 506,135 | 541,943 | + 7.1 
oN « 06 aes 49 |...do....| 42,041 | 41,196 | ~—2.0/| 933,142| 957,256) + 2.6 
Os thts sip te..ss0-- 46 | 2 weeks.| 17,935 | 18,005 | + .9| 683,079| 768,743 | +12.5 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . . 50 | 1 week..| 31,778 | 32,622} +2.7 860,423 | 983,289} +143 
Leather manufacturing....... 35 |...do.....| 13,262 | 13,982 | +5.4| 273,232| 304,960/ +11.6 
Boots and shoes. ............. 81 |...d0.....| 62, 853 ,609 | +2.8 | 1,328,323 | 1,489,788 | +12.2 
Paper making...............- ge Fe 24,722 | 24,772; + .2) 693,381 602,066 | + 1.5 
Cigar manufacturing. ......... En ee, ee | 17,242 | 16,933 | —1.8 293, 302 306,687 | + 4.6 
Coal mining (bituminous)... . 88 4 month. | 22,217 | 21,0734 —5.1 | 1,414,025 | 1,261,947 | —10.8 





| 








In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 104 establishments in the iron 
and steel industry reported 99,968 employees as actually working on 
the last full day of the pay-roll period in December, 1921, as against 
142,870 for the reported pay-roll period in December, 1920, a decrease 
of 30 per cent. Diauees given for 103 plants in the iron and steel 
industry show that 100,451 employees were actually working on the 
last full day of the pay-roll period reported for December, 1921, as 
against 104,012 employees for the pay-roll period in November, 1921, 
a decrease of 3.4 per cent. 










Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


[DURING the period November 15 to December 15, there were 
wage changes made by some of the establishments in 11 of 
the 14 industries. 

Tron and steel—One establishment in the iron and steel industry 
made a wage rate reduction of 20 per cent to 12 per cent of the 
employees. Two mills reported a decrease of 10 per cent in rates of 
wages, which affected all employees in one mill and 15 per cent of 
the employees in the second mill. “A decrease of 8 per cent was made 
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by one firm to 14 per cent of the force. Comparing November ,,,, ; 
















ecember figures, an increase of 5.2 per cent in per capita earn, 
was noted, as employment conditions in this industry were gradu.!' 3 | 
improving. 7 
_ Automobiles.—A decrease of 30 per cent was reported by «),. im 
establishment, affecting 10 per cent of the men. The wages 0! |; capi 
entire force of one plant were reduced 20 per cent. A comparis:: Nov 
the November and December pay rolls - a decrease of 4.3 0 
cent in the per capita earnings, due to part-time operation of sh; red 
Car huitding and repairing.—In one Fada a 10 per cent decrease jy earn 
wage rates was made to 70 per cent of the force. The per capity comy 
earnings for December were 0.3 per cent lower than those {> Ri 
November. decr 
Yotton manufacturing.—An increase in the amount of time wor) «: force 
was shown for this period and the per capita earnings were 11.8 po 30 p 
cent greater in December than in November. decr 
Cotton finishing.—Five per cent of the employees in one plant \ cent 
ted an increase of 10 percent. A large percentage of the e-\.- certa 
ishments reported more time worked and a general improvemen: i) capit 


business was shown throughout the industry. The per capita ce 
= for December were 12.5 higher than those for November. 
osiery and underwear.—An increase of 5.9 per cent in per cx) 
ings was shown when the December pay roll was compared wii); 
the pay roll for November. More time was worked during Decem!): 


and the establishments were gradually getting back to normal pr.- 


duction. l 

Woolen.—When per capita earnings for December were compire| B 
with those for November, an increase of 4.7 per cent was shown. 

Silk.—A 10 per cent decrease in wages was reported by 4 mili- 1921 
affecting all of the men in one mill, 90 per cent in the second mil!, 3) lishn 
Re eent in the third, and 8 per cent in the fourth. A wage-raiiv State 

ecrease of 8 per cent was made to 70 per cent of the employees | pare 
one establishment. The reports from the silk mills show that in mary incre 
instances more time was worked than in November. The per cxjii» the | 
Sex aio a an increase of 11.5 per cent when November ani amor 
figures were compared. Tk 

Men's veaiyoeds clothing.—One factory reported a decrease of 2) mon 
per cent in wages, but did not state the number of employees affect «. and 
An increase of 11.3 per cent was shown when per capita earnings ‘0° Nove 
November and December were compared. Bi 

Leather.—One tannery granted an increase of 12} per cent to »: the 
per cent of the employees. All employees in two plants were reduce Buil 
10 per cent in wages, while another plant reported a decrease of ‘'s the 3 
per cent to 75 percentofthe men. Tanneries increased their for - creas 
to some extent, and when the pay rolls for November and Decem!’ ment 
were compared an increase of 5.9 per cent was noted in per cap a 
earnings. 

Boots and shoes.—A wage decrease of 10 per cent was reported | H 
6 factories, affecting all of the men in one factory, 87 per cent in |)» t 
second, 70 per cent in the third, 65 per cent in the fourth, 48 per cen Colo 
in the fifth, and 44 per cent.in the sixth. When per capita earniny; Dece 
for November and mber were compared, an increase of 9.1 pcr work 


cent appeared. 
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Paper making.—A wage-rate decrease of 15 per cent, affecting 94 

cent of the employees, was made by one mill. In two establish- 
ments decreases of 10 per cent were reported, affecting all employees 
in one establishment and 5 per cent in the second establishment. 
{Improvement in business was reported for this industry, and the per 
capita earnings were 1.3 per cent higher for December than for 
November. 

Cigars.—In one factory 75 per cent of the force had a wage-rate 
reduction of 10 per cent. An increase of 6.5 per cent in per capita 
earnings Was shown when November and December pay rolls were 
compared. . 

Bituminous coal.—In one mine all tonnage men had wage-rate 
decreases ranging from 20 to 25 per cent, while the remainder of the 
force were cut approximately 31 per cent in wages. A reduction of 
30 per cent in wages was made to all men in one mine. A wage 
decrease to the entire force was reported by one mine, but the per 
cent of decrease was not stated. Due to a small demand for dod it 
certain localities, less time was worked by the mines, and the per 
capita earnings decreased 5.9 per cent in December. 


















Reports of State Employment Offices. 


Arkansas. 
Diiind the No. 7, issued by the Bureau of Labor aad Statistics 





and the Federal-State Employment Service of Arkansas, shows 

a slight increase in employment in that State in November, 
1921, as compared with October. Reports received from 543 estab- 
lishments representing practically every important industry in the 
State, showed 14,737 persons on the pay roll for November as com- 
pared with 14,507 for October. While the number of employees 
increased slightly, there was a decrease in the amount of the pay roll, 
the October pay roll being $990,271 and the November pay roll 
amounting to $976,256. 

The saw and planing mill industry showed quite an increase in the ) 
month. The number of employees increased from 3,576 to 3,729 
and the pay roll increased from $179,593 in October to $193,500 for 
November. 

Building trades were reported busy, with employment good all over 
the State. All labor demands were met from the local supply. 

Building material manufactures reported a decline in employment; 
the metal trades and general and auto repair shops showed an in- 
crease; coal mining remained dull with a great amount of unemploy- 


ment. 
Colorado. 


THE State free employment offices have been quite active during 

the past fiscal year. Filed reports from all the offices in Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and Grand Junction show that from 
December, 1920, to December, 1921, 50,333 persons applied for 
work to these various offices and 22,154 were placed. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics for the first time obtained mon; \\|y 
reports from private employment offices of the State. These ;¢. 
ports show that during five months of the year such offices see)jpoq 
places for 17,652 persons. 


Illinois. 


[XBUSTRIAL conditions in Illinois were practically the same oy 

November 30, as on October 31. Reports from 615 firms, chiefly 
manufacturers, but including every important industry in the Si.;¢ 
show 201,472 persons on the pay rolls at the end of November. , 
reduction of 0.9 per cent from the number reported the prey ious 
month. The seasonal declines, which Em during November, 
were offset by improvements in other lines. In the iron and ste9! 
industry, 59 reporting firms reduced their operations by 4.8 per cent. 
and in the machinery manufacturing industry 79 firms, employing 
over 50,000 workers, reported a reduction of 2.3 percent. _ 


Nebraska. 
|? IS stated in the annual report of the Nebraska Department of 
Labor for 1921 that the division of free employment located at 


Lincoln has done very good work during the year. For the last fow 
months the department has also had a man in Omaha to cooperate 
with all the free employment bureaus in that city in order to aid 
those who are looking for employment or help. 

The following is a résumé of the work of the Lincoln office for 1921: 











































| Registra- | Hel Reported 

| Bex | tions. wasted. Referred. my 

alee ces 10, 223 6, 030 6,074| 3, 460 

Female.............. 771 Ad 473 267 

| Total............-. 10, 994 | 6, 574 6,547 3,727 

New York.? 

‘THE New York Industrial Commissioner reports that there was 
practically no change in factory employment from November 
to December. Further evidence of a gradual recovery from the 


depression of the past year appeared in some industries, however. 
His statement is based on reports from over 1,500 manufacturers. 
The rising trend of employment in the metal products indusiries, 
which began in September, continued through November and 
December. ineaeee employment also occurred in the iron and 
steel industry. The chief reductions in employment during the 
month occurred in the food products industries. The womens 
gelling Mictaewy reported further reduction on account of the strike 
in the ¢ sk endanittecheriancl New Xe City. The textileindust ries, 
particularly wool manufactures, also showed a reduction in Deceiver. 








mployment Bulletin, Chicago, December, 1921 


« The E : 
> Type n statement from the New York State Department of Labor, Jan. 13, 1922. 
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Wisconsin.° 


THE report on the state of the Wisconsin labor market in November, 

1921, is based on an analysis of reports from 211 establishments 
with 58,100 employees (or almost one-third of the factory workers 
ef the State who were then employed) and a weekly pay roll of 
$1,245,000. Compared with October there was a decrease of 0.5 
per cent in number of employees, a reduction of 1.9 per cent in total 
wages paid, and a decrease of 1.4 per cent in average weekly earnings. 
As compared with ate 1920, the number of employees was 34.5 per 
cent smaller, the total amount of wages paid was 49.5 per cent less, 
and the average weekly earnings 22.8 per cent lower. The decline 
in number of employees continued in foundries and machine shops, 
as well as in automobile and motorcycle manufacturing. A larger 
number of workers were reported in boot and shoe and meat-packing 


establishments. 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries. 


INCE the last publication in the Monruity Lasor Review of 
S data on unemployment in foreign countries (December, 1921, 
pp. 127-137), the situation as regards the state of employment 
shows signs of improvement in Germany, France, Belgium, Sweden, 
Austria, and Canada. In Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, 
and Denmark unemployment has increased, while in Norway the situa- 
tion has remained unchanged. Briefly summarized the situation in 
the individual countries was the following: 

Great Britain.—Employment generally continued bad during 
November, with much unemployment and short-time work. Insome 
industries, including coal, iron, and shale mining, tin plate and sheet 
steel manufacture, and the hosiery and silk trades, an improvement 
was reported, but in a number of others, including the engineering, 
shipbuilding, brick, cement, pottery, and building trades, there was a 
further decline. 

Germany.—October has not yet brought the reaction in the labor 
market that was feared. The swift and great fall in the value of the 
mark which occurred during the month as the result of the Upper 
Silesian decision had the effect of further stimulating sales and re- 
placement of stock, a movement to which additional impetus was 
given by early Christmas purchases on the part of consumers. Under 
these joint influences manufacturing eh a dese were even busier 


than in the preceding month, thus compensating for the seasonal 

decline experienced in other industries. One should not, however, 

be meer ed by the deceptive character of this business activity. 

Apart from the fact that internal purchasing power must soon a 

paralyzed the purchase of raw materials from abroad, which is neces- 
) 


sary for the carrying on of industry and the maintenance of aps a A 
ment, is rendered many times more costly, so that even if sales should 
continue at their present favorable level a collapse of business under- 





¢ Typewritten statement from the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin (Bulletin 15). 
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takings—especially those working with a moderate capital —see, 
inevitable. . 
France.—The economic situation still presents a changing pict iro 
of favorable and unfavorable symptoms. Of late, the minister 0! 
finance as well as the minister of public works has emphasized {}\:; , 
general! improvement of the economic situation has set in and in s\ip- 
port of this statement they have pointed to the increase in rail ro. 
traffic and the decrease in the number of persons im receipt of une). 
t allowances. Official and private reports indicate increas 
activity in the iron and steel, chemical, and textile industries. |*\ 
coal miming the prospects are less favorable. Although reliath|c 
unemployment statistics are not available, it becomes evident {roi 
the scanty official data published that employment in France j; 
practically normal. ; 
Belgium.—The economic situation shows but slight improvement. 
Unemployment, which had reached its highest level in May, |ias 
somewhat decreased but is still very extensive. Lack of raw materia! 
and of orders are given as the chief reasons by the Revue de Trav ui 
for the present high rate of unemployment. 

Ktaly.— Unemployment is increasing from month to month. 
September the number of unemployed increased in all industries 
with the exception of the textile industry. The building trades 
alone reported 130,334 workers as unemployed, and in the metai- 
working industries the unemployed numbered 72,775. The meial- 
working industries are in a very critical condition, operation hay iy 
become unprofitable owing to large wage increases granted this ye. 
and the refusal of the workers to accept any reduction in waces 
before the close of the year. The woolen industry is practic:||; 
idle.. The chemical industry suffers greatly from the competition o! 
German dyes. 

Switzerland.—Unemployment underwent a further increase (iriny 
the three months Supiteatibee, October, and November. 1)i- 
increase is Only partly offset by a slight decrease in the numb« «/ 
short-time workers. The serious industrial crisis continues. |i: (\) 
embroidery industry many factories have shut down while other 
operate on a part-time schedule. The watch industry has curtaile: 
production to one-half of last year’s output. The shoe indust'\ 
also porcnsketys, fe serious crisis, the largest factory being often for 
to temporary shutdowns. Several silk factories intend to move thei 
plants to Canada. 

Holland.—The economic situation has not improved of late. ‘lv 
present crisis is chiefly due to the inability of Dutch industri \ 
vac at with foreign mdustries, especially those of Germany. 1 
textile industry is the only one in which unemployment has decrea- 
In the diamond-cutting industry unemployment has appare''|) 
decreased, but the decrease is due to the Fact that large numbers o! 
diamond cutters have emigrated to Antwerp, Belgium. 
Denmark.—Unemployment, which had somewhat decreased in 
Se torent in increased during October and November. The on!) 
industry in which there was a considerable decrease of unemployi:\! 
is the textile industry. 
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Norway.—The economic situation continues to be bad. Unem- 
ployment remains stationary, the number of unemployed being 
estimated at 26,000. Of trade-unions, those of bookbinders, metal 
workers, and cabinetmakers report the relatively largest employment. 

Sweden.—The Swedish industries are suffering from a general 
economic depression chiefly due to foreign competition. The textile 
industry has of late received a considerable number of domestic 
orders, but experts consider the revival in this industry to be merely 
temporary. The largest number of unemployed is reported by the 
federations of sawmill workers, unskilled factory workers, and 
woodworkers. 

Austria.—In so far as Vienna is concerned the situation of the 
labor market is steadily improving. The number of unemployed 
metal workers, who form the largest contingent of the unemployed 
workers, is decreasing from month to month. Conditions have also 
improved in the building trades, the paper, woodworking, hat, shoe, 
chemical, clothing, textile, and leather industries. In the hotel and 
restaurant trade, the food industry, and the printing trade unem- 
ployment has increased. 

Canada.—The curve of employment based on returns of employers 
showed a slightly downward tendency during November; the 
improvement indicated at the beginning of the month was not main- 
tained, and a pronounced decrease in employment was recorded in 
the latter part of November. Employment was still much below the 
level of the corresponding period in 1920. This is especially true of 
the following industry pesupe: Lumber, iron and steel, pulp and 
paper, clay, glass, stone, and nonferrous metal products. Logging, 


| inspite of very substantial gains recorded during the last four months, 


continued below the level of last year, as did also railway construc- 
tion, commerce, and mining as a whole. 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment in 
foreign countries is given below in table form. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 






























International Congress of Working Women at Geneva." 


HE Second International Congress of Working Women was (| 
- at Geneva, Switzerland, October 17 to 25, 1921.2 Belgium 

Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Great Britain, Italy, Norway. 
Poland, South Africa, Switzerland, and the United States were re)- 
resented by delegates, and numerous visitors and guests from variv\is 
countries were in attendance. 
A resolution was unanimously passed favoring a policy of toi! 
disarmament and urging the Powers convening in Washington «1 
November 11 “to take steps toward the immediate disarmament o/ 
the nations.”” A representative was elected to deliver this messace 
in person to the International Conference on Limitation of Armame) |. 
he congress expressed the conviction that the solution of the 
present unemployment problem is ‘‘the reestablishment of worl! 
trade,” and called upon the various countries to act together to 
stabilize exchanges and extend credit. It was pointed out that wave 
reductions had only aggravated industrial difficulties by cutting 
down the workers’ A ower. 

It was voted that all Soak spay ve should benefit office, slic) 
and agricultural employees as well as factory workers, irrespectiy« 
color, race, religion, or sex. 

Recommendations were adopted that agricultural laborers show\\ 

not sleep in stables, that they should have separate beds proper 
aired, that when necessary their rooms must be properly heated, sii 
that the sexes must be provided with separate ond sanitary accom- 
modations. 
The congress demanded the prohibition of the use of white lead in 
industry, also the disinfection of all wool at embarkation ports, «:\/ 
the scientific treatment of animals to protect textile workers aga! | 
anthrax. Other resolutions dealt with the weekly rest period, |0li- 
days with pay, and work intermissions during the day. 

The name of the congress was changed to the International Feder:- 
tion of Working Women, the purposes of which may be summari/«« 
as follows: 

1. To promote trade-union organizations among women. 
2. To develop an abadional policy giving special considerati.1 
to the needs of women and children and to examine all projects (01 
legislation proposed by the International Labor Conference. 

To promote the appointment of working women on ergani7:- 
tions affecting the welfare of the workers. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins was again elected president. The new + 
retary is Dr. Marion Phillips, of London, England. 


@ Press release from International Congress of Working Women, Oct. 26, 1921, Geneva, and press relea- 
from National Women’s Trade Union League, Nov. 29, 1921, Washington, D. C. 
+ For aceount of first congress see MONTHLY Labor REViEwW, Dece r, 1919, pp. 280-290. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Report of the Massachusetts Division of Industrial Safety, 1920. 


chusetts industries issued during the year ending November 

30, 1920, according to the report of the division of industrial 
safety of the State Department of Labor and Industries for that 
year. Frequently single orders have resulted in the elimination of 
many hazards. 

The division’s inspectors continually advocate the organizing of 
safety committees and the employment of safety engineers. Many 
well-established Massachusetts eoncerns have followed this counsel, 
and the report states that reduction of accidents has invariably 
resulted. Insome instances the time loss due to accidents has been 
reduced to an almost negligible amount. 

In the year covered by the report, 5,426 inspections were made of 
buildings in the course of construction. Numerous sources of in- 
dustrial accidents were found; for example, inadequately protected 
hoistways, improperly guarded floor openings, and scaffoldings 
without safety rails. One thousand and forty-one orders were issued 
relating to compliance with rules and regulations. 

The department accomplished much in preventing painters from 
being employed on unsuitable staging. When attention has been 
called to unsafe rigging, rules have usually been promptly followed. 
The department has discouraged the customary trade practice of 
loaning riggin . Painters have been advised to report on defective 
rigging or al Efforts have been made also to unpress these 
employees with the importance of personal cleanliness because of 
the great lead hazard in their trade. 

There were 4,895 orders issued dealing with industrial health 
matters. Court action is seldom required for the enforcement of 
sanitary laws. 

The report stresses the important part that first-aid treatment has 
played in decreasing sickness and the number of accidents and deaths 
among Massachusetts workers. 

In 1917, 52 cases of anthrax were reported in the State; in 1919, 
22; and in 1920, 18. Methods of prevention on the part of Federal 
and State authorities would seem to account for this reduction. 

In the year ending November 30, 1920, 50 cases of lead poisoning 
and 21 cases. of dermatitis were investigated. During the same perioc 
15 eases of workmen suffering from benzene fumes and gases and 3 
cases of benzol poisoning were reported by physicians to the depart- 
ment. 

The number of home work licenses granted in the year was 2,139. 
Conferences were held with firms, ~ arrangements were made by 
which inspections of home work would be restricted to persons who 
would make practical use of the licenses. I[t had been found that 
many people applied for licenses who used them only for a little 
while and in some cases not at all. 
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Tae were 3,801 orders relative to hazards found in Massa- 
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Physical Examinations and Rehabilitation of Employees. 


HE New York City Department of Health has made perici\ic 
physical examinations of its employees since 1914. A recent 
report © shows the value of this work to employees particu|::|y 


where follow-up work to correct the deficiencies revealed by {\\. 
examinations is done. In 1920 out of a total of 2,548 employes. 
1,105 men and 1,443 women, about 275 men and 1,038 women, in. 
cluding both field and office workers, were examined. While t): <0 
examinations are given annually, those employees showing mar|..( 
physical impairment are urged to return for further advice sid 
assistance, and all employees who are absent from work on account 
of illness for one month or more are required to undergo a physica! 
examination before returning to work: 

The reports extending over a period of six years show a greator 
number of cardiac impairments among women than among 1°, 
and contrary to the usual order the women showed persisteiii\y 
higher blood pressures than men, proving, the report states, (\\at 
occupation as much as sex affects this condition. Women also Were 
found to be more subject to anemia, low weight, and low blou 

essure. As a result of the physical examinations many cases of 

igh blood pressure have been reduced without resort to medication 
by careful regulation of diet and habits of life, and a number of 
unsuspected cases of serious diseases such as diabetes, cancer, :\\( 
tuberculosis were detected and given treatment. Several cases of 
tuberculosis in the incipient stage were found and through treatin«it 
the disease was arrested. 
- The writer calls attention to the fact that departures from | 
normal are not necessarily due to employment although it is a very 
common practice to attribute every impairment or disability ‘o 
occupation, and that overindulgence in tea, coffee, and other stiiiu- 
lants, eating unwholesome or indigestible food, worry, and nerve 
strain, as well as untreated disease-bearing centers in the body, ‘re 
likely to be factors in conditions which might seem to be purely of 
industrial origin. Heredity, age, sex, and environment, as wel! is 
occupation, are all factors bearing on the number and character of 
says bt impairments. 
other point of interest, in connection with the factestablis!icd 
by several studies that the morbidity rate between 15 and 54 1s 
higher for women than for men, is the relation of income to sick- 
ness. A study of the mortality of New York by sanitary arexs 
(Monthly Bulletin, New York Department of Health, Novem), 
1916) showed that the family income is the most important fac ‘or 
in raising or lowering morbidity and oi With an income 
sufficient to insure sanitary housing, good food, adequate clothing, 
and wholesome recreation, with proper attention in case of illness, 
morbidity and mortality rates were invariably found to be lower, 
while a condition of poverty with its train of social complications 
carried with it a high sickness and mortality rate. The writer there- 
fore considers that in estimating the morbidity of women the «- 





@ Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Health, City of New York. Results of the physical exam) °- 
= oP p. ~ ge of the New York City Department of Health, by Dr. Maud Glasgow. Novem, 
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be 

nomic factor should not be overlooked and the fact that women are 
so much oftener overworked and underpaid than men is of impor- 
tance in undermining resistance to disease and in causing sickness. 

The sickness eesord of a group of nurses for the years 1915 and 1916 
shows that in 1915 147 employees lost time amounting to more than 
six and one-half years, and in 1916, 144 nurses lost about seven and 
three-fourths years. This astonishing amount of sickness was 
found to prevail also in other years, as out of 194 nurses employed 
in 1920 138 lost 7.75 years on account of sickness. This extremely 
high rate was caused, no doubt, to a large extent by the nature of 
the work of these employees, the element of fatigue being of im- 
portance, as the work required them to walk from 3 to 8 miles daily. 

Another report® on the results of the physical examinations of 
employees is given in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene. This 
report relates to the examinations of employees and the follow-up 
work of the medical department in a department store employing 
about 2,000 persons and covers examinations of 1,210 employees. 
The average age of the old employees examined was 27 and of the 
new employees 234 years. Only 14, or 2.6 per cent, of the 532 new 
employees were found to be entirely without physical defects and 
only 7, or slightly over 1 per cent, of the 678 old employees. By 
ages there was found to be steady deterioration from the school- 
children group, which showed 75 per cent defective, to those over 
40 years of age who were 99.3 per cent defective. A large number 
of infectious diseases and an immense number of cases of diseased 
tonsils were discovered. ‘The gravity of the defects is shown by the 
fact that only 39 per cent of the defective employees could undergo 
treatment without stopping work, 47.3 per cent required from | to 10 
days of hospital care, 8.8 per cent from 10 days to one month at 
hospital, and 4.5 per cent more than one month at hospital or sana- 
torium, while two cases were found to be incurable and unable to 
work. Of all these more or less serious cases but 6 per cent volun- 
tarily secured competent treatment, while the others had to be seen 
one or more times before proper treatment was secured. The writer 
states that the most impressive single fact brought out by the study 
is the almost universal neglect of life and heaith. In the case of 
certain diseases treatment was compulsory, but in most cases it was 
optional, although efforts were made to induce the employees to 
take treatment. Including those cases for which treatment was 
compulsory only 19.8 per cent of the cases were given treatment. 
The author sums up the results of the study as follows: 

There is a progressive deterioration of physique in the group of employees here 
studied and presumably among working people in general. ‘This deterioration is 
found to be due to infection from associates, to persistent bad hygiene, and to con- 
Unual neglect. t 

The initial or sporadic examination can not supply a healthy body of employees 
hor can it arrest this strong tendency to deterioration. 

Medical supervision offers an effective means of securing the rehabilitation of em- 
ployees, and salvage of large groups of men and women is thus practicable. 

he time, therefore, is ++ past when employer and physician, content to make 
a selection here and there, can watch with indifference the endless stream of more 
or less disabled men and women sweep by. 





» The rehabilitation of employees: An experience with 1,210 cases, b , Dr. Frederic 8. Kellog . The 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, January, 1923. Pp. Pa 7 « 
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Treatment ‘of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. 


MONOGRAPH of the Bureau of Mines on the treatment of 
poisoning by earbon monoxide gas* summarizes the ¢0)- 
ditions under which the danger of poisoning may exist aid 
the treatment which physicians of the bureau have found most 
efficacious. This method, the report states, has been supported |)y 
laboratory investigation and has proved successful in practical 
experience. It can be used by first-aid men as well! as by physicians. 
Carbon monoxide gas, the product of incomplete combustion, is one 
of the most widely distributed and frequent causes of industrial 1.0 
dents since being without éolor, odor, or taste its presence is ot 
easily detected. Sources of danger are blast and coke furnaces, 
smelters, and foundries, where it is an ever-present menace, leaky 
furnaces or chimneys, and gas stoves without proper flue connectinns. 
The exhaust gases from gasoline motors ordinarily contain from 5 ty 7 
per cent and sometimes as much as 13 per cent carbon monoxide, so 
that running an automobile engine in a closed garage and operating 
gasoline engines in ent nN ventilated launches is highly dai- 
gerous. Other places where the gas is formed are stoker rooms, 111 
turrets on battleships, petroleum refineries, cement and brick plas is 
using the Lablanc soda process, underground mines as the result of 
shot firing, mine explosions or mine fires, and tunnels where auto- 
mobiles or coal or oi buming locomotives are used. 
Carbon monoxide exerts its deleterious action on the body hy 
displacing oxygen from its combination with hemoglobin, the co\.r- 
ing matter of the blood, which normally absorbs oxygen from (ic 
air in the lungs and delivers it to the different tissues of the body. 
As the affinity of carbon monoxide for hemoglobin is about 3\\\) 
times that of oxygen a very small amount of the gas will lock u) 
in combination with hemoglobin and prevent the carrying of oxy er 
to the tissues, so that eventually degeneration sets in, resultiny 
sometimes in irreparable damage even if the patient survives. 
The symptoms of victims of acute and chronic carbon monox le 
poisoning are described as follows: 
_ The victim of acute carbon monoxide poisoning usually experiences the folli- 
ing mptome: Yawning, sleepiness, tiredness, afeeling that the skin is tiy!'\, 
stretc across the forehead, a frontal headache at first dull and intermittent an‘ 
later more severe and continuous; later this headache is replaced or masked |) » 
typical one at the base and back of the skull, which causes the sufferer to hol! !- 
head as far back a possible in an effort to obtain relief; dizziness, nausea (feeliny 0! 
sickness) and lassitude also oecur. The pulse is at first normal, but later becoin:- 
full and rapid, the skin is flushed, the respiration becomes more rapid with ex) 1! 
to the gas and later irregular. If the exposure is wufficiently long or the con 
tration sufficiently great, confusion and unconsciousness develop. As the vic'i 
recovers, he remains weak for some time; this is especially true of the leg mus: 
Headache, sometimes very severe, confusion of mind, and partial loss of men 'y 
accompany recovery, but these pass off in time. The nausea may be sufficie: | 
nm vomiting. All the symptoms are aecentuated by exercise, eating and st) 
. When a man is overcome by large concentrations of the gas, the sym)! \!i- 
follow each other rapidly and he may quickly fall wnconscious. ‘The rate at which 
@ man is overcome and the im which the sym appear depend on sey era! 
factors, the concentration. of gas, the extent to which he is exerting himseli. |r 
state of his health and individual predisposition, and the temperature, humi:!'|; 































































» United States Bureau of Mines. of investigations. The treatment of carbon monoxide | 
oning, by Dr. R. R. Sayers and Dr. H. R. O’Brien. December 1921, 4 pp. Serial No. 2304. 
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and air movement to which he is exposed. Exercise, high temperature, and great 
humidity, with no air movement, tend to increase respiration and heart rate and, 
consequently, result in more rapid absorption of carbon monoxide. 

In a chronic form, carbon monoxide poisoning produces a tired feeling, headache, 
nausea, palpitation of the heart, sleeplessness, and sometimes mental dullness. Some 
people evelop a ‘‘tolerance”’ for carbon monoxide, and may after a while be able 
to “stand” more of the gas than when first exposed to it. In the treatment of the 
chronic form of poisoning the most important factor is the avoiding of further exposure 
to carbon monoxide, and a thorough rest. Though there are probably many more 
cases of the chronic form than are usually recognized, it is in the treatment of the 
acute form that interest is generally centered. 

Every moment of delay in getting the poison out of the blood in 
acute poisoning adds to the chances of failure of respiration and 
heart failure and it is of vital importance therefore, both to save 
life and to prevent future ill health, to eliminate the earbou monoxide 
from the blood as soon as possible. The patient should be at once 
taken into the fresh air but as the air eontent of oxygen is insufficient 
for speedy recovery it is essential to give oxygen in larger quantities. 
This may be done by administering pure oxygen from a tank when 
it is available either through an inhalator or a nasal catheter or it 
may be sprayed directly on the patient’s face. Lt is recommended 
that all ambulances should be equipped with oxygen tanks. In 
the absence of a supply of oxygen if the victim’s breathing has 
stopped or is very weak, irregular artificial ahs sor try should be 
started by the prone pressure method, and biankets, hot water 
bottles, ete., should be used to keep the person warm. ‘The arti- 
ficial respiration should be continued for at least three hours without 
interruption or until natural breathing has been restored or a physi- 
cian has arrived. Careful wateh should be kept to see that natural 
breathing contimues and if it stops artificial respiration should 

ain be started. In addition to the administration of oxygen, 
which is of main importance, the patient should be kept quiet and 
lying flat to save his weakened heart and when he revives he snouid 
not be allowed to walk or exert himself in any way as there is danger 
of heart failure. Stimulants should be administered only by a 
doctor and the patient should be kept in bed a day at least and should 
be treated later as a convalescent with plenty of time to rest and 
recuperate. 
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Recent Reports. 


California. 


HE Industrial Accident Commission of California has issue: i; 

annual report of the operations of the compensation liv \/ 

the State and of the State insurance fund, covering operat in); 

as to claims and awards for the fiscal year July 1, 1920, to June 3), 
1921. Accident data are for the calendar year 1920. 

Deaths for 1920 numbered 592, as against 586 in 1919; permanent 

disabilities, 1,929 (of which 6 were total), as against 1,714 in |\)\): 


and temporary disabilities, 130,993, as against 105,952 in the e.rlior& 


year. Included in the foregoing are 596 cases of occupationa| (is. 
eases, 5 being fatal. Of the deaths, 490 were compensable, t!\_ 1»- 
mainder occurring outside the scope of the compensation act. ()! th 
total (592), 115 occurred in manufacturing; railroad, vesse!. 1) 
stevedoring operations were responsible for 104; construction {\ s): 
public utilities, 66; mining, quarrying, and oil production, 60; .'- 
culture, 59; the remaining 99 Delite: due to various employmen's. 

Total dependents survived in 329 cases, the number amouw'ing 
to 717; 94 partial depenaents were reported in 52 cases, while 1) 145 
fatalities there were no dependents. The facts were unknow) in 
45 instances. The average age of widows was 36.9 years and o! 
children, 7.9 years. 

The average age of decedents was 37 years, and the average wage 
of all injured persons was $31.76 per week. This compares wit!) an 
average age of decedents in 1919 of 34 years, and an average weekly 
— of $26.76 for all injured. 

e sum of $6,346,658 was awarded as compensation during !°2), 
besides $2,201,874 for medical, surgical, and hospital services, 0! 
$8 548,532 in all. 

the year, 2,219 claims were filed with the commission, «nd 
2,056 original cases decided. The main questions involved wer 
extent and duration of disability, 531 cases; whether disability was 
the result of injury, 253 cases; whether injury was in course of ei 
oyment, 232 cases; extent of permanent disability, 190 cases; 
rnia, 184 cases; and dependency, 120 cases. Compensation Ww: 
awarded in 1,212 instances, denied in 571, settlements made i 7), 
and 200 cases were dismissed. 

Efforts to review the awards of the commission were made 11) |)t! 
.023 per cent of the cases in which awards were made; in but | «! 
the 50 cases decided by the appellate courts was the award 0! the 
commission disturbed 
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Special attention has been pi to the subject of survivors in death 
benefit cases, the number of such cases reported on being 674. In 
441 cases compensation was still being received, while in 233 the 
compensation period had been completed. A study of the adequacy 
of amounts provided showed that it had been adequate in 260 cases, 
needed for a longer time in 203 cases, needed in larger installments 
in 26 cases, needed both for a longer time and in larger installments 
in 69 cases, and not indispensable in 67 cases; in 49 cases no con- 
clusion could be reached. 

The activities of the medical department are indicated by a report 
of 1,533 general physical examinations held at the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles offices, 812 special examinations at the request of 
insurance companies, employers, or the commission, 839 medical 
opinions rendered, and 517 bills for treatment approved. Physio- 
therapy is recognized as being as much an carroll part of the treat- 
ment of injured workers in appropriate cases as is surgery. Work 
treatment is also advocated as a necessary therapeutic agent. The 
rehabilitation department was active during the year from April, 
1920, but an attack on the constitutionality of the act has caused a 
suspension of activities until a decision is reached. 

Insurance is required, and may be in a State fund, in stock com- 
panies, or by procuring a certificate permitting self-insurance. The 
total number of such certificates issued since January 1, 1918, num- 
bered 237, for approximately 210,427 employees. The sum of 
$4,307,000 is deposited as security. 

The insurance commissioner reported the volume of compensa- 
tion business transacted in California during 1920 as $12,944,506.67. 
The net writings of the State compensation insurance fund amounted 
to $4,417,761.32, an increase of approximately 36 per cent over the 
business of 1919 and nearly four times the volumé of its nearest 
competitor. The State fund’s assets June 30, 1921, were $5,651,924.05 
and the net surplus was $1,729,797.97, after paying to policyholders 
since beginning operations dividends totaling $2,892,827.58. 

During 1920, 32,375 industrial-injury cases were reported to the 
State fund and only 207, or slightly more than six-tenths of 1 per - 
cent, were permitted to go to the commission for hearing, and a 
large proportion of this small percentage were cases not in contest 
but submitted upon stipulations to clear up questions of law or 
dependency. 

gislation sought by competitors to cripple the State fund was 
defeated in the 1921 legislature. A bill providing for the return to 
the State treasury of $100,000 set aside by the 1913 legislature to 
maugurate the State fund, which amount had not been made use of, 
was presented by the commission and passed by the legislature. 
More than one-half of the 127 pages of the report are devoted to a 
statistical presentation of accidents, compensation, and insurance, 
there being 22 tables in all. Table I, showing compensation by ex- 
tent of disability, is as follows. 
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COMPENSATION INCURRED ON ACCOUNT OF COMPENSABLE INJURIES BY EXTENT 
OF DISABILITY. 
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Compensation paid and outstanding.2 
Injuries causing— reed of 
Paid Outstand- Incurred Percent | Average 

' ‘ ing. ’ of total. per casi 
REIIIIES « bisa vciasn -btdbe. dai. 32, 459 | $3,624, 722 | $2, 721, 936 | $6, 346, 658 100. 0 | $ 
EEL Es cts snnsensceacs 490 374, 055 781,980 | 1,156, 035 182] 2 
Permenent total! disabilities... 6 5, 067 57, 905 62, 972 1.0 10, 49 
Permanent partial disabilities. 1,923 | 1,077,504 813,313 | 1,390,817 29. 8 , 
Indeterminate disabilities... . 594 219,406 | 1,068,738 | 1,288, 144 20.3 | 168 
Temporary disabilities ........ | 29,446 | 1,948,690 |......2..... 1, 948, 690 30. 7 





' Excludes injuries in exempt employments as well as other noncompensable injuries. 

? aid not included, as total of $2,201,874 reported represents merely the egate medica! paid 
in individual cases to the date of last report and does not include other medical paid under cont:a : 9; 
medical outstanding. 

+ Outstanding compensation based upon tabular valuation. 


Other tables show compensation incurred by insurance carriers 
severity rate, permanent disabilities by impairment of earning 
capacity and by duration of disability, temporary disabilities }; 
duration, injuries by industries and extent of disability, fatal cases 
and dependency, causes of injury by extent of disability and by main 
industrial divisions, nature of injury by extent of disability, wages of 
injured persons by industries, ete. 

The handling of objects is the most prolific cause of injury accowt- 
ing for 17,832 out of a total of 70,405 classed as tabulatable. [alls 
of persons comes next with 9,465 and machinery with 8,410. Vehicles 
are responsible for the est number of deaths, 183 out of 592. 
machinery coming next with 102 cases, falls of persons following 
with 71. Accidents due te machinery showed the highest per co! 
of total days lost, 22, though those due to vehicles followed close'y 
21.8, falls of persons coming next with 15.1 per cent of the toial 
number of days lost. Handling of objects, the cause of the larves' 
number of injuries, was responsible for 8.5 per cent of the time |os\. 


Nebraska. 


"THE Department of Labor of the State of Nebraska states that 

11,356 accidents were reported to the division of compensation 
during the year 1921. In 8,673 cases final reports have been 
received, leaving 2,683 cases pending. Compensation paid amoun'« 
to $481,596.18, medical expenses being $138,736.99 in addition, ov « 
total of $620,333.17. 

There were 30 deaths during the year as compared with 50 during 
1920 and 28 during 1919. 

Lump sum settlements were approved in 17 instances, amoun!!iy 
to $24,047.96. Complaints were received in 637 cases, and petitions 
for hearings filed in 221. “There were 228 awards made during ‘| 
year, from which appeals were taken in 78 eases? The amendmen 0! 
1921 giving the commissioner authority to deputize other employ «e> 
of the department to hear cases afforded necessary relief, as ot /ic!- 
wise the commissioner would have been overwhelmed with hearine- 

Another amendment of 1921 embodied an interpretation of the |x 
for which the department had contended from the beginning, i. « , 
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x?TE\t [that compensation for a permanent partial disability should be in 
addition to the allowance made during the period of total disability 
prior to the award for permanent injury. This matter had been in 
dispute before the courts, but is now settled both by court decision 
and legislative action. 
7 pa A third amendment of 1921 authorized the payment of unlimited 
medical benefits where unusually severe injuries indicate the necessity 
aos therefor. This amendment was opposed by employers for fear that 
2 Ti the high medical expenses would lead insurance companies to increase 
asia) [their rates. This provision became operative July 28, and since that 
: time but two cases were reported showing medical expenditures in 
excess of the $200 limit allowed by the old law, and even here the 
at excess 1S sli ht, the total in the two cases amounting to but $425.50. 
pinaster Some difficulty has been found with insurance adjusters and one 
self-insurance carrier, there being five cases of ‘‘ bargain’’ settlements 
during the year. These would have caused a loss to the injured 
rriers. [workers of nearly $5,000. Two of the cases were protested and re- 
urning P_opened, and the full amount under the law will be paid. At the date 
es by of the report (December 31, 1921) the determination was near at 
cases [band as to the possible revocation of the license of two insurance com- 
‘main [panies to do business in the State. In one case “the injured worker 
ges of BRwas cheated out of $2,569.50, and in another about $700.” With 
these two exceptions it is believed that the law has been complied 


‘ount- (with in a commendable spirit. 
Falls 4 
hicles United States. 


592 — 
pe THe fifth annual report of the commission charged with the ad- 
ope ministration of the Federal law providing compensation for 
ea injuries to employees of the United States covers the fiseal vear 











ve"); Blending June 30, 1921. However, the statistics relate for the most 
ee part to the calendar year 1920, covering cases upon which final 
te action was taken during that year. ! 
— As in the preceding report, a number of recommendations are made 
for amendments, though no change in the law has been made since 
its original enactment in September, 1916, with the exception of a 
that |eprovision bringing civil employees of the District of Columbia, 
sation @@execept policemen and firemen, within the terms of the act. The 
heen [e*mendments recommended are in the main the same as last year, 
unted (gemehuding an increase in the maximum and minimum limits of benefits 
ora etlowable from $33.33 and $66.67, minimum and maximum pay- 
nents, to $50 and $100, respectively. Funeral benefits should also 
uring [oe increased from $100 to $150, widows’ benefits should be continued 


jor two years after remarriage instead of immediate termination, 
niing (ed payments to dependent parents should extend until such parent 
tions /e@es, Marries, or ceases to be dependent instead of for 8 years. Other 

ccommendations relate to definitions of child, parent, widow and 
ployee, extending somewhat the scope of these terms as at present 
ised. A fairer method of treating permanent partial disabilities, 
d of caring for workmen taking vocational training is also urged. 
Table & of the statistical presentation shows the reports of injuries 
nd claims from September 7, 1916 to September 30, 1921. From 
eptember 7, 1916 to December 31, 1917 there were 16,076 injuries 
eported, # period of about sixteen months. The succeeding calendar 
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year showed 24,118 injuries reported; for 1919, 25,813; anid fo 
1920, 20,080. The first half of 1921 is responsible for 9,583 acej- 
dents, indicating a continuing decrease below the conside),)), 
reduction for the previous year. The number of claims in 191(; 4, 
1917 was 6,656; in 1918, 12,621; in 1919, 13,924 and in 1920, 10,939 
There were 4,454 claims submitted during the first 6 montis of 
1921. 

These figures for claims include both disability and death. of 
the total death claims there were 227 for the first period; 43s j) 
1918; 499 in 1919; 427 in 1920, and for the first half of 1921, 10. 

The fluctuations are explainable in part by the great increas: of 
employees in the Government establishments in 1918, continuing jy 
1919, together with increased hours of labor and much night 
Sunday work, the reverse process following in 1920 and 1921. 

The second table sets forth the number of injuries by extent of 
disability for each department and important bureau or esta))lish- 
ment during the calendar year 1920. The total number was 11,706, 
of which 475 were fatal, 33 resulted in permanent total disalyijity. 
535 in permanent partial disability, and 15,663 in temporary {otal 
disability. Of this last group 2,445 continued not more than 3 
days; 3,143 caused disability of from 4 to 7 days, inclusive; 3484 
from 8 to 14 days; 1,874 from 15 to 21 days; 1,064 from 22 1. 28 
days; while in 3,653 cases disability continued beyond 28 days from 
the date of the receipt of the injury. 

Table 3 sets forth duration of disability for tabulatable accidents 
and awards for compensation cases. The total number of accidents 
tabulatable is 15,663, having an average duration of 25 days’ dis 
ability. Of these 9,424 were compensated, the average duration 
meng 36 days, and the average award $64.74. Of the noncompen- 
sa cases 2,600 were covered by leave of absence; in 1,22 no 
claims were filed, and in 2,410 the disability did not continue beyond 
3 days. Other tables show duration and amount of compensition 
in cases of permanent partial disability, medical payments, pvr- 
manent partial disabilities by location of. disability and average 
award, nature of injury resulting in disability; nature of injury 
with results in cases in which infection occurred; nature of (is- 
ability; awards and estimated values in cases of permanent (vt:l 
disability, etc. 

An interesting table is one which compares actual wage los< and 
the compensation received, showing the effects of the minimum and 
maximum schedule of compensation. In order to secure exactiess, 
this table is limited to cases of tempor total disability. ‘The 
table shows the distribution of inj workers by wage groups for 
establishments in which they were employed. e total number 
was 9,424, involving a wage loss of $1,481,478.05. Compensation 
amounted to $610,137.40, or 41.18 per cent of the wage - this 
m contrast with the statutory provision for compensation at {wo 


thirds of the wages. Limiting the maximum benefit to $66.67 pet J 


month necessarily involves a severe change in the standard of |) ving 
of a family whose normal income is $5 day and upward. [he 
number of workers in the group affected receiving this amount Ws 
2,402, or more than 25 per cent of the total; while 5,480 others, oF 
58.14 per cent of the group, received from $3.34 to $5 per day. 
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A brief table sets forth the remarriage rates by ages of widows 
for the five-year period September 7, 1916, to September 6, 1921, 
inclusive. The total number of widows included in the table is 725, 
of whom 70 have remarried. The total exposure was 1,901 years, 
giving @ remarriage rate per 100 widows for one year of 3.68. The 
average age of all widows was 39.15 years, while of those remarried 
it was 28.9 years. Of 23 widows under 21, 8 remarried, the total 
exposure ~, 55 years and the remarriage rate per 100 widows 
being 14.55. The rate diminishes steadily, being 7.77 for the group 
21 and under 26 and 7.53 for the group 26 and under 31. The 
largest number of widows was in the group 31 and under 36 years of 
age, 121 in all. Of those 16 had remarried, the years exposed aggre- 
gating 326, and the remarriage rate per 100 being 4.91. Of 149 
widows 51 years of age or over, with an aggregate exposure of 411 
years, hone was remarried. : 

This experience is, of course, too brief to formulate conclusions 
as to a rate upon which-compensation can be made. However, the 
rate, 3.68, is considerably lower than the experience in the State of 
Pennsylvania, where the rate was 4.16. fn this State, however, 
there is an exceptionally high remarriage rate in the coal mining 
industry; it may also be noted that in Pennsylvania the widow 
receives a lump sum representing not to exceed 100 weeks’ benefits, 
while under the Federal law the widow’s award terminates at once 
on remarriage. Average ages in the Pennsylvania and Federal 
reports are closely comparable, being 38 and 39.15 years at widow- 
hood, and 29 and 28.9 at remarriage, in the respective reports. 

The following table summarizes injuries and awards for the 
year 1920: 


























SUMMARY OF AWARDS, AND VALUATIONS, JAN. 1, 1920, TO DEC, 31, 1920. 





























































































































. a Days’ Aver- | Per 
Num- | duration, | ~e | 280 1A y soraca | cent of 
Item. ber of including | aes days’ | aes | rte og total 
cases. leave, | * | dura- * award. 
tion. 
| Ji» Bat ES } 
| | 
Temporary total disabilities: = 
Coumpsneetaa COCR 9,424 | 334,817 | 18,596 | 36 | $610,137.40] $64.74 |........ 
Noncompensated............... 6,239 | 56,187 | 34,438 | |----eeeeeeeeeed ee econ weiss 
Te eee 15,663 | 390,954 | 53,034 | 24 610, 137. 40 88.95 | 19.74 
Permanent partial disabilities: pil 7m A Soe Eg 
Dismemberments............... 1332 29,690 | 2,499 |........ 105,449.47 | 2377.96 |........ 
Loss of function................ $203 | 52,962] 1,472|........ 199, 386. 32 (21,038.47 |........ 
WE Rshis .... d0~c-s--. 4535 | 82,652| 3,971 304, 835.79 | 2647.21 | 9,87 
————S—-—————— ESS | Se —_— 
Permanent total disabilities... .....| a ke a cape in aloten od ohn ged ® 240, 291. 48 | 7, 281. 56 7.78 
Patal cases and awards ............. GB hoi iane.. Dibke oat ~a+s++- 91,579, 602,26 | 3, 325. 48 | ‘$112 
ae) | | as9|....... AA TARA ste. 97,802.14 | 96. 20 .90 
Medical payments.................. PR bs 0s cen bbdthbalesscdek 327, 316. 56 34. 35 10. 85 
Grand total .................. | 16,706 | 473,606 | 57,005 |........ 3, 089, 985. 63 | 2295.21 | 100.00 




















. iielnding 53 noncompensated cases, 4 of which were no-time-lost cases. 

: Average for compensated cases only. 

* Including 11 noncompensated cases. 

: Spree 64 py ee gaa eases, 4 of which were no-time-lost cases. 
“Stimated value of award. 

‘ Including 2,366 no-time-lost cases. 
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Anti-Injunction Law of Anzona Held Unconstitutional. 


N DECEMBER 19, 1921, the Supreme Court of the Unite 
States by a divided bench declared unconstitutional par,- 
“graph 1464 of the Revised Statutes of Arizona of 191:;. 4 

construed by the supreme court of that State. The text o! the 

statute is practically identical with the Clayton act, so-called, which 
regulates the issue of injunctions by Federal courts, the effec) of 
which was considered by the Supreme Court in the recent case, Aiieri- 
can Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Trades Council, of which an acevunt 
was given in the January, 1922, MontHiy Lasor Review. Mr. ( \ic/ 

Justice Taft, who delivered the opinion of the court, noted the 

similarity in terms of the two acts, but declared that “ the construction 

put upon the same words by the Arizona Supreme Court makes (iiese 
clauses of paragraph 1464 as far from those of section 20 o! tie 

Clayton act in meaning as if they were in wholly different languaye.’ 

The finding of unconstitutionality of the Arizona statute therefore in 

no wise affects the status of the Federal law. In the case in han 

(Truax v. Corrigan) there was an appeal by the plaintiffs below from 

a decision of the supreme court of the State of Arizona refusiny an 

injunction in a labor dispute, the plaintiffs below therefore being 

plaintiffs in error in the present case. The defendants were certain 
cooks and waiters formerly in the employment of the plainti!i: in 
their restaurant, ether with the labor union, and the traces 
assembly of which these former employees were members. |) 

i;smal action was for an injunction to prevent picketing, the aver 
tising of a strike, and an alleged conspiracy and oot to injure the 
laintifis in their restaurant business. The effect of the acts of ‘le 
efendants is indicated by the fact that the receipts fell off from an 
average of over $156 per day to about $75. The complaint alleve' 
the circulation of handbills containing abusive and libelous charze: 

against the plaintiffs, their employees and their patrons, as we!! «s 

intimations that harm would result to those patronizing the restaur»\\. 

The picketing consisted in walking back and forth im front of (lv 

restaurant, displaying a banner, denouncing the plaintiffs as un/ai 

calling out in a loud voice that the restaurant was unfair to the labor 
union, characterizing the employees as “scab Mexican labor,” suc 
ting that patrons were of low mental caliber and moral {i!cr. 
eatening injury to would-be patrons, and warning any perso! 
thinkmg of buying the business that a “‘ donation” ison be necessary 

im an amount fixed the district trades assembly before the picke (ing 

and beyeotting of the establishment would be given up. 

The defendants demurred to the complaint as not stating fact: 
sufficient to constitute a cause of action, since the property rig! 
involved were not entitled under the law to an injunction aguins' 
irreparable injury, and also that the complaint showed a want 0! 
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equity. By filing a demurrer the facts alleged were admitted, so 
that they were before the Supreme Court of the United States with 
“as full liberty to consider them as was the State supreme court.”’ 
The point in issue was as to the application of the law of the State 
to these facts; and since the contention was that the law violates the 
Federal Constitution, the Supreme Court ‘“‘ must analyze the facts as 
averred and draw its own inferences as to their ultimate effect, and 
is not bound by the conclusion of the State supreme court in this 
regard. The only respect in such a case in which this court is bound 
by the judgment of the State supreme court is in the construction 
which that court puts upon the statute.” 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft first laid down the principles that the 
plaintifis’ business is a property right, and that free access for em- 
ployees, owners, and customers to the place of business is incident 
to such right. ‘Intentional injury caused to either right or both 
by a conspiracy is a tort. Concert of action is a conspiracy if its 
ufo is unlawiul or if the means used are unlawful.’”’ Since actual 
loss was in evidence, the question remained as to the legality or 
otherwise of the means used. Libelous attacks, abusive epithets, 
insistent and loud appeals by picketers, threats of injury to future 
customers, “‘all linked together in a campaign were an unlawful 
annoyance and a hurtful nuisance in respect of the free access to the 
plaintiffs’ place of business.”’ 

It was not lawful persuasion or inducing. It was not a mere appeal to the sympa- 
thetic aid of would-be customers by a simple statement of the fact of the strike and a 
request to withhold patronage. It was compelling every customer or would-be 
customer torun the gauntlet of most uncomfortable publicity, aggressive and annoying 
i unity, libelous attacks and fear of injurious consequences, illegally inflicted, 
to his reputation and standing in the community. Violence could not have been 
more effective. It was moral coercion by illegal annoyance and obstruction and it 
thus was plainly a conspiracy. 

A law which operates to make lawful such a wrong as is described in plaintiffs’ 
complaint deprives the owner of the business and the premises of his property without 
due process, and can not be heid valid under the fourteenth amendment. 


lt was said that the opinion of the State supreme court, if taken 
alone, seemed to indicate a complete immunity granted by the statute 
from any civil or criminal action in connection with the acts com- 
mitted by the defendants. The course of reasoning used would sug- 
pant aes the State might “ withdraw all protection to a property right 
y civil or criminal action for its wrongful injury if the injury is not 
caused by violence.’’ Admitting that no one has a vested right in any 


) particular rule of the common law, the court said “it is also true that 


the legislative power of a State can only be exerted in subordination to 
the fundamental principles of right and justice,” as protected by the 
fourteenth amendment, so that no arbitrary or capricious exercise of 
legislative power at variance with such principles can be sanctioned. 

To give operation to a statute whereby serious losses inflicted by such unlawful 
means are in effect made remediless, is, we think, to disregard fundamental rights of 
liberty and property and to deprive the person suffering the loss of due process of law. 

Even if the opinion of the State supreme court only withholds 
equitable relief, the question still remains of a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws. An injunction would clearly be available in 
& controversy of another kind, not a dispute between an employer 
and former employees. This opens up the question of equal protec- 
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tion as distinguisned from due process. Though the principles 
overlap, “the spheres of the protection they offer are not cotery: 
nous.” The equal-protection clause aims to prevent undue 
and individual or class privilege on the one hand, and any }...+}) 
discrimination or the oppression of inequality on the other. 

The guaranty was intended to secure the equality of protection not only for ; 


against all similarly situated. Indeed, protection is not protection unless it «i. 


Immunity granted to a class, however limited, having the effect to deprive an th : 
f 


class, however limited, of a personal or property right, is just as clearly a denia| , 
equal protection of the laws to the latter class as if the immunity were in favor .\. 4, 
the deprivation of right permitted worked against a larger class. 

As said in an earlier case, all persons “should have like access tp 
the courts of the country for the protection of their persons and 
property, the prevention and redress of wrongs, and the enforces). 
of contracts.” (Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U. 8. 27.) 

Various cases were cited in support of the positions taken in {his 
regard, and recognition was made of the fact that classification js 
essential to legislation, and that the Supreme Court “has frequently 
resaguaget the special classification of the relations of employees and 
employers as proper and necessary for the welfare of the community, 
and requiring special treatment.” The majority opinion, however. 
was to the effect that there was in the instant case no justifies tion 
for such a discrimination as was made by the State supreme court's 
construction of the statute, and that since the construction by the 
said court must be accepted as its meaning and intent, the statute 
as so construed must be held invalid. 

Dissenting opinions were prepared by Mr. Justice Brandeis, \\r. 
Justice Pitney (in which Mr Sustice Clark concurred), and Mr. 
Justice Holmes, the vote standing five to four. In his opinion \r. 
Justice Brandeis discussed the history of the injunction in labor 
disputes, and the growth of social legislation, particularly with regard 
to the status of organized labor. The many notes and citations 
make the opinion in effect a historical document. The steps leading 








the same language in the Civil Code of Arizona were briefly indicated, 
following which the construction of the Arizona statute by the 
supreme court of the State was noted. Four specific controverted 
points were passed upon, the first being the State court’s own devi- 
sion that the oficiales of the union were not outsiders, and were 
justified in taking part in the dispute. In the three remaining points 
the court was able to rely on supporting opinions by courts of other 
States, though there were also adverse opinions, the State courts 
assuming Opposing positions in this regard. As to this selection 
from among divergent opinions, Mr. Justice Brandeis said the State 
“surely does not lack the power to select for its citizens that onc of 
conflicting views on boycott by peaceful picketing which its legisla- 
ture and highest court consider will best meet its conditions «nd 
secure the public welfare.”’ | 

The Supreme Court of Arizona, having held as a rule of substantive 
law that the boycott as here practiced was legal at common law; «id 
that the picketing was ul and, hence, legal under the statute 
(whether or not it was legal at common law), necessarily denied (he 
injunction, since, in its opinion, the defendants had committed 10 
legal wrong and were threatening none. 
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to the enactment of the Clayton Act, and the earlier embodimeiit «! - 
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But even if this court should hold that an employer has a constitutional right to be 
free from interference by such a boycott or that the preg - practiced was not in 
iact peaceful, it does not follow that Arizona would lack the power to refuse to protect 
that right by injunction. For it is clear that the refusal of an equitable remedy for 
a tort is not necessarily a denial of due process of law. And it seems to be equally 
clear that such refusal is not necessarily arbitrary and unreasonable when applied to 
incidents of the relation of employer and employee. 








The legislature may exercise discretion not only as to classification 
defining rights, but also in granting remedies. Thus it may deter- 
mine whether a remedy for a wrong shall be both criminal and civil 
and whether both at law and in equity. Procedure has been regu- 
lated by various statutes with regard to jury trial and appeals, and 
such laws are constitutional. The State may also determine as to 
whether or not it shall protect property and property rights by 
means of @ preventive remedy, or exclusively by an action at law. 
[t is not necessary to “protect all property rights by injunction 
merely because it protects some, even if the attending circumstances 
are in some respects similar.” The freedom of the States to expand 
or contract the equity mage agp of their courts is as great as that 
of Congress in controlling the action of the Federal courts. The 
legislature was therefore not going beyond its power in enacting the 
statute, and the judgment of the Supreme Court of Arizona should, 
| in the opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis, be affirmed, both contentions 
of the plaintiffs in error having failed of establishment. 

Mr. Justice Pitney, in his dissent, admitted that the facts hardly 
warranted a finding that the defendants had kept within the bounds 
of a “peaceful”’ picket or boycott, having gone beyond mere persua- 
sion and resorted to abusive and threatening language. However, 
as the State supreme court had found that the statute established 
» a new rule of evidence, and that in accordance therewith no injunc- 
tion should be issued in such a case, the only question remained as to 
whether this statute and construction were inconsistent with the 
' guaranties of the fourteenth amendment. 

Setting aside all questions of the policy or propriety of the 
statute under consideration, it was conc sided that there was no limi- 
tation which amounted to depriving the plaintiffs of their liberty or 
property without due process of law. The statute had in effect 
changed the situation in the State as to the legality of picketing, 
expressing the opinion and judgment of the legislature, as it might 
do “in the normal exercise of the legislative power of the State.” 
The use of the injunction by the courts is in itself a measure of police 
regulation, “‘and just as the States have a broad discretion about 
establishing police regulations, so they have a discretion equally 
broad about modifying and relaxing them.” Some of the States 
have prohibited all boycotting and picketing; and as one State may 
thus protect a going business, “‘so another State may by statute 
disestablish the protection, even as States have differed in their 
judicial determination of the general law upon the subject.”’ The 
freedom of latitude that belongs to a legislative entity warrants the 
exercise of choice within proper bounds. 

_ Ordinary legal remedies remain; and J can not believe that the use of the injunction 
in such cases—however important—is so essential to the right of acquiring, possessing, 
and enjoying property that its restriction or elimination amounts to a deprivation of 


liberty or property without due process of law, within the meaning of the fourteenth 
amendment. 
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As to the contention that the equal protection of the laws is do) \., 
the plaintiffs by the statute as construed, Mr. Justice Pitney pon), 
out that the plaintiffs were not entitled to complaint since all poy. 
situated as they were would be similarly affected. The nec sj, 
for classification must be recognized, the fourteenth ameni)\o); 
merely requiring ‘that all persons subjected to such legislation |. 

be enacted| shall be treated alike, under like circumstances 9) 
conditions, both in the privileges conferred and in the lial) !)\\., 
imposed.”” (Hayes v. Missouri, 120 U. S. 68.) It does not rei iire 
that the law shall -be “ complete, perfect, symmetrical.”” The statute 
had in ayy oma a dispute between employers and employ ¢0s 
or former employees, and legislated with the probable situation }) 
view. The act affects al) persons similarly situated and “T am unabp 
to see that the statute creates an arbitrary and unreasonab!e (|is- 
crimination in this regard.” 

In ad‘usting their laws to the needs of the people the States hayo y 
wide range of discretion about classifying; the equal-protection clause 
does not require that all such laws shall be perfect and complete, nor 
that the entire field of proper legislation shall be covered by a single 
act; and it is not a valid objection that a law made applicable to on: 
subject might roperly have been extended to others. 

Mr. Justice Fiolines s dissent was brief and touched mostly on the 
latter point of classification, saying that the dangers of a delusive 
exactness in the application of the fourteenth amendment had een 
adverted to before now. ‘The selection of employers and emp!oyees 
as a class for special treatment by law ‘‘is beyond criticism on prin- 
yr often asserted by this court.” Without granting the legality 
of the acts complained of, he took the view that ‘the extraordinary 
relief by injunction may be denied to the class. Legislation may 
begin where an evil begins. If, as many intelligent people believe, 
there is more danger that the injunction will be a haat in labor cases 
than elsewhere I can feel no doubt of the power of the legislature ty 
deny it in such cases.”’ 

Agr ing, therefore, “with the more elaborate expositions of my 
brothers Pitney and Brandeis and in their conclusion that the judg- 
ment should be affirmed,” Mr. Justice Holmes concluded his opinion 
with a general consideration as to the use of the fourteenth amendment 
to te the actions of the State legislatures, in the following 


There is nothing that I more deprecate than the use of the fourteenth amendmen 
beyond the absolute compulsion of its words to prevent the making of social ex)0r- 
ments that an important part of the community desires, in the insulated cham/er 
afforded by the several States, even though the experiments may seem futile or even 
noxious to me and to those whose judgment I most respect. 





—* _— 
ore 


Enjoining the Check-Off System of the United Mine Workers. 


RECENT decision by Judge Anderson, of the United Staies 
A District Court for the District of Indiana, prohibited the “ chieck- 
off system,”’ so-called, because of the eged consequences 0! 

the maintenance of this system. Under the check-off system the 
coal operators of the “central competitive field’”’ agreed to hold out 
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from the wages of the miners, members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, the amount of the union dues and assessments, including 
fines. 

An agreement or conspiracy was charged between the United Mine* 
Workers and the coal operators to procure the organization of the 
West Virginia mines in order to destroy their freedom of action as 
competitors with the coal producers of the central competitive field. 
Aecording to the statement of Judge Anderson, based on statements 
made by officers of the miners’ organization, more than $2,500,000 
had been sent into West Virginia for the purpose of carrying on the 
fight between the union and the coal operators of that State, more 
than $1,000,000 having been sent during the year ending August 1, 
1921. These immense sums were raised by the check-off system, and 
admittedly could not be obtained without it. Munitions and arms 
were purchased by members of the mine workers’ union for use in the 
struggle. As to the claim that the money used to purchase arms and 
ammunition and to support the miners, who had risen in rebellion and 
were on the march, was raised locally, while the funds sent from out- 
side the State were for feeding and furnishing supplies for evicted 
union miners, the court said that there was no difference between 
furnishing food and supplies for an army and furnishing arms and 
ammunition. In any case the money was “‘sent there to aid, abet, and 
assist those on the ground, actively engaged in the unlawful attempt 
to unionize the nonunion mines in West Virginia and destroy com- 
petition.” 

After the evidence had been concluded, counsel for the miners 


asked time to submit explanatory data showing the uses of the money. 
This the court offered to allow on condition that the efforts at union- 
ization be suspended in the meantime and the status Vee be preserved. 


President Lewis of the United Mine Workers declined to promise this, 
whereupon the court immediately issued a temporary injunction 
prohibiting the collection of dues, assessments, etc., by employers 
named, and forbidding the use of funds or money, however collected, 
Wy the mine workers, their agents, or representatives, for unionizing 
the nonunion mines of Mingo County, W. Va., and Pike County, Ky. 
Any acts of advising, assisting, or in any way aiding or abetting such 
activities were enjoined, except that funds might be used sufficient 
to relieve the actual need of bona fide union members or their depend- 
ents, who were living in tents or were out of employment in the 
counties named. 

From this injunction by Judge Anderson an appeal was taken to 
the circuit courtof appeals, where a modification of the injunction was 
ordered. Judge Baker, who delivered the opinion of the court, first 
set forth the opinion and injunction as representing the facts in the 
case and indicating the points in issue. The appellants were Ora 

D. Van Horn, who were among the defendants 
named by the appellee, the Borderland Coal Corporation. Others 
named as efeintants in the court below were the United Mine 
Workers and various officers and members, as well as numerous indi- 
vidual and corporate mine operators. The case was finally dismissed, 
so far as the union and its otis were concerned, except as to the two | 
appellants above named, who alone weré within the jurisdiction of the 
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district court of Indiana. The mine operators who were joined 4g 
defendants were not parties to the appeal. 
, The decree being merely interlocutory, and the appeal evide);|y 
stating a good cause of action, the court of appeals had before it «)\) 
the question of whether the decree issued by Judge Anderson “¢le:;!\ 
discloses an improvident exercise of judicial discretion.” The {i)<; 
contention considered was that there was no proper proof by {hp 
Borderland Coal Corporation to sustain its charge that the unlaw{y| 
insurrection and other illegal acts in the West Virginia district were 
advised or aided by the appellants. Judge Baker found no direct 
evidence to show such aid and advice, but there seemed to }ec 
justifiable inference, in view of the continuing conditions, that there 
was advice and assistance. The final determination of this point 
must therefore be reserved for the trial on the merits. 
The next point taken up was the nature of the injunctive remedy as 
a mode of preventing unlawful invasions of right. Although the «p- 
pellee, plaintiff below, claimed that it represented itself and 62 01 \\er 
operators of closed nonunion mines in the affected district, there was 
no proof of such representative capacity. A mere averment that it 
was ‘‘impracticable” to join the other operators was held not to be 
sufficient, and the conclusion was reached that the only identified 
property before the court was that of the appellee, the Borderland 
Corporation. This restricted to the one employer the effect of 
whatever injunction might be finally issued. 

The subject matter of the injunction was next examined, and it 
was pointed out that the allegation of conspiracy between the miie 
workers’ union and the coal operators to unionize the West Virginia 
district by unlawful means amounted only to a showing that the 
appéllants were parties to the threatened invasions of rights, but did 
not connect them directly with the acts committed. Actual occur- 
rences involved the destruction of tangible property; interference with 
employees of the company by intimidation, assaults, threatening 
language, etc.; inducing appellee’s employees to join the union 
secretly in violation of their contracts which called for an immediate 
termination of the employment relation in case the worker becanic a 
member of the union; and the'use of money to aid in the commission 
of these trespasses. None of these unlawful acts was specified in the 
decree, though Judge Baker declared that all should have been en- 
joined by the preliminary injunction, together with any other spevif- 
cally threatened trespasses if any were shown. Instead of this 
specific relief a general dissolution of the union as “‘a seditious and 
otherwise unlawful organization” was sought. This finding was 
declined by the district court, and Judge Baker pointed out further 
that the appellee was not concerned except with its own private 
rights, and that it was not the conspiracy but the actual trespacsses 
that inflicted the injury upon its property. 

Appellee praght and obtained a decree restraining ‘‘the unionization or attempted 
unionization of the nonunion mines” in the Williamson district. Appellants. and 
their agents and representatives in West Virginia, are thus enjoined from publis!ing 
lawful union arguments and making lawful union speeches in the closed district; irom 
making lawful appeals to those in the pool of unemployed labor to join the union 
rather than the nonunion ranks; and from using la persuasion to induce any ove 


of the ee’s emplo to join the union and thereupon instantly and open!y ‘0 
sever ee cecnani tak egpaive, not in violation of, but in exact accordance with, 
his contract with appellee. 
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It was pointed out that the purpose of these activities was to in- 
crease the membership of the union, which, if successful, would lead 
finally to a unionization of the appellee’s mine. The court sets forth 
the reciprocal rights of employers and employees with regard to col- 
lective bargaining, agreements as to open or closed shops, union or 
nonunion, and their ‘equal access to the pool of unemployed labor 
for the purpose of securing recruits by peaceable appeals to reason.”’ 
[In other words, employers may freely seek to hire workers and mem- 
bers of the union may freely seek recruits to their numbers, so long 
as they refrain from violating the right of privacy and the freedom 
of choice of the persons approached. Neither side has a right to 
enjoin the lawful activities, such as public speech and personal per- 
suasion, by means of which the parties may set forth their respective 
programs. The check-off system had been incorporated in existing 
contracts, and there was nothing in the evidence to make it appear 
other than a voluntary arrangement between the employers and their 
employees. As such, the system would be legal, and if not legal the 
appellee, not being a party to the contract, and “not the agency to 
establish the public welfare,” had no standing to attack the agree- 
ment. Moreover, it was not shown that the injury claimed was due 
to the existence of the check-off contracts. 

Appellee is confusing a series of remote causations with the proximate cause of the 
injury. The only property that was injured was appellee’s freedom in operating its 
mine and in putting its coal onto cars in West Virginia to be shipped in interstate 
commerce. The proximate cause of the injury was the described interferences in the 
Williamson district with appellee's aforesaid right of freedom. Without the direct 
and immediate interfering acts, the desires and intents of the conspirators in the 
central competitive field would have been innocuous. In the series of causations 
the check-o ee was undoubtedly one of the elements. Manifestly, unless 
money was Collected, the union’s executive officers could not send it into West Vir- 
ginia to aid or promote the interfering acts. But in:the same contracts that contain 
the check-off feature were provisions for the payment of wages and the recognition 
of the miners as human beings with the physical capacity to labor. 


It was clear, therefore, that the decree should be recast because of 
substantial errors committed by the district court: “ (1) In not con- 
fining the grant of relief to appellee; (2) in not limiting the prohibition 
of the unionization or attempted unionization of appellee’s mine to 
the threatened direct and immediate interfering acts shown by the 
bill and affidavits; (3) in not limiting the prohibition of the sending of 
money into West Virginia to the use thereof in aiding or promoting 
the interfering acts; and (4) in enjoining the performance of the 
existent check-off contracts in the central competitive field.” 

The cause was therefore remanded with a direction that a pre- 
liminary decree be issued in harmony with the opinion of the circuit 
court of appeals. 


Right of Recovery for Maritime Injuries. 


HE difficulty and confusion that exist in connection with the 
rights of recovery in cases of maritime injuries are well illus- 
trated by a case recently before the Supreme Court of the United. 

States (Western Fuel Co. v. Garcia (Dec. 5, 1921), 42 Sup. Ct., 89). 
The Western Fuel Co. was the employer of Manuel Souza, a citizen 
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and resident of California, and a stevedore by occupation. On Aucys: 
5, 1916, Souza was instantly killed while at work in the hold of a yes. 
sel under charter to the company, the vessel being at the time «y- 
chored in San Francisco Bay for unloading. On April 25, 1917, , 
~ claim was made before the Industrial Accident Commission of ( ,\\j. 
fornia for compensation under the State law, and an award 4, 
secured in favor of the widow and children. On August 6, 1917, , 
year and one day after the death of Souza, the Supreme Cour: of 
California annulled the award, following the decision of the Supreiie 
Court of the United States in Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen (24; 
U. S., 205; 37 Sup. Ct., 524), the decision in this case having bi» 
handed down in the meantime (May 2, 1917). 

On August 21, following, the widow and children began a suit i) 
admiralty against the employer, alleging that the accident resul to 
from its negligence, and praying for damages. Antone Garcia was 
later appointed administrator and prosecuted the suit, which was ay 
action in personam—i. e., against the employer and not against the 
ship. The suit was necessarily brought under the California statute, 
which authorizes recovery of damages in case of death caused by the 
wrongful act of another (Code of Civil Procedure, sec. 377). [n 
admiralty, as at common law, no damages for the death of a humuan 
being can be recovered (The Harrisburg, 119 U. S., 199; 7 Sup. Ct., 
140). However, the District Court for the Northern District of Cali. 
fornia held that a State statute conferring the right to sue in sucli a 
case could be enforced by a court of admiralty if the case was of 
admiralty cognizance. Another provision of the law limits the riv/it 
of “ecaghlar? ag case of death by wrongful act, requiring the suit to be 
begun within one year from the date of the accrual of the right. 
The court held, however, that no such limitation existed under muavi- 
time law, and the right ‘having been created by section 377, the 
court could pass upon the claim, even though the action was begun 
after the lapse of a year. It was found that the death of Souza wu- 
eaused by the negligence of the hatch tender, his act having prr- 
mitted coal to fall upon Souza with fatal results. An award of 
$10,000 damages was therefore made by the trial court and was, 01 
appeal affirmed by the circuit court of appeals on February 3, 1!)/9 
(255 Fed., 817). 
Later a rehearing was had, and on October 6, 1919, the court o/ 
— reversed its former approval of the judgment on the ground 

at the winch driver and hatch tender through whose negligerce 
the accident oecurred were fellow servants of the deceased stevedore, 
and for their negligence the employer could not be held responsi)!:, 
citing The Hoquiam, 253 Fed., 627; 165 C. C. A. 253 (260 Fed., 839). 
Following this action the circuit court of appeals certified certain 
uestions to the Supreme Court of the United States, and that cour! 
irected the entire cause to be sent to it for a determination as if 0 
appeal. The Supreme Court, upholding the action of the trial cour 
in considering the case under the California statute permitting rec\\- 
ery in a case of death by wrongful act, held that the State has pow: 
to legislate as to maritime subjects and that admiralty courts 1x\ 
enforce the rights thus granted; though how far the maritime ruil: 
of nonliability for death can be ch by said legislation “has been 
the subject of consideration here, but no complete solution of the 
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question has been announced.’ Several cases were cited in which 
statutes similar to that of California here under consideration were 
held to apply. Mention was also made of the Jensen case, in which 
the New York poeepense tion law was held not applicable, the court 

ointing out the inability of the States to change the general features 
of the maritime law so as to defeat uniformity. However, the power 
to make some modifications or supplements was affirmed in this and 
other cases, and the present case was held to fall within that ruling. 
The Supreme Court differed from the circuit court of appeals in 
regard to the limitation of one year, ruling that this limitation must 
bind admiralty procedure in its application of the laws of the State, 
just as it would bind a State court of ordinary jurisdiction. The 
judgment allowing damages was therefore reversed and the case 
ordered dismissed. 

It is obvious that the loss and delay in the case were due largely 
if not entirely to the lack of understanding as to the proper procedure. 
Compensation awards have been made in California and New York 
under the laws of the respective States in similar cases, and it was 
not until the Supreme Court’s ruling in the Jensen case that the 
inapplicability of this law to such cases was determined. There was 
loss of time (from August 5, 1916, to April 25, 1917) in submitting 
the claim for compensation. The United States Supreme Court ren- 
dered its opinion in the Jensen case May 21, 1917, but the Supreme 
Court of California did not reverse the award until August 6, 1917, 
a day after the statute of limitations had taken effect. Neither the 
district court nor the circuit court of appeals regarded this incident 
as fatal to the claim, but the latter did find the defense of fellow 
service a bar to recovery. The decision of the Supreme Court set- 
tled the question that the statute of limitations must be given effect, 
but does not touch upon the question of fellow service. 

Another case that may be noted in this connection, especially in 
view of the references to the Jensen case, is one decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Maine (Berry v. M. F. Donovan & Sons (Nov. 10, 
1921), 115 Atl., 250). The employers were a stevedoring corpora- 
tion, and Berry was a longshoreman assisting in the unloading of a 
vessel at a wharf at Portland, Me. The employers had accepted the 
workmen’s compensation act of the State, and the employee, assum- 
ing that he was within it, asked for an allowance ef compensation. 
This was granted, and a decree was entered on an award in his favor. 
The employer and its insurer contended that the State compensation 
law could not apply to this, a maritime case. The court distin- 
guished the Jensen case, which arose under the New York compen- 
sation law, from the instant case, pointing out that the former was 
a compulsory statute, while the Maine is elective. The em- 
ployer’s contract with its workmen, while a maritime contract, was 
influenced by a contract whose terms were fixed by the State stat- 
ute, which contract both parties had by election entered into. The 
decisions by the Supreme Court were said not to bear directly upon 
the point in issue, and until it should announce the contrary the pro- 
priety of an award in such a case would be sustained as ‘invulnerable 
to attack.” The decree sustaining the award was therefore affirmed. 
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Recommendations of Ninth Delegates’ Meeting of the Internationa] 
Association for Labor Legislation.” 


N OCTOBER 16 to 18, 1921, the committee of the Internationa) 
Association for Labor Legislation held its ninth oye meet 
ing at Geneva, Switzerland. The work begun by the asso- 
ciation at its general meeting last summer, at Basel, after the reor- 
ganization of the association, was successfully continued, and {he 
collaboration of the various national sections took place once more 
without friction. The sections of the following countries were 
represented: Austria, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States. The meeting was attended by Government 
representatives from Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. \\e 
Holy a and International Labor Office at Geneva were also repre- 
sen ted. 
In addition to internal matters of the association, the following 
subjects formed the agenda of the meeting: (1) Ratification of {he 
resolutions of the International Labor Conference at Washington: 
(2) international application of protective labor legislation to avri- 
culture; (3) protective legislation for harbor and dock workers; and 
(4) preliminary work for an investigation on the efficiency of works 
councils. Four committees were appointed to discuss these four 
subjects and to make proposals. 
mmittee I submitted a number of proposals to the plenary mect- 
ing, which were approved by the latter. The meeting resolved to 
publish at irregular intervals, as required, a news bulletin, with the 
object of maintaining connection among the various sections of tle 
association; to prepare for the next delegates’ meeting a new reguila- 
tion of the contributions of the sections, with due consideration of 
the depreciation of the exchange in the individual countries; and to 
initiate negotiations with the Permanent International Committee 
on Social urance and the International Association on Unem- 
ployment for close collaboration in a suitable form. It was further 
resolved that the next delegates’ meeting of the association shall 
again be convened at Geneva immediately before the annual official 
ae of the International Labor Organization and that works 
councils and protective legislation for salaried employees shal! be 
the principal ee to be discussed, while the second next dele- 
tes’ meeting shall occupy itself with protective legislation for 
ome workers. Finally, it was resolved that the national sections 
should exert their full influence in the interest of quick ratification 
. of the resolutions so far adopted by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. In doing so the greatest stress should be laid upon strict ob- 
servance of the peace treaty in so far as resolutions to be submitted 
to the “competent authority” shall not be submitted to the cabinet 
but to the legislative body. This suggestion was made necessary 
because in England the treaty was manifestly wrongly interpret «. 
The suggestion was made on proposal of the British section. 





« Soziale Praxisund Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Vol. 30, No. 44. Berlin, Nov. 2, 1921. 
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Committee II submitted in the form of resolutions several proposals 
relating to agricultural labor. These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted in substantially the following form: 

1. The unreserved application to agriculture of the Washington 
resolutions relating to hours of labor seems at present impossible. 
A limitation of the hours of labor of agricultural workers is, however, 
considered necessary. In this connection are pointed out the corre- 
sponding laws, bills, or collective agreements of various countries, 
especially of Czechoslovakia, Germany, several Austrian States, the 
Netherlands, and Denmark. As has been done there, the seasons 
should be considered in regulating the hours of labor. It is also 
recommended to determine legally special compensation for over- 
time, to fix the permissible hours of overtime seasonally, and to 
assure a sufficient uninterrupted night rest. 

While it seems not yet suitable to regulate internationally the hours 
of labor of agricultural workers living in. the household of the em- 
ployer, @ minimum night rest should be made applicable to them. 
Control of protective measures by a proper inspection service is 
also demanded. 

2. Tr3 employment of juvenile workers at agricultural machines 
or at other work subject to accidents or injurious to health is to be 
prohibited. 

3. Rest periods for nursing shall be granted during the working 
hours to women with newly born infants. 

4. Compulsory sickness and accident insurance for male and 
female agricultural workers is demanded. 

5. Maternity benefits shall be granted in connection with sickness 
insurance wherever such insurance exists. Where no sickness in- 
surance exists maternity benefits shall be granted by law in some 
other form. 

6. Old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ insurance by law is con- 
sidered necessary for agricultural workers also. 

7. Employers housing agricultural laborers shall be obligated by law 
to forialeh living and sleeping accommodations that are unobjection- 
able from the point of view of hygiene and morals. 

8. Effort is to be made to have special departments for agricul- 
— labor, under expert management, sreaten’ in public employment 
offices. 

9. The bureau is charged with the transmission of these resolutions 
to the International Labor Office, and the national sections shall 
take “— in their respective countries for the realization of these 
proposals. 

ommittee III, which discussed protective legislation for dock and 
harbor workers, submitted the draft of a questionnaire which relates 
especially to hours of labor and harbor inspection. The meeting 
resolved to submit this questionnaire to the individual sections for 
their approval. 

_ Committee ITV submitted to the meeting a questionnaire which is 
prs so to determine the characteristics and efficiency of works 
councils, 
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Ratifications of Washington and Genoa Draft Conventions. 


HE following tables show the ratifications, registered uy {o 
December 20, 1921, of the draft conventions adopte: 4; 
_the Washington and Genoa meetings of the Internation, 
Labor Conferences: ¢ 


COUNTRIES ADHERING TO EACH SPECIFIED CONVENTION OF INTERNATI: 
LABOR CONFERENCES. 
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New Farm Lease Law in Argentina. app 


HE farm-lease law of Argentina, which was promulgated on 
October 7, 1921, is expected to alleviate the unsatisfactory 
- conditions in the agricultural sections of that country. 
These conditions were due in most part to the short-time le:ses | 
(usually for one or two years), and to the fact that the owners refuse! 
to compensate the tenants for any improvements they made and, ii 
the case of the “chacras”’ or farm lots cultivated by the ‘colonists,’ 
required the removal of all constructions when the tenant left. Con- 
flicts between landowners and tenants have been frequent and in 
recent years the tenants have shown a disposition to organize and tv FD 
assert their rights or discuss their grievances at harvest time wlici 
delay might be costly to both parties concerned. A law was therefore T 
needed which would provide longer tenure, require that the tenant be 
reimbursed for improvements, and, in general, standardize the rela- PF) cow 
tions between landowners and tenants. This law is expected \ 192 


pen 





a Say Sap Geneva, Dec. 20,1921, p.3. Forconventions of Washington conference see Mon |\\ et) 
jonas 1920, pf = uary, 1920, pp. 1-26; for agenda of Genoa conference, see MONTHLY LABOR RE\! \, aC; 
‘B 

® Boletin del Museo Social Argentino, Buenos Aires, Oct. 25, 1921, and Review of the River Plate, Bucno FF * ie 


Aires, Sept. 23, 1921. 
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stimulate the division of large tracts of land by enabling tenants to 

urchase, and it is also believed that it will encourage the purchase of 
Bee machinery, the building of silos, the planting of orchards, the 
purchase of farm animals, and the diversifying of crops. Although 
the law does not apply to holdings larger than 300 hectares,° it will 
affect a large part of the farm holdings. In the Provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba, and Santa Fe, 80, 81, and 87 per cent, respectively, 
of the farms are said to consist of tracts not exceeding 300 hectares. 

The law provides that any lease in which the term is not definitely 
stipulated shall be valid for four years, that any lease made for a 
period of less than four years may be extended to four years at the 
option of the tenant, upon six months’ notice. Subleasing is per- 
mitted only with the consent of the owner and then the term must 
be for the remaining period of the original lease or for four years. All 
parties are entitled to a copy of the contract, this contract being 
recorded in the public register. 

The tenant may construct-a house of burned brick of two rooms and 
kitchen, a shed, a silo, and a water system, and may plant five fruit or 


| forest trees for each hectare of land up to a maximum of 500 trees, 


rovided such improvements do not already exist on the land. When 
latina the farm upon expiration of the lease the tenant shall be 
reimbursed in cash for his improvements at the assessed value, not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the value of the farm. If the owner and 
tenant can not agree upon the amount of reimbursement it shall be 
fixed by arbitrators, one to be named by each party, and a third to be 
named by the first two arbitrators or by the local judge. If the lease 
is renewed for a further term of four years the reimbursement for 
improvements is postponed till the expiration of the new contract. 
The tenant must maintain existing improvements in a reasonable 
state of repair. Other provisions declare null and void certain clauses 
often inserted in leases and exempt specified property of the tenant 
from lien (except vender’s lien). rovision is made for dispossession 
proceedings in case the owner wishes to sell. The law does not 
apply to irrigated lands. 


——————p oo e ee - 


Poisonous Phosphorous Matches Prohibited in Argentina.‘ 


HE Grgsntane law of June 8, 1921, effective January 1, 1922, 
i 


prohibits the manufacture, importation, and sale of matches 
which contain white or yellow phosphorus, and provides 
penalties for infractions of the law. 


Argentine Rent Laws Upheld by the Courts.‘ 


E entine rent laws of September 19, 1921,‘ were declared 
constitutional by a judge of the civil courts in a decision handed 
down on October 22, in the first test case brought before the 
court undér these laws. The article fixing the rate on January 1, 
1920, as the legal maximum during the two years following the pro- 





© | heetare—2.47 acres. 

4 Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, August, 1921. 
¢ Boletin del Museo Social Argentino, Buenos Aires, Nov. 10, 1921. 

/ See MONTHLY Lasor Review, December, 1921, p. 161. 
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mulgation of the law was the object of special attack on the grojinq 
that. it violated that provision of the constitution which guaran). 
the inviolability of property, and that it was retroactive in eff it. 
The judge upheld the constitutionality of the laws on the groviis 
that they restricted proprietary rights only to promote the genera! 
well-being. 





Proposed Change in Industrial Arbitration Plan in Australia. 


WING to the conflicts between the Australian Federal 4), 
State industrial tribunals, which of late years have become 
more and more serious, a movement ® is on foot so to recast 

the present industrial arbitration systems, both Federal and State, as 
to eliminate if possible the causes of this increasing friction. Since 
the passing of the conciliation and arbitration act of 1904, where|y 
arbitration of industrial disputes involving employees of an indu-iry 
extending beyond the limits of one State became compulsory, abiises 
which have grown up in the system have gradually led to the oycr- 
lapping and the clashing of State and Federal industrial jurisdictions, 
and resulting unrest and dissatisfaction have in turn created a pu)bilic 
distrust of arbitration as a means of industrial peace. Some effort 
was therefore deemed necessary to counteract this feeling. 

At the insistence of the liberal premier of South Australia a con- 
ference of the State premiers and the Commonwealth prime minister, 
Mr. W. M. Hughes, was recently held at Melbourne for the purpose of 
formulating a plan which would correct the abuses that had crept 
into the existing system. Unanimous agreement was reached |y 
yo rare upon a plan which in brief is as follows: 

e State parliaments will be asked to take legislative actiou 
empowering the Federal parliament to create a new industrial arbitra- 
tion court constituted by Commonwealth and by State juders. 
This court will have three principal functions: (1) To fix basic 
wages and standard hours of Tabor in any or all industries; (2) to 
hear and determine appeals from awards, orders, or determinations of 
Commonwealth or State industrial tribunals or authorities; (3) io 
determine what industries shall be considered Federal. Upon the 
establishment of this new court the work of the existing Commonwei\t/i 
court of conciliation and arbitration, which has administered the «ct 
of 1904, will by Federal legislative action be limited to disputes i: 
Federal industries only. 

While the necessary sanctioning legislation has not yet been adopt« 

by the Federal and State parliaments the prime minister belic\ es 

that if the so unanimously agreed to is adopted ‘there would 
be no future clashing of jurisdiction and no playing off of one cour' 
against another, while Federal disputes would be so defined as to 
make it impossible for any misapprehension to arise or for «iy 
constitutional or legal difficulty. e courts would have to deal 
with matters of fact, and the ambit of authority of each court would 

be clearly defined. The one final court of appeal would settle «il 

questions of unfair competition between the States and would remove 








«Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Dec. 23, 1921, p. 6. 
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the doubt and uncertainty in the minds of employers and employees. 
While unanimity would be obtained in essentials—the basic wage 
gnd the hours of work—the elasticity essential to the widely differing 
circumstances of a continent would be assured.” 













Colombian Law Concerning Hygienic Measures in the Petroleum 
Industry.° 






to establish adequate hygienic measures to safeguard the health 

and well-being of the workmen employed by the companies en- 
gaged in the exploitation of fields or deposits of hydrocarbons in that 
republic. Every such company is required to construct sanitary dwel- 
lings for its workmen and attend to the sanitation of the soil where 
camps are maintained. The company must furnish sufficient whole- 
some food, or a wage sufficient to obtain it, in accordance with the price 
prevailingineachregion. Every petroleum development organization 
is required to employ at its own expense a qualified physician if the 
number of employees and workmen does not exceed 400, and one 
other physician for each 400 more employees and workmen or for a 
fraction thereof larger than 200. 

Systematic preventive treatment for uncinariasis, malaria, and 
smallpox is required and under certain conditions treatments for the 
cure of these and other diseases. Adequate hospital service with full 
equipment of surgical instruments, X-ray service, and drugs is required 
ineachecamp. A workman whois incapacitated by illness or accident 
suffered in the course of his employment may not be discharged until 
he has completely recovered or has received an indemnity of at least 
two months’ pay and his transportation expenses to the nearest 
city where there are physicians and hospitals. 

he Government may appoint inspecting physicians to visit the 
camps and see that the companies strictly county with the law. 


T's Colombian law of August 31, 1921 (law 4 of 1921), is designed 
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Costa Rican Housing Law.’ 
Tt Costa Rican law of August 28, 1921, provides that houses built 
















to rent within 2 years after the promulgation of the law shall 

be free from all taxes for a period of 10 years if the rent does 
not exceed 50 colones ($23.27, par) per month in the capital and 25 
olones ($11.63, par) per month in the provincial al § or smaller 
antons. The entire duty paid the first year on building materials 
jor such houses will be refunded upon presentation of proof that all 
requirements have been complied with, and half will be returned the 
second year. 
The municipality of the central canton of San José is authorized to 
ease gratuitously or to give poor persons lots of the public property 
situated on either side of the public abattoir. Title shall not be given 
ntil‘the person or company contracting with the municipality for 























* Diario Oficial, Bogota, Sept. 5, 1921. 
» La Gaeeta (Diario Oficial), San José, Aug. 28, 1921. 
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the erection of the house has been po by the person for whom the [I the 
house was built. The city council may remit any taxes which jt reg 
considers necessary for the greatest efficacy of the general plan. bro 

oth¢ 
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Master and Servant Law in Danish Agriculture. mn 
HE British Labor Gazette, December, 1921, pege 629, reports 7 
that a law dated May 6, 1921, dealing with the reiation of ysl? 
, master and servant in agriculture, has recently come into force ae 
in Denmark, amggmees all previous legislation of this charactor in ta li 
that country. e summarization of the law made by the Gazette: ra 4 
is given in full: ry 
A law dated 6th May. 1921, to come into force six months after promulgation. siper- TR -yre 
sedes all previous legislation dealing with legal relations between farmers and their hein 
workers. Former laws on the subject date back to 1854 and 1867. ein 
The new law relates chiefly to permanent workers who are under 18 years of ave at the 
the time of beginning service. term of a contract must not exceed one year. In 
Where food forms part of the wages, it is to be of good quality and sufficient: «ach FB fyne 
worker is to have his own place at table; no alcoholic drink is to be given to hin. nor Bg 
may it he stored or consumed in his room. Where a bedroom is provided for the an 
worker it must be light and airy, sixteen cubic meters of air space being pres: ri}yed dese 
for one person and twenty-five for two. In regard to buildings already existing, J follo 
however, the provision as to air space is not te be enforced for at least three veurs. Ww 
Wages are to be paid at specified untervals, varying according to the length o/ the he le 
ement. In case of the worker’s sickness the farmer is to provide pro per nursing. 
If employer does not wish the sick worker to remain in the house, he may remove sum 
him to a public hospital. In general, however. the employer is made responsible JR dren 
should such removal prejudice the recovery of the worker. Where the sickness is not FH no ¢ 
due to any fault of the worker or of the employer, the latter must pay wages and pro. to tl 


vide board and ing while the worker remains in his house. After a months F_ 
sickness the contract of service may be terminated by either party. Minors wonder Be YC8™ 
16 must not be grven work beyond their strength, nor he employed for longer than thoir JE or de 














normal working hours. Time must be given, ii desired, for attendance at s¢'\o0' Tt 
evening classes or technical instatutes. e amount ot holiday leave is also prescri! ed. loy 

Contracts with workers over 18 years of age must include the provisions as to hea!thy J 
sleeping accommodation, and those relating to the removal of a sick worker to hos) ita’ yn 
If contracts with men over 18 do not contain divergent clauses, the provisions |ai/ comy 
down for minors are to apply. polie 

A conciliation committee (on which women may serve) is to be elected | tions 
parish council in each rural commune. It is to comprise four members, ini |i Th 
the chairman, and both farmers and workers are to be represented upon it. |! ‘ir e 
putes as to the legal relations hetween farmers and their workers must in the {im and | 
instance be referred to these committees. If agreement is not reached, the matter 2 ma 
may be carried to a court of law. Penalties are prescribed for specified breachiso J 
the law, varying in amount from 10 to 500 kroner [$2.68 to $134, par}. 

+ Mey Conc 





Workmen's Compensation Law in Ecuador.” 


HE workmen’s compensation law, signed by the President 0! 
Ecuador on September 30, 1921, provides for the indemn{ic:- 
tion of all working people injured through accident during w0ri- 

ing hours, due either to themselves or to others, the law holding t!« 
employer of labor responsible unless an accident arises from {01 
majeure, or manifest inaptitude or rash imprudence on the part ° 








a ro Oficial, Quito, Oct. 1, 1921. 
+ Taken from Social Forsorg, September, 1921. 
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om the [Mtheworkman. The law covers occupational diseases also, but further 
rhich it [regulations are to be issued concerning them. The coverage is 
an. broad, including agriculture and forestry when machines operated by 
other than human power are used. The daily wages will in no case 
be held to be less than 50 centavos (24 cents, par) in the mountains 
and 1 sucre (49 cents, par) on the coast, even in cases where workers 

receive less than these amounts. 
For temporary incapacity the injured person will receive half pay 


reports Ti tor the time lost, for permanent total incapacity he will receive the 

tion of equivalent of two years’ wages, but if he is able to perform other 

'o Torce Ti iinds of labor the indemnity will be equal to one year’s wages only. 

te In lieu of paying indemnity in such cases, however, the employer may 
seule . . 


find other work at the same wages. The employer is required to 
furnish medical and pharmaceutical service to the workman until 
vn. super 7 cured or declared permanently disabled, the choice of the physician 
and theit TM being left to the employer. The compensation may be reduced in 
of ave a ee the discretion of the court. 

me year, In case the accident results fatally, the employer must bear the 
ent; cach MM funeral expenses, which must not exceed 50 sucres ($24.34, par) 


‘,, (2nd in addition must compensate the widow, legitimate or natural 


rescrihed (ee cescendants under 16 years of age, or parents unable to work, as 
existing, J follows: 

° agey? With a sum equal to 1 year’s wages of the deceased workman when 
vouecin, [gene leaves a widow and children or grandchildren in her care; with a 
v remove fgesum equal to 10 months’ wages if he leaves only children or grandchil- 


sponsible [dren; with a sum equal to 6 months’ wages to the widow if there are 
ess is not no children or grandchildren; with a sum equal to 6 months’ wages 
vnonh., (to the parents of the deceased workman if they are more than 70 
rs under [eEYears Of age and without means of support and if there is no widow 
han their [or descendants. 


tt schoo This insurance is to be effected at the cost of the State, the em- 


_— ployer, and the employee, and the employer may fulfill his obligations 
Dcerittel y means of insuring his employees in a legally established insurance 


ions laid company of the country, which company shall be obliged to issue 
— policies of triple insurance against risks of ordinary illness, occupa- 
+ ), Mauonal accidents, and old age and premature incapacity for service. 
All dis (gpl he law is to be administered by the courts. The necessary rules 
the fint Mjand regulations for putting the law into effect are to be issued within 
e matter 2 months after the enactment of the law. 











paches ol 
Conciliation and Arbitration Law in the Mexican State of Guanajuato." 
HE Congress of the Mexican State of Guanajuato recently passed 
lent of a law providing for boards of conciliation and arbitration to 


settle labor disputes. A permanent central board of 11 mem- 


nifica- . 
ers—5 chosen by the chambers of commerce, industry, and agri- 








work- , 

no the Eaculture, 5 chosen by organized labor, and 1 Government represent- 
, force eve—is to be established in the capital of the State with State- 
bart of fa de jurisdiction and control over the municipal boards. The mem- 


ers of the central board will be elected in January of each year, and 








* Boletin de la Confederacié6n de Camaras Industriales. Mexico, November and December, 1921. 
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may be reelected. The municipal boards are to consist of {hroeg 
members, one chosen by the employers, one by the workers, and ono 
by the municipal government, and serve only until the dispu‘o jp 
question has been settled or until the matter is passed on to tho 
central board. 
Submission of industrial disputes over such matters as contracts, 
wages, hours, Sunday rest, strikes, etc., to these boards is compu! sory 
for both employers and employees, appropriate penalties being im- 
d for mar fr arbitrate. Following the organization of a munic- 
ipal board within 24 hours after notification of the dispute, repre- 
sentatives of both parties concerned will be summoned prompt!y to 
present their case. If the matter is not settled by conciliation within 
5 days following the appearance of the parties before the board, arhj- 
tration is resorted to and the board is required to give its decision 
within 2 weeks. If the board fails to reach a decision or either party 
is dissatisfied with the award, the case is referred to the central board 
for settlement. The award must be confirmed or a new award male 
within 5 days after appeal is made. 
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COOPERATIVE MARKETING AND PURCHASING THROUGH FARMERS’ ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 1919. . 
Sales through farmers’ marketing Purchases ——- farmers’ 
organizations. organizations. 
Pi igen Amount. Ri. Amount. 

Geographie division. om porting. g- 
i Per Aver- ” Per Aver- 
; Num- | cent e um- | cent age 
ber. jot al} Total. | Ter | ber. | of all} Total. | pep 
e farms. farm. farms. farm. 
{ —— -————— —_ 
» New England......... 156, 564 | 4,060 2.6 | $5,916,681 |$1,457 | 7,579 4.8 | $3,035,806 | $401 
Middle Atlantic. ...... 425, 147 | 33,854 | 8.0 | 61,224,128 | 1,808 | 17,884 | 4.2] 6,193,647| 346 
East North Central. ...| 1,084,744 [144,339 | 13.3 |132, 639, 450 919 | 83, 518 7.7 | 14,305, 931 171 
> West North Central. ..| 1,096,951 [243,288 | 22.2 |300, 820,976 | 1, 236 |166,084 | 15.1 | 43,115, 568 260 
South Atlantic. ....... 1, 158,276 | 9,517 -8 | 20, 639, 686 | 2,169 | 12, 230 1.1] 2,607,639 213 
East South Central..../ 1,051, 600 | 12,705 1.2] 5,271,001 415 | 5,285 5 763, 054 144 
West South Central....| 996,088 | 15,635 | 1.6 | 26,934,455 | 1,723 | 9,332 9! 2,803,314} 300 
Mountaim........scc0-- 244, 109 | 12, 785 5.2 | 17,443, 431 | 1,364 | 13, 875 5.7 | 3,769, 213 272 
PREG ccdtnnwipecdes se 234, 164 | 35,200 | 15.0 |151, 093, 831 | 4, 292 | 13, 662 5.8 | 8,021, 497 587 
ee 383 | 7.9 |721, 983, 639 | 1, 412 329, 449 5. 1 | 84,615,669 | 257 
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Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing and Marketing in the United States. 





N TAKING the census, the Bureau of the Census obtained from the 
farmers data showing the sales of farm products—such as grain, 
milk and cream, fruits, and truck crops—and the purchases of farm 

supplies through cooperative organizations in 1919. According to 
these figures 7.9 per cent of all the farms in the United States reported 
having disposed of some or all of their products in this way, the value 
of the sales for the year amounting to $721,983,639. Purchases of 
; farm supplies—chiefly fertilizer, feed, binder twine, spraying mate- 
rials, coal, crates, boxes, etc.—were made through cooperative organ- 
izations by 5.1 per cent of all the farms in the country, these pur- 
chases amounting to $84,615,669. 

The largest total sales were reported from the following States: California’ 
$127,990,981; Minnesota, $82,760,459; Iowa, $59,403,626; Illinois, $47,920,487; New 
York, $44,906,247; Nebraska, $44,755,140; Kansas, $44,290,957. 

Five States reported over $4,000,000 as the value of farm supplies purchased through 
farmers’ organizations, as follows: Kansas, $9,663,051; Nebraska, $9,660,107; Iowa, 
$6,760,952; Minnesota, $6,642,162; and G@alifornia, $4,321,129. 

No data are given as to the number of cooperative associations 
_ through which the business was done. 
| The following table shows, by geographic divisions, the amount 
of business done cooperatively: 
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Report of Locomotive Engineers’ Cooperative National Bank, 
Cleveland, 1921. 


HE Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Cooperative Nation,| 
Bank at Cleveland, Ohio, completed its first year of operation 
November 1, 1921. According to information furnished {\j. 
Bureau of Labor Statisties by the bank, a stock dividend of 6 per 
cent was paid, and in accordance with the avowed purpose of {ho 
institution of sharing its profits with depositors, a savings dividend 
of approximately 1 per cent was returned in addition to the 4 per 
cent regularly paid on savings. 
At the close of business December 31, 1921, deposits with the bank 
amounted to $7,883,450, of which $5,802,818 was savings deposits. 
The lus and profits amounted to $194,690. 
The bank states that its support has come “from all over tly 
country,” but that the response from the immediate vicinity lias 
been such as to show that the recognition by the bank of the “ equities 
of savings depositors in earnings is appreciated and understood.” 
The interest of labor in this first cooperative national bank has been 
great, and at its annual convention recently held the Amalgamated 
hing Workers has decided to establish a similar bank in Chicago. 


—<=p 00g 
Cooperative Movement in Foreign Countries. 
Argentina. 
COMPLETE list of cooperative societies of all kinds now in 
existence in entina is given in the November 10, 1921, 


issue of the Boletin del Museo Social Argentino. -The year 
in which each society was organized and the place in which tli 
society is located are also given. The number of societies of cach 
kind is as follows: 


Agricultural societies: Number. 
Ue UPON WEIIUOU, ook ccc ccc ck ccc ccc cceses 127 











a PEUIOU RTT es oss « Deiat Tee caSee Ces sieccreas te0% 4 
i heh, dc imesid anh oo 0 oc ccccsccee 2 
MMOOP TRAINING SOCICtICS. . csi sscs.... 2. ee eee eee 2 
EE A ae l 
Sugar-cane raising societies. ............---.--.-.-+-------- 1 
Dairies... .... EO Gn es or han ee 4 
Ee ES Se | I mn 4 
Road-workers’ societies..................-.-.----2-22-20e:. 2 
ESS Ose es ane Re 4 
Mutual insuramce societies... ...............-.....---.---- 10 
ES a Se | es ee ae 14 
Ba dota +) Rib Alle CREEL Eh 4 bab oe Giind <> G0 GUb 0 o.0 = 0s 175 
Urban societies 
SE A « ceditihe bans Keb bite Mitte 4 dr. + <b Sie @ > + 440 486 vious 2 - 13 
RCS Pe ae eee ee 53 
Productive societies... .................-.-.-....2.-------- 17 
EN ER RE FS LE ee ne Se 3 
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COOPERATION, 


The age of the movement is shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN ARGENTINA IN OPERATION EACH CLASSI. 
" FIED NUMBER OF YEARS. 

















j 
Agricul- : 
Years in operation. tural ae 1 
| societies. | * 7 | 


POR sibauko is «tadia e-- 38 9 






i in wn rine os 47 6 
3 and under 5 years.................. 24 is 
5 and under 10 years. ................ 38 16 
10 and under 15 years. ............... 15 14 | 
15 and under 25 years................ 13 13 | 
TITS LCE, ED $ 











1 Not including 6 societies which did not report year of establishment. 





The average length of time in operation is, for the agricultural 
societies, five years and two months, and for the urban societies, nine 
years and two months. 






Canada. 


THE November-December, 1921, issue of the International Coop- 
erative Bulletin contains an article giving statistics of the Cana- 
dian cooperative movement for 1920. The Canadian Cooperative 
Union states that no very substantial advance from the year before 
was made, the year being full of difficulties because of business 
depression resulting in falls in the value of merchandise and in a 
reduction in the purchasing of the members. The slow progress from 
year to year shown by the Canadian consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment, the report attributes to ‘‘the foolish policy of isolation which 
is persisted in’’ by most of the societies. 
1e statistics cover 20 societies belonging to the Canadian Coopera- 
tive Union, and are as follows: 









STATISTIC fOF OPERATION OF CANADIAN CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
1919 AND 1920. 








Number of societies.................. 16 20 





Number of members................. 6, 306 7, 427 
Amount of sales................ oi 4 bdo $2, 132, 726 $2, 465, 253 
Amount of net profit................. $156, 870 3165, 904 
Amount of dividend returned ........).........-...... $157, 423 











MLS 5 bb scive ive cccenectesas $212, 060 $256, 449 








_ The rate of dividend returned ranged from 3 to 5 per cent, except 
in one society, which paid dividends of 8 and 12.1 per cent. 


Finland. 


OR the past two years, according to the November—December, 

1921, issue of the International Cooperative Builetin, the Finnish 
Consumers’ Cooperative Wholesale Society (the “S. O. K.’’) has 
extended its activities to include the sale of automobiles and 
motor trucks. It followed this with the establishment of gasoline 
stations and now operates about 200 of these. It has also published 
a map showing the location of these stations. 


[385] 
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Germany (Raiffeisen Societies). 


"THE 1920 report of the General Union of German Raiffeiso) 
Societies is summarized in the November—December, |‘). 
issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin. According to ‘\\\, 
account there are in Germany 32,500 agricultural societies. ; 
the end of the year the membership of the General Union numb yo 
7,192 societies, of which 5,399 were Raiffeisen savings and |) 
societies, 1,750 were rural societies, 26 were consumers’ societies, »1\(1 
17 were societies of various kinds. 
At the end of 1919 the membership of the savings and loan societ ics, 
which are the chief part of the Raiffeisen movement, was 503,533, ard 
the business done amounted to 5,453,891,776 marks ($1,298,026.213. 
par). There was, at the end of the year, a deficit of 2,565,455 marks 
($610,578, par), something which has never before occurred in the 
history of the movement but which is attributed to the economic «1( 
financial results of the war. 














































Ireland. 


According to a book * recently published by the British Cooperative 
Union (Ltd.) the way of cooperation wo been especially diffi- 
cult in Ireland because of the political, religious, and economic 
conditions are, se need 4 corprse Hon bas, + ek been cor- 
respondingly great, because of the misery and poverty of the people. 
‘toes coor ober after the Sates of 1846-1848 when, or 7 to 
the inability of tenant farmers to pay their rent, wholesale evictions 
took place. Emigration began also to be marked. These factors 
led to the denuding of the country of its agricultural population 
and the substitution of cattle grazing for the raising of crops. The 
best land was devoted to vast grazing tracts, while the poorland was 
crowded with farmers, often badly in debt, who could hardly extract 
a bare subsistence fromit. In 1903, 71 percent of the farmers wore 
at plats of land of less than 30 acres, and the total land thus 
worked amounted to only 23.5 per cent of the total land of the coun- 
. On the other hand, there were whole counties, having the 
richest soil in Ireland, which were “ ractically destitute of all life 
save the bullocks which graze in the fields.” Even up to the be- 
inning of the World War, “‘less than 12 per cent of the land of |r- 
d was under the plow.” 
Not only was there too little general agriculture and too simul! 
farms, but the i» eye oe methods were very far behind those in other 
countries, and the reputation of Irish farm products—eggs, buti:’. 
etc.—was bad. 

Preliminary cooperative educational work on a strictly nonpolit':! 
and nonsectarian basis was begun by Sir Horace Plunkett in 15+. 
After 50 poorly attended meetings the first cooperative creamery \\ 
established in 1890. From the time of the establishment of this {ir-! 
cooperative creamery progress was comparatively rapid. In 15!'!, 
17 societies were in existence and by the next year the movem!\! 
had so grown as to justify the organization of a central agenc) ‘ 





in Ireland, by L. Smith-Gordon and C. O’Brien. Published by the Cooperative (| 0104 


“a 
(Ltd.), , 1921. 92 pp. 
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market the butter produced by the cooperative creameries and to 
undertake the collective coe of agricultural supplies. 

About 1894 a central organizing body—the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society—was established, whose activities have been one 
of the outstanding features of the Irish cooperative movement. It 
has, however, always been handicapped by lack of capital. 

The Irish movement has Aneslipel chiefly along agricultural lines, 
and the most important branches of it are the creamery societies, the 


agricultural societies for purchase and sale, and agricultural credit 


societies. There are, however, an increasing number of societies doing 
a general merchandise business in filling domestic needs, as well as 
miscellaneous agricultural rural societies, such as those growing flax, 
curing bacon, keeping poultry or bees, selling eggs, growing fruit, and 
even some handling the knitting, lace, or homespun tweeds made by 
their members. 

Creameries.—There were in 1919—the latest year for which figures 
are available—340 cooperative creameries in Ireland. The authors 
state that the whole dairying industry has been revolutionized and 
methods of production have been greatly improved. ‘‘At present it 
may be said that the more progressive creameries in biden are fully 
as well equipped as their competitors in Denmark.’ Great improve- 
ment still remains to be made in the standard of the milk supplied 
and in the evenness of product throughout the year. In the matter 
of selling the product, too, the Irish movement falls far behind that 
of Denmark. 

Agricultural purchase and sale societies—In 1919 there were 350 


agricultural societies having a membership of 50,332 and doing a 


business of £1,279,471 ($6,226,546, par). These societies own trac- 
tors, cattle-weighing machines, reapers, sprayers, and threshing ma- 
chines, and-in addition to their trade in fertilizers and seeds do a 
large business in feeding stuffs. The tendency is to combine many 
functions in one society. The Irish Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety especially encourages the formation of a credit society as part 
of the general agricultural society, since it is found difficult, and 
ee impossible, for the farmer to make all of his purchases for 
cash, 

Agricultural credit societies ——The beginning of agricultural coop- 
erative credit did not take place until 1895, at which time there were 
already in existence more than 40 creameries and some 10 or more 
purchase and sale societies. These credit societies, of which there 
were 138 in 1919, follow the German Raiffeisen type, having no share 
capital and unlimited collective liability. Their membership in 1919 
was 15,914 and their total capital £67,143 ($326,751, par). During 
the past few years these credit societies have been in a “more or less 
stagnant position.” This is laid to the inability of the Agricultural 
Organization Society, because of lack of funds, to give them the 
me ey required to keep them up to a full standard of efficiency 
and to the fact that as the farmers have grown prosperous and inde- 


penaamt the unlimited liability society with its small resources has 
ecOme inadequate for their requirements. The authors of the book 
| feel-that the future of these societies “lies in their development as 
financial pgecrters of the other branches of the movement.” Every 


branch of the movement is handicapped by lack of capital and the 
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necessity of granting long credit to many of the farmer members. 
Heretofore the credit society has laid stress almost entirely on {}\, 
loan department and hardly at all on the savings department. [) 
this respect there should be a change of policy. 

esale society.—In 1897 the Irish icultural Wholesale So¢;- 
ety (Ltd.) was formed. While its main purpose at the time of it, 
founding was the purchasing of supplies for the various mem}; 
societies, it later amalgamated with the Irish Producers (Ltd.) an 
has gradually extended its activities so as to include the marketing 
of farm products. “It thus aims at being a joint wholesale for th. 
producers’ and consumers’ movements.” In 1919 it had 448 socie- 
ties in affiliation, a paid-up share capital of £16,150 ($78,594, par), 
and a business amounting to £1,318,806 ($6,417,969, par). 


Norway. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Norwegian 

Union of Agricultural Societies has just been celebrated. \c- 
cording to an account contained in the International Cooperative 
Bulletin for November--December, 1921, there are now in affiliation 
with the union 1,000 consumers’ societies, having a membership / 
40,000. In 1920 the business done by the union amounted to 
36,451,662 kroner ($9,769,045, par). Since the establishment of tlic 
union 25 years ago it has returned to its members 3,000,000 kroner 
($804,000, par) in patronage dividends. The union has warehouses 
at Christiania having direct access to the harbor and railroads, and 
it owns a steamship and a large mill. It has purchased 2 plants for 
me ‘amet of agricultural machinery. It also conducts its own 

ank. 


THE Registry of Friendly Societies of the United Kingdom has 

issued a vag gil of statistics of cooperative societies in that 
country. Certain of the figures therein given are shown in the ful- 
lowing table: 


STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN THI! 
UNITED KINGDOM, 1920. 
































[Pound at par—$4.8665.} 
- Number of | Number of ett A ‘an | Dividend re- 
Type society societies Share ca 6 moun es. turned on 

reporting. members. | purchases. 
obbeaios 413 439, 487 £76, 157, 044 £246, 248, 135 £19, 460, 660 
esi) %s| | SRT 69; 136 396, 636 1437 
ib Ge < ce 41 5, 981 174, 427 678, 106 726 
sbecccees 31 14, 783 295, 856 939, 889 4, 3% 
Dh a. sind ate 1, 523 4, 486, 990 76, 696, 463 248, 262, 766 19, 480, 158 
Vabbeb secte dea 3 2,186 5, 460, 270 136, 479, 615 329, 955 
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IMMIGRATION. 








Report of the International Emigration Commission." 


HE report of the International Emigration Commission published 
‘| by the International Labor Office, contains the conclusions reached 

at the meeting of the commission at Geneva, Switzerland, last 
August. They are presented in the form of resolutions. The full 
text of some of them 1s given below. Theconclusions were frequently 
the result of compromise between varying viewpoints, and it is felt 
that it would be unsafe to digest these decisions as changes in language 
might lead to misinterpretation. 


Measures concerning the suppression of the traffic in women and children. —Except in so 
far as it is otherwise provided, all measures proposed by the International Emigration 
Commission for the protection of emigrants shall apply equally to men and to women 
and children, to male and female workers and employees. 

This commission instructs the director of the International Labor Office to communi- 
cate the resolutions of the commission to the League of Nations in order that the 
League may select such of them as are applicable to the suppression of the traflic in 
women and children. 

It is desirable that protection for women and children leaving one country for 
another as emigrants should be the subject of full consideration by the members of the 
International Labor Conference and that this subject be added to the agenda of the 
conference of 1922. 

Inspection of emigrants before embarkation.—Every member should make provision 
for an effective examination of emigrants in every port where emigrants embark and if 
desirable at the chief points of the frontier through which emigrants pass. 

With the object of reducing the chances of rejection by the country of immigration 
and to prevent the cop en ew of contagious diseases en route, the said examination 
should bear chiefly on the following points: 

|. Whether the emigrants have complied with all conditions required before their 
departure. 

2. Whether they satisfy the provisions in force in regard to entry into the country of 
immigration. 

{t would seem to be disirable that special conventions made between the States con- 

cerned should stipulate the conditions »nder which examinations of emigrants shall 
take place; the manner in which countries of emigration and immigration shall provide 
forsuch examinationsin their respective ports or at their frontiers; the conditions under 
which admission to the countries shall be secured; the form to be given to certificates 
and other necessary documents; and any other provisions concerning emigration, im- 
migration, and repatriation. 
_ Hygiene of emigrants.—The governing body of the International Labor Office is 
invited to appoint a committee of experts to assist the International Labor Office in 
the preparation and presentation of a report to the International Labor Conference 
of 1922 concerning the general rules which can be adopted by the general agreement 
between the interested countries laying down the minimum requirement which, 
subject to the varying conditions of climate and the distance of the journey, must be 
fulfilled by emigrants’ ships and railways in order to secure to every emigrant during 
his journey full guarantees of good treatment in respect of hygiene, security, food, and 
comfort in accordance with the requirements of civilization and human dignity. 

Insurance of emigrants.—Every emigrant shall be guaranteed for the benefit of his 
dependents against the risk of death or disablement from the time he commences his 
journey until he arrives at the destination stated on his ticket, and accordingly the 
commission draws the attention of Governments to the desirability of instituting, if 


.° For brief account of the meeting of the commission Aug. 2 to 11, 1921, see MONTHLY LABor REVIEW 
November, 1921, pp. 206, 207. 
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they have not already done so, a system guaranteeing emigrants against risk 0) ||, 4;) 
or disablement when traveling. 

Permanent commission.—Whereas the question of “Ro oman is of immediate interes 
to many nations and to the future peace of the world; whereas also the problems , 4 \s:,; 
by this question are complex and require careful and constant study, the comm iesioy 
requests the governing body of the International Labor Office to consider th. 6. 
ation of a commission composed of a small number of members and aided if nev essay, 
by experts to assist the office in its work, and to follow from day to day with full 1:,ora] 
authority the development of this question. 

General and technical education.—In countries receiving immigrants, gener! » 4 
technical schools shall be open as far as possible-to immigrants and their families. 

' Protection of emigrants.—Each country which receives emigrants should provii\. j\; 
suitable reception and protection of emigrants in its ports or at its frontiers. 


Appendix 1 of this publication contains the minutes of the August, 
1921, sessions of the commission, and Appendix 2 the various reports 
prepared by the International Labor fice regarding the subjects 
appearing on the commission’s agenda. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Colorado. 
School Certificates. 


N ACCORDANCE with the State child labor law, certificates must 
first be secured from the superintendent of schools by children 
between 14 and 16 years of age, if they are employed during the 

period school is in session. In the year just closed 901 certificates— 
530 for boys and 371 for girls—were filed with the State bureau of labor 
statistics. ‘The majority of these children are employed in the depart- 
ment stores, though all mercantile activities employ children who re- 
quire work certificates. The checking up of work permits occupies a 





' large amount of the time of the bureau’s inspectors. 


Factory Inspection. 


There are only four factory inspectors, all of whom were kept busy 
during the year carring out the provisions of the labor law of the 
State. These inspectors returned 3,800 wage schedules and inspected 
2,297 stores, workshops, and factories. In addition to 1,519 certifi- 
cates 1,031 orders were issued. 


Violation of Women’s Eight Hour Law. 


Sixty-three reported cases of violation or evasion of the women’s 
8-hour law were investigated but in none of these instances was it 
required to enter suit to secure the law’s observance. In many 
instances such matters have been taken up by inspectors in connec- 


) tion with their regular inspection duties. The filing of a special 
' report is not necessary in such cases and therefore no separate record 


is made of such work. 





Maine. 


ACCORDING to the fifth biennial report of the Department of 

Labor and Industries of Maine, 1919-1920, there were 110,875 
persons employed in the manufacturing industry in that State. This 
was a decrease of 2,535 compared with the total for 1917-1918, which 
was 113,410. The decreases and increases in the numbers eniployed 
in the separate industries in the fifth biennial period as compared with 
the fourth biennial period were: 


Decreases: 
ES ER ee aes ee 457 
Shipbuilding industry...................----- 22-2 eeeeeeeeee 4, 089 
All other manufacturing industries..................+.-..-.- 714 
Increases: 
CSD. fo a wamer assesses ccccvccccace 967 
SES As 188 
Pulp and paper industry..................... bSiuin cvcittdd oll 1, 570 





«Re transmitted by the Deputy State Labor Commissioner of Colorado to the United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, under date of Dec. 21, 1921. 
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Labor Controversies. 


In the report of the Maime Board of Arbitration and Concili.;\,, 
for the two years 1919 and 1920, it is stated that the services of (\)\. 
agency have been offered in every case where the board’s mem!)o)s 
have learned of a labor trouble, but the good offices of this body 
have not been sought either by employers or employees. In {\)) 
majority of cases where such offices have been tendered the pari. 
to the dispute have declined the offer, employers especially feelin, 
that they could manage the situation without aid. B ter 

In Portland, where labor is well organized, there has been a to). FF for 
ency to adjust matters locally without requesting the interventi:y 
of the State board. 

Complaint is made in the report that the mayors of cities and (|) 
selectmen of towns seldom comply with the legal provisions “ re«ir- Bi 
ing them to notify the State board when a strike is seriously threatened Ft" 
or actually occurs.’”’ In several instances strikes of considers})\o _ 
importance have taken place without the board’s knowing anything J” 
of them until they were terminated. 5 Se 

There were, however, few industrial controversies in the period J oe 
covered by the report. It is felt that the fact that this agency is of 
available in case of need “is of consequence especially to those w! 









are concerned with the interests of employers and employees, 1m! = 
may be highly important and of far-reaching effect should the Go 
emergency arise.” sup 
hea 
Massachusetts. Bul 
D cles 
Publications. f for 
F plo. 

AMONG the publications recently issued by the Department o!f 
Labor and Industries is the Manual of the Labor Laws enforced FF ‘ 
by the department. This is published in two editions. One con- F qj, 
tains the text of the labor laws, the other includes, in addition, tle J ;),, 
rules and regulations adopted by the a together with the Bea 
opinions of the attorney general regarding the labor laws. Both BR, ; 


bulletins are indexed. Chapters of the manual dealing with sul: 
jects of especial interest are issued as separate publications in tie 
series of labor law bulletins. Of this series the following are now Fi;, ¢ 
available: Bulletin No. 1, Establishment of minimum wages !0' 
women and minors; Bulletin No. 2, Employment of women aii J of , 
children; Bulletin No. 3, Certification of a + children; Bulletin BP cto 
No. 6, Conciliation and arbitration of industrial questions. 











ebec: 


Certification of Working Children. to { 

The department is preparing a bulletin explaining the method 0: [)?*" 
issuing employment certificates. This is intended to assist sc!\v! 
officials charged with certifying children leaving school for industry. 

-The bulletin will contain various illustrations of forms of the emp|.\- T 

ment and educational certificates to be used. Under the Mass:- Picod 

chusetts law, these forms are prepared by the Department of La!’ Purule 





and Industries with the Department of Education. The various «er he 
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tificates have recently been revised, and two new forms have been 
prepared to meet changes in the statutes enacted in 1921. 


Record Blank for Physical Examination of Children Entering Industry. 


The Department of Labor and Industries has approved a form to 
be used by physicians in examining children who apply for health 
certificates. This form was prepared by a committee made up of 
school physicians and representatives from State departments in- 

S terested in this work. It covers the major points presented in the 
form recommended by the Children’s Bureau but is less detailed. 


New Branch of the Public Employment Office Opened. 


A mercantile branch of the Boston public employment office has 
recently been opened by the Commonwealth. his branch is in- 
tended to give special attention to the placement of mercantile 
and office employees. The office is centrally located in the business 
section of the city, and will make possible the extension of the public 
employment service to a field which has not been adequately covered 

iby any public agency. 

) ‘The new office will be operated joimtly by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Labor and Industries and the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Federal Department of Labor. The Federal 
Government will contribute toward the expenses of operation and 
supply part of the clerical assistance. The office will also serve as 
headquarters for the New England director of the Industrial Survey 
Bulletin. It is further planned to use the office as an employment 
clearing house of the New England district. No fees will be charged 
for services rendered either to employers or to applicants for em- 

) ployment. 

Employment Situation in Boston. 


A survey of employment in 43 of the principal manufacturing 
establishments in the Boston district as of December 31, 1921, shows 
that there was a slight decrease in the number of persons on pay- 
rolls of these establishments. This, however, was due principally 
to reduction of the force in several of the large confectionery, estab- 
lishments which had been busy in preparation for the holiday trade. 
Of the 43 establishments covered by the survey, 25 reported increases 
in the number of persons employed, while in the case of the 17 other 
establishments, only 4 reported laying off any considerable number 
of cpa ho Of the 13 establishments manufacturing iron and 
steel products, all except three reported increases in the number of 
pa employed. This upward trend is of especial significance 
ecause the iron and steel industry throughout the entire year up | 
to the close of December had shown a reduction in the number of f 
persons employed. 



























Lighting Code for industrial Establishments. 


The department is publishing the recommendations for a lightin 
code submitted by the committee which was appointed to sciianened 
rules and regulations for the = of industrial establishments. 

he committee has recommended that the code be published as 
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recommendatory at the 4 ngeey time to give employers an oppor. 
tunity to try it out, and to enable the department to secure moy. 
information as to the lighting intensities required for specific indys. 
trial processes. A public hearing on the adoption of a mandato;y 
code will be held later in the year. The code suggested differs |); 
little in its main provisions from the standard code approved by thi. 
American Engineering Standards Committee. 


Reorganization of State Department of Labor and Industries Recommended. 


Among the changes recommended by the special commission «) 
economy and efficiency which has been investigating the work o/ {|e 
State departments is the consolidation of the present Department 
of Labor and Industries and the Industrial Accident Board in a jew 
department to be known as the Department of Labor and Industries. 





Nebraska.@ 
Industrial Disturbances. 


"THE secretary of labor of Nebraska reports that there were only 

two strikes in that State during the year 1921, one in the Omaha 

job printing plants for a 44-hour week and the other in five packing 

ouses in aha and Nebraska City to resist a 10-per cent wage 
reduction. 

The packing-house strike began on December 5, 1921, and had not 
terminated at the close of the year. According to the Omaha 
packers, 2,675 employees went ca strike on December 5; according to 
the union officials, over 5,000. 

Eighty men were called out on the printers’ strike which began 
May 1, 1921. At that time the wage scale, as reported by union 
officials, was $42 for 48 hours of work. The demanded wage scale 
was $41 for a 44-hour week. The controversy is an international 
one involving Canada as well as the United States. It is reported 
that about 8,000 men and women have been on strike since the bevin- 
ning of May. By a referendum vote an assessment of 10 per cent of 
the earriings of 60,000 working members was decided on. From th 
beginning of the strike on May 1 to the end of 1921 the income fron 
this assessment averaged about $700,000 monthly, the total being 
$5,500,000 up to December 31. The strike benefits averaged approx- 
imately $22 per week for each member. In December the assess- 
ment was decreased to 7 per cent of the members’ earnings besides t |i 

dues. Omaha was the only Nebraska town involved in ‘lie 


strike. 





Oklahoma. 


URING the month of September, 1920, 33,744 persons were 
employed by 228 concerns in the oil industry in Oklahoma, 
according to the November, 1921, Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of that State. Reports from these establishments showed 





a Multigraphed copy of the annual report of the Department of Labor of Nebraska, 1921. 
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that in September, 1921, they employed 23,274, a reduction of about 
31 per cent for the year. Office, field, and plant employees are 
included. Fifty-three of these 228 concerns were doing business in 
1914 with an aggregate force of 4,937. 

The average daily wage of all classes of employees in this industry, 
other than office workers, was $3.27 in September, 1914; $5.82 in 
December, 1920; and $5.15 in September, 1921. Wages in some 
establishments were supplemented by bonuses, and a few of the 
firms provided their employees with houses free of cost. 

Hours of labor in the oil industry range from 8 to 12 a day. One 
frm, however, reports drillers employed 14 hours a day while two 
stablishments report this class of workers as employed 24 hours a 
day, meaning possibly that such employees are on call in case an 

mergency arises. The working day of drillers is usually a long one. 


























4 Oregon. 
; HE Oregon Safety News of December, 1921, reports that ‘‘ those 
who are in a position to know” declare that more interest is at 
present being shown in Oregon in the problem of accident reduction 
“than in any previous period. Despite the present decrease in indus- 
trial activity the safety campaign is being conducted in numerous 
arge establishments in a way which is bound to bring results. In 
Wecember, 1921, three additional firms signified their intention of 
aking up safety work in accordance with the new provisions. Up to 
‘the time the December issue of the Oregon Safety News went to press 
96 safety committees had been organized by 86 firms notifying the 
state Industrial Accident Commission. 





Virginia. 


HE steady progress which Virginia has made in commerce and 

wey in the last 10 years is a subject of comment in the intro- 
luction to the 24th annual report of the Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
ries of that State. 

In the calendar year 1920 the total output of all the Virginia 
ndustries covered in the above mentioned report was valued at 
702,803,083, an increase of $48,960,774 compared with the valuation 
or 1919 and an increase of $549,364,179 over 1910. 


85337 °—22——_11 [395] 
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The following statement summarizes certain industrial dat» {); 
the year 1920 published in the report of the Virginia labor commis. 
sioner: 


I en no ane ch Me Eee 506 


my UC, a * Be a 702, 803, 083 
Amount paid in salaries to salaried employees '........... 10, 829, 658 
Amount paid in wages to wage earners ?.................. 115, 537, 274 


Total amount paid in wages and salaries.................- 126, 366, 932 














Employees: 192. 
Salaried employees *— 
ES SE Se spay Ae ee 8, 602 
i iitdadine suaibetnns hoe cnaetnens dee onant's 2, 469 
11,071 
Wage earners— _— 
Male—white, 73,611; colored, 31,926; total........ A 105, 537 ‘ 
Female—white, 15,454; colored, 8,260; total...... 23, 714 5 
as 129, 251 : 
Total number of male smavegoes RW iies- sapey J > og 9 02 114, 139 AS 
Total number of female employees.................- 26, 183 
Total number of employees of all classes. .......... 140, 322 erah 
vari 


The following table gives certain statistics for 1920 regarding Bo. 1: 
tobacco and its products, shipbuilding, and iron and machinery, E 
three of the most important industries of the State: 0a 




















CAPITAL INVESTED, VALUE OF OUTPUT, TOTAL WAGES PAID, ETC., IN 1920, IN THRED ffi 
; OF THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES OF VIRGINIA. lores 
a iduti 
Tobacco and ; ) Iron anima [Re !S0 
Item. its products. Shipbuilding. ilener ; insp 
— een 
Number of plants reporting.....................sssse-- 91 6 8 . 
Total number of employees.......................eeee- 15, 162 13, 275 {38 Ut 
Number of days operated. ....................0.ccceeeee 246 272 
number of hours worked per day............... 93 | 8 8) 
Ti bekiab dabd hotbed <issbsbpicocccdsc $24,329,334 | $19,290,490 $48, 554, 147 
of ou -eeee SP w Reset mweweseserereseueseseseeses $117, 391, 621 $50, 861, 168 $50, 533, 822 
Amount eid in saleses canplopes al recth de \ "$oo0? 432 “88! Ge? “yD 715, 5 
d in salaries to offitials..................--.- $725, 918 $220; 770 $1, 156, 70 
t paid in wages and salaries................ $12, 722, 400 $21, 735, 455 $26, 210, 857 








Al portion of the report under discussion is taken up with 
tables showing wage and salary rates and hours in different occwpa- 
tions in numerous industries. 





! Does not include salaries of salaried employees in building trades, mines, and quarries. 
2 Does not include wee din cote | trades, mines, or quarries. 
5 Does not include help emplo in building trades, mines, and quarries. 
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lata for Inspection Work. 
COM mMis- : : 
The inspection of manufacturing and mercantile establishments is 


506 an important activity of the State labor office and the work has 





083 rapidly expanded within the last few years In the year ending 
658 September 30, 1920, 4,384 inspections were made; in the next 
as year, 6,162, sae 

om * The coal mine inspection work for the year ending September 30, 
5 1921, is summarized in part as follows: 

602 te ee te SS ernie: 490 

469 Number of recommendations made ............................ 1, 400 

an Prosecutions for violations of the law..............-.........0.. s 

vo In the above-mentioned period there were 555 coal mine accidents, 
sl 96 of which were fatal. 

537 

714 é 

OF I : Washington. 

139 ) ACCORDING to the January, 1922, issue of the Bulletin of the 
tina Department of Labor and Industries of Washington, consid- 
329 erable saving has been effected through the consolidation of the 


‘ various labor agencies of the State by an act approved February 
garding Mo, 1921.2 

chinery, Elimination of duplication of work has resulted. The safety 
oard now has only 3 employees as against 15 in 1920. The duties 
f field auditors and safety inspectors have been combined, and the 















NTHEEE Biforce reduced from 76 to 51. There has been an increase in the 
‘ duties of positions of higher responsibility. For example, the super- 
nanim. pavisor of safety is also the State safety engineer and the chief hotel 
hiner nspector. though one of the duties of State mine inspector has 
2 een taken from him, he now has the added responsibility of auditing 
ull the coal companies’ pay rolls. 
The bulletin states that “the general management of the depart- 
48,5510 feement has been put on an up-to-date and business-like basis.” 
60, 533, 8 In connection with the medical! aid and industrial insurance funds 
$2,7 a collection bureau has been established. Industrial insurance rates 
ani) <7 [aware published at actual cost. Those contributing to the medical aid 
_. §jand insurance funds in 1922 are to make remittance of their premium 
_. [ithree times a year. It is expected that this arrangement will abolish 
ip with Bibad accounts. 
pecupa- The amount appropriated for the department by the 1921 session 


of the legislature was $852,079. ‘‘ Working on an allowable monthly 
expenditure this department is now effecting a saving of $6,000 a 
month.” 








«See MontHLY LABorR REviEw, June, 1921, pp. 127, 128. 
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Average Wages in Extrahazardous Occupations in Washington State. 


_ The following figures show the average daily wages paid to work). 
in extrahazardous occupations, by years, 1913 to 1921, as compy te 
from accident claims: 





Year ending September 30— Average daily w2 


The current daily wage for October and November, 1921, $4.55, f wa 
was determined by a special study of 1,389 claims paid during — is. 
these months. Sth: 





» ecc 

cal 

ming ) the 

Mi mo B adi 

SURVEY of labor conditions in Wyoming was made in the lator PP 


A part of 1921 by the Department of Labor of that State. [to- JF 
ferring to the findings of this survey the commissioner of labor :11( 
statistics of Wyoming reports in a letter under date of January 3, F 
1922, that fewer persons were employed in industry at the time o/ T. 


the investigation than in October, 1920. “The peak in 1920 marked J 
an unusual period of industrial development” in the State. * Many FF oo, 
who had never been employed before and others who had bien J ),,, 
viously engaged in nonindustrial work such as agriculture and Fj, 
omestic service went into industrial occupations. A large number . “a 
of these persons, especially women and former farm workers, have fF  ;), . 


since the commencement of the industrial depression returned to Fo, 
their previous occupations. The farms, therefore, which for several Fj, 
years have had a continued labor shortage, now report an over- Fino, 
supply, Unemployment is confined for the most part to railroading Fig 
and mining but exists to some extent in agriculture and the liv- J, 
stock industry. These are the four sain, madtustrice of the State. 
Present unemployment is not only due to the absence of orders but 
also to selenpehanant because of market uncertainties. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





The Secretary of Labor on Labor Costs. 


_ JN A symposium of views on the business outlook, published in the 
'| New York Evening Post, December 31, 1921, the Secretary of 
_* Labor states that he does not believe “unreasonable reduction in 

wages, hence in the purchasing power of a iarge majority of pees, 
| is going to make for the or ham eam, of business.”’ He declares 
' that “a great deal of valuable space has been used by hothouse 
' economists to over- ‘psychologize’ the element of labor cost in Ameri- 
' can production. In very many, if not most, of the things we produce 
the actual labor costs in the units of production are Jess than the 
) administrative and selling costs, both in actual amounts and in 
) percentage of total costs.”’ 





Recommendations in Message of the Governor of Rhode Island. 


; THE governor of Rhode Island in his second annual message to the 
| general assembly at its January, 1922, session declares that “our 
courts should be vested with power to settle disputes between land- 
) lord and tenant in regard to rents and other conditions of occupancy.” 
> He is of the opinion that rent or tenancy agreements which are 
} unjust, unreasonable, or oppressive ‘‘should be unenforceable” and 
> that a tenant should be given the opportunity to avoid the burdens 
of an unfair agreement which he may have accepted out of necessity. 
He declared his confidence in the assembly’s ability ‘to establish 
» measures that will accomplish substantial justice between landlords 
and tenants.” 
Among other important recommendations made in the same 
message was that for suitable legislation providing public aid for 
mothers in order to secure home life for dependent children. 





A Safety Census. 


| ‘THE National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
1. lll., is undertaking a census of all men and women who are devot- 
png all or part of their time to accident prevention and industrial 
| health work. The advantages of a complete roster of safety experts 
'_}are obvious and the council should have the cooperation of all persons 
. interested in work of this kind. 
| 
! 
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What's What in the Labor Movement. 









































"THE popular confusion as to the precise meaning of many of the 

terms in common use in connection with labor questions, anc {}\ 
lack of knowledge of the fundamental factors of the modern |,)})); 
movement and of the theories upon which different organiza‘... 
and movements are founded, make a handbook which not «|, 
defines the labor terminology most frequently used but also attempts 
correctly to define terms about which there is a lack of comuyoy 
agreement of more than passing interest. ‘“What’s What in {|p 
Labor Movement,” by Waldo R. Browne (published by B. W. Huebsc}, 
(Ine.), New York), brings together in one volume in dictionary {011 
a mass of concise yet detailed information as to the meanings of |:})0; 
terms and phrases and an explanation and differentiation of variiys 
facts and theories which should be of value to employers and workeys, 
students, and the general public. While American and Britis) 
labor affairs occupy the major portion of the book, the more important 
phases of the labor movement in Europe and in other countries are 
covered so that a background for the study of the various sovii! 
movements is afforded which is essential for an intelligent gras) of 
a subject of such immediate and vital importance. 





Commercial Telegraphers’ Resolution on Health Insurance.* 


A RESOLUTION favoring the principle of universal workmen's 

health insurance was passed by the eleventh regular and tie 
eighth biennial convention of the Commercial Telegraphers’ (nivn 
of America, held at Toronto, Canada, October 3-8, 1921. 

The resolution recommended that any proposed plans should 
include medical and financial aid of a liberal character, strong {in.n- 
cial pressure to prevent illness, and democratic supervision «nd 
direction with adequate labor representation, and should not permi 
commercial insurance companies “to reap profits from the illness o/ 
the toilers.” | 





Workers’ Education in Great Britain. 


AMONG British legislation of interest to labor adopted during 

1921° was a reenactment of the education act, 1918, known as 
the education act, 1921. The new act provides for the consolidation 
of the provisions relating to the education and the employment «! 
young persons and children m England and Wales. The provisions 
of the education act, 1918, regarding the establishment of continu- 
ation and compulsory atten at such schools for 320 hour 
each year of young people up to 18 years of age, were also reenaci«(. 
ing the first seven years of the enforcement of the law the hours 
may reduced to 280 a year and attendance of minors betwee! 
16, and 18 years is not obligatory. Local education authorities 





6 The Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, Chicago, October, 1921, p. 395. 
@ Labor Gazette (London), December, 1921, p. 625. 
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* 
the suspension of a minor’s employment on any day when his 
attendance at a continuation school is necessary, and not only for 
the actual school hours but also for a period, not exceeding two 
hours, sufficient to render him fit, quate and physically, to take 
advantage of the educational opportunity offered him. 





Industrial Engineering in Japan.® 


JNDUSTRIAL engineering is still in its incipiency in Japan, accord- 
ing to the chief director of the Institute of Industrial Psychology 
at Tokyo. He declared that, so far as the mechanical side of this 
science is concerned its progress is quite encouraging, but from the 
human and psychological side very little advance has been made. 
The courses of study in the higher industrial schools and technica! 
colleges do not train men in human engineering. The purposes, 
therefore, of the Institute of Industrial Psychology at Tokyo are: 

1. To provide equipment and staff for psychological research 
work to secure a scientific foundation for industrial management. 
To carry on this work the Institute has a psychological laboratory 
particularly fitted for ir.vestigating efficiency methods. 

2. To offer to employment managers adequate training in the 
sycho-physical nature of the laborer, this instruction to include the 
istory and essentials of scientific management, general and experi- 
mental psychology, method of making mental tests, vocational 
psychology, practical efficiency methods, economics, etc. 

3. To send members of the staff to factories upon request. 

4. To establish a comprehensive library on industrial psychology, 
which will be available to anyone for study. 





Government Investigation of Workers’ Wages in Italy. 


‘THE American Embassy at Rome reports that the Italian labor 

organizations have requested the Government to conduct an 
investigation by special committees as to whether the claims of 
employers that wage reductions are necessary are justified. This 
request has been granted by the Government, and the conditions of 
all industries are to be investigated, the wages meanwhile to remain 
unchanged during the investigation. 





Strikes in Spain During the First Six Months of 1921. 


ACCORDING. to the August, 1921, issue of the bulletin of the 

Institute of Social Reforms of the Spanish Department of 
Labor, 246 strikes were reported as having occurred during the first 
half of 1921, but complete data were obtained for only 62. Of 
these 32 lasted one week or less, 6 lasted between one and two 
months, and 6 were of more than two months’ duration. The 
greatest number of strikes (11) occurred in agriculture, affecting 





« The Society of Industrial Engineers Bulletin, November, 1921, Chicago. 
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4,691 men and 415 women. There were 7 strikes, involving 4.41) 
strikers (2,596 men and 2,214 women) in the clothing and millinery 
industry, and 3 strikes, involving 1,620 workers in the metallurvic,| 
industry. Of the 19,673 workers employed in the establishments 
affected by the 62 strikes, 16,918 workmen engaged in the strikes, 





International Labor Directory.* 


AN INTERNATIONAL labor directory, which it is_ planned 
hereafter to issue annually, has been published by the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva. The directory gives the organiza- 
tion and personnel of the council and the assembly of the Leavue 
of Nations and of the International Labor Organization and follows 
with the organization of Government services dealing with labor 
matters in the different countries and the names and bureaus of 
the chief administrative officers. The third section is devoted \ 
employers’ organizations in each country, giving the name of the 
chief official of each organization and in some cases members|iip 
and the title of the official organ of the association where one is 
published. Similar information is given in the fourth section for 
workers’ organizations and in the last section for cooperative «sso- 
ciations. The information is given more or less completely for 47 


countries. 


a International Labor Office. International labor directory. Geneva, 1921. 583 pp. 
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United States. 


Caurrornta.—Industrial Accident Commission. Report from July 1, 1920, to June $0, 
1921. Sacramento, 1921. 127 pp. 
This report is summarized on pages 118 to 120 of this issue of the Monruiy La- 
por REVIEW. ) 
DerawaReE.—-Labor Commission. Industrial and manufacturing estublishments of 
Delauare. Wilmington, 1922. [16 pp.] 
Iusrrict oF Cotumb1a.—Board of Commissioners. 
1921. Vol. V. Report of the Department of Insurance. 
ington, 1921. 160 pp. 
Contains some tables in re industrial insurance business of certain companies. 









Annual report, year ended June 80, 
2usiness of 1920. Wash- 









lowa.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Directory of manufacturing establishments, 1921, 
Des Moines, 1921. 264 pp. Bulletin No.7. 
Maine.— Department of Labor and Industry. Excerpt from fifth biennial report, 1919- 
1920. Augusta, 1921. 159 pp. 
An industrial directory takes up a large part of this publication. Excerpts from 
the report appear on pages 151 and 152 of this issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 
MassacnusetTts.~-Depariment of Labor and Industries. Division of industrial safety. 


Report for the year ending November 30, 1920. (Reprint from the annual report of 
the Department of Labor and Industries.) Boston, 1921. 83 pp. 


Brief reference was made to this report in the Monruty J.anor Review of Sep- 
tember, 1921, page 207. Extracts from the report also appear on page 113 of this 
issue. 

Nepraska.—Department of Public Welfare. 
ber 30,1920. Lincoln |1921]. 118 pp. 

Contains the first biennial report of the State child welfare bureau. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. The Industriol Bulletin. Monthly. 
No.1. Albany, October, 1921. 19 pp. 

In this publication are combined The Bulletin and the I abor Market Bulletin of 
the State Department of Labor. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Mines. 

27 pp. 

During 1919 a total of 234,923,805 net tons of coal were produced, of which 87,838,024 
was anthracite and 147,085,781 bituminous. The number of employees in the anthra- 
crte region was 153,780, in the bituminous region, 180,831. The number of fatal 
accidents in anthracite mining was 636, in bituminous mining, 401. The production 
of coke was 14,283,713 tons. The outstanding features of the year, it is stated, were 
the uncertainty of operation due to labor troubles and car shortage, the great advance 
in wages of mine employees, and the increased cost of production. 

—— —— Report, 1918. Harrisburg, 1920. 2 parts. 

Part I covers the operations in the 25 anthracite districts and Part II the operations 
in the 30 bituminous districts. The production of coal in 1918 exceeded that of any 
previous year, amounting to 276,663,088 net tons, of which 99,445,794 tons were anthra- 
cite and’ 177,217,294 bituminous. The coke production was 27,157,373 tons. During 
the year 1,050 fatal accidents occurred, of which 556 occurred in anthracite mining 











Report for the biennium closing Novem- 
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Preliminary report, 1919. Harrisburg, 1921. 
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and 494 in bituminous mining. The number of employees in the anthracite », 
was 148,226 and in the bituminous region 181,678. 
Soutn Daxota.—State Inspector of Mines. Thirty-first repori, fiscal year ¢)J\,5 
June 30,1921. Prerre[1921|. 23 pp. ) 
During the fiscal year covered by the report an average of 1,717 persons were o1). 
ployed at the mines and plants. Of the 565 accidents reported, 3 were fatal. x 
serious (time lost more than 14 days), and 476 slight. 


Virein1a.—Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Twenty-fourth annual re jor: 


1921. Richmond, 1921. 139 pp. hi 

This report is summarized on pages 155 to 157 of this issue of the Monraty [.,- sho’ 

BOR Review. an 

Wisconstn.—IJndustrial Commission. The apprenticeship law with explanations, aa 
Madison, 1921. 24 pp. 

per 


Untrep Srares.—Bureau of Efficiency. Report for the period from November 1, 19%), Fe 
to October 31, 1921. 7 rsa 1921. 16 pp. Be 


— Civil Service Commission. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 
1921. Washington, 1921. liv, 214 pp. ; Pp 
The report contains sections on retirement of employees, reclassification of the 


offic 


service, need of an employment system, welfare work, and women and the examina [FP ine 
tions. During the last fiscal year 101,711 appointments were made and 303.3) JR jhe 
persons were examined. On July 31, 1921, there was a total of 597,482 employees of tt 
in the civil service, of whom 78,865 were in the District of Columbia. Of those oui J 
side the District, a total of 406,826 were in the War, Navy, and Post Office Department: ies 
—— Congress. Joint commission of agricultural inquiry. Report. The agriculti: . 7 
crisis and its causes. In four parts. Part I. Washington, 1921.. 240 pp. S with 
A brief review of this report appears on pages 76 to 79 of this issue of the Monrusy of 
Labor Review. 305, 
—— —— Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. West Virginia coal jicl\is. i year 
Hearings .pursuant to 8. Res. 80 directing the committee to investigate the recent acts Fy Di 
of violence in the coal fields of West Virginia and adjacent territory and-the causes uh’) : adm 


to the conditions which now exist in said territory. Washington, 1921. 2 vols. FF | 
Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. 34,9: 


These two volumes, comprising 1,054 pages, include the testimony taken by th: app 
Committee on Education and Labor between July 14 and October 29, 1921, together FO —— 
with exhibits and quotations presented in substantiation thereof. be | 

A settlement of the West Virginia controversy was proposed by Mr. Murray, repre- 
sentative of the mine workers, the essentials of which were as follows: Bag 

1. The guaranty of freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom of move- J | 
ment. ; | 

2. The right of all wurkers to organize and bargain collectively through representa Th 
tives of their own choosing. of co 

3. The protection of mine workers against discrimination because of membershi) in Unit 
the United Mine Workers of America or any other labor or other organization. Coln 

4. The protection of unorganized workers against intimidation or coercion by mi pr 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America or any other labor organization. et 

5. ihe ence that Py ageie institutions will not be a ee a to industria! othe! 
control by the practice e operators in paying and controlling deputy sheri!'s latio 
and constables or by employing private guards instead of using the Sie of disin- al 
terested and conscientious public officers. 

6. The assurance to those mine workers or strikers, if that term is preferred, who wer’ FF) —~ 
originally debarred from employment because of membership in the United Mine 
Workers of America, that they will be restored to their former occupations or to ons A 
equally as good. 3. 
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Unrrep States.—Depariment of Commerce. Bureau of Navigation. Annual report 
for the fiscal year ended June 80,1921. Washington, 1921. 188 pp. 


Appendix B consists of tables giving the average monthly wages of seamen, first 
mates, firemen, and first engineers on American vessels, and the Shipping Board 
ere em- scale of wages. 


atal ___ —— Bureau of Standards. Results of a survey of elevator interlocks and an analysis 
of elevator accident statistics. Washington, October, 1921. 30 pp. Technologic 
apers, No. 202. 

Includes an analysis of elevator accident statistics secured from various sources to 
show what proportion of the accidents are due to causes originating from the lack of 
an interlocking device with which is combined a substantial lock. The weighted 
average percentage of the accidents so caused is as follows: 
mations, Fatal accidents to public, 73.8 per cent; fatal accidents to industrial employees, 4 

per cent; nonfatal accidents to public, 40 per cent; nonfatal accidents to industrial 
1, 1990, employees, 53.2 per cent. 
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—— Department of Labor. Ninth annual report of the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal 


une 30), year ended June 30,1921. Washington, 1921. 43 pp. 
Presents brief summaries of the work of the various bureaus and of the Secretary's 
of the office. During the fiscal year the division of conciliation handled 457 cases, affecting. 
amina- directly and indirectly, 593,006 workers. The addition of a “special man” in each of 
303,309 the 12 basic industries of the country is urged asa means of increasing the effectiveness 


ployees of this division. 
Se OUt- . . bd . 
— —— Bureau of Immigration. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 80, 1921. 


tments, Washington, 1921. 165 pp. 

cultural The number of alien admissione in the fiscal year 1920-21 was 978.163, as tompared 
with 621,576 in the previous year, and 237,021 in the year 1918-19. If the number 

SOrTHLY of nonimmigrants during the year is deducted, the true immigration is shown to be 


805,228. Theemigrant departures were 247,718, a decrease of 40,597 from the previous 


1 fields. [Oy year. The permanent addition to our alien population was, therefore, 557,510. 

ent acts During the years 1917 to 1921, inclusive, 72,862 Mexican agricultura! laborers were 
oh h “9 ) admitted under the special exceptions authorized dunng the war. Of this numer 
_— 34,922 have returned to Mexico, over 21,000 deserted their employment and dis 
by the appeared, and over 15,000 are still in the employ of the original importers. 


oge ther — —— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United 
States and foreign countries. Revision of Bulletin No. 173. Washington, 1921. 

850 pp. Bulletin No. 284. Wholesale prices series. 
, repre- 
-—— — — Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. 


ise. Washington, 1921. 845 pp. Bulletin No. 285. Labor laws of the United States 
series. 

eacnta- The fixing of wage rates by act of law is a practice that is quite general in a number 

c . of countries where men as well as women come within tlie scope of the laws. In the 

ship in United States, minimum wage jaws are found in twelve States, the District of 


Columbia, and Porto Rico, but they are applicable only to women and minors. The 

> first law of this type enacted in the United States was in Massachusetts in 1912, eight 

lustrial [B® other States following in 1913. Questions of constitutionality caused a check in legis- 

Bherifls [P@ lation, from which the movement has hardly recovered, though three laws were 
disin- BF enacted in 1919. 


y mem- 


ower Ei —— —— Bureau of Naturalization. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 80, 1921. 
Mine & Washington, 1921. 28 pp. 
ones [TA considerable growth in the citizenship training activities during the past year 
is noted, 3,526 communities being listed as cooperating with the bureau in this work, 
a8 compared with 3,043 the previous year. There was also a considerable increase in 
the support and cooperation given by the industrial forces of the country. 
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Unirep Srates.—Department of Labor, Bureau of Naturalization. Suggestio,; fy 
Americanization work among foreign-born women. Washington, 1921. 1° 


—— --— Children’s Bureau. Annual report, fiscul year ended June 30, 1921. Wish. 
ington, 1921. 31 pp. 

Includes an account of the work of the industrial division in investigatine {}, 
condition of working children and devising physical standards for them. 


—— —— Women’s Bureau. State laws affecting working women. Washington. 
51 pp. Chartsand maps. Bulletin No. 16. 


A reproduction, brought up to date of July 1, 1921, of aseries of charts present jie 
the main features of the laws of the various States regulating the employme:' 
women, with an introductory text, and maps representing the provisions in {«)., 
in the various States. 


Third annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921. Washi) 
1921. 22 pp. 


During the year the bureau investigated the wages, hours, and working condit) 
for women in industry in Kansas, Rhode Island, Georgia, lowa, and Maryland. 

cial studies were made as to the responsibility of wage-earning women for the suj 

of others, Negro women in industry, and wages in the candy industry. A more ¢or. 
prehensive program for future work is outlined. This includes studies as to the effec 
of special legislation upon the employment of women, piecework, posture, lifting 
weights, hazardous industries, and wages, hours, and general working condition 





——- Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Report for the year ended 
30, 1921. Washington, 1921. 42 pp. 


A thorough study of the general field of industrial education is recommended. 


~~ ——— Bureau of Mines. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30. 
Washington, 1921. 133 pp. 


Contains reports of investigations of mining hazards and coal dust explosion ha/ayiis 
in industrial plants, and of educational, informational, safety, and rescue work cairied 
on by the bureau. 





Safety and health almanac for 1922. Washington, 1921. 53 pp. 

This almanac is the fourth of a series published in cooperation with the United Si.i:s 
Public Health Service for the purpose of enlisting the cooperation of miners in ii 
proving health conditions and decreasing accidents in the mining industry. |' 
tains lists of the publications of the Bureau of Mines and the Public Health s:; 
which are of interest to miners. 


—— Employees’ Com ton Commission. Fifth annual report, July 1, 19. 
June 30, 1921. ashington, 1921. 108 pp. 


A résumé of this report appears on pages 121 to 123 of this issue of the Monti 
Labor Review. 


—~ Federal Trade Commission. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 171. 
Washington, 1921. 174 pp. 

—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Annual report [for year ended October 33!. 
except as otherwise noted]. Washington, 1921. 226 pp. 

The report of the Bureau of Safety contains statistics of accidents on steam rai! \\'s 
in 1920. 

—— President's Conference on Unemployment. Report. September 26 to Octo! 
1921, with postscript of November 21, 1921. Washington, 1921. 178 pp. 

A brief account of the proceedings, results, and further activities of this confer ::¢ 
was published in the Montaiy Labor Review for November, 1921, pp. 126-3, 
and December, 1921, pp. 117-119. 
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Unrrep States. Railroad Labor Board. Decisions with addenda and interpretations, 
1920, with an appendix showing regulations of the Railroad Labor Board and court 
and administrative decisions and regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in respect to Title III of the transportation act, 1920. Vol. I, cumulative index- 
digest.. Washington, 1921. 183 pp. 


_— Tariff Commission. The Japanese cotton industry and trade. Recent development 
and future outlook. Washington, 1921. 162 pp. 

This report, which deals especially with the comparative production costs and 
competition between Japan and the United States in the cotton industry, covers the 
conditions relating to methods of manufacture, kinds of goods produced, markets, 
demands for particular grades of goods, etc., up to the end of 1920. A comparison of 
wages and production costs in the two countries showed that allowing for differences 
in the length of the workday and in processes it took approximately one-fourth as 
many workers in the United States asin Japan for an equivalent amount of machinery, 


’ and although the average wage paid to Japanese workers amounts to only one-fifth to 
’ one-sixth of that paid to American cotton-mill workers, the larger number of workers 
) required in Japanese mills brought Japanese wage costs up to approximately two- 
» thirds of the American labor cost. 


| —— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Annual report of the Surgeon 


General for the fiscal year 1921. Washington, 1921. 429 pp. 
One section of the report deals with the work of the office of industrial hygiene and 


' sanitation. Contains studies of occupational diseases, including lead poisoning, ink 


dermatoses among plate and press printers, cutting oil dermatoses, and industrial 
dermatoses. Also includes investigations into industrial fatigue and surveys of indus- 
trial health hazards in industrial plants. 


Foreign Countries. 


; AtsacE-LORRAINE.—Office Général des Assurances Sociales. Code des assurances 
sociales—maladie, accidents, invalidité et survivants. Strassburg, 1921. 520 pp. 


' Thisis a collection of the laws, statutes, etc., relating to accident, sickness, and 
) invalidity insurance in Alsace-Lorraine. It includes the social insurance code of 
> July 19, 1911, and the amendments and decrees published up to April 15, 1921. 


| —— —— Les assurances sociales en Alsace et en Lorraine. Les assurances sociales 


Frangaises. Strassburg, 1921. 262 pp. 
This is a general exposition of the laws on social insurance in Alsace-Lorraine and in 


: France, the methods of administration, and statistical information showing the results 


of the operation of the insurance funds. 


> Arcentina.—Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Boletin, No. 48. Buenos Aires, 


November, 1921. 120 pp. 
This bulletin is devoted entirely to the proposed labor code presented to the Argen- 


’ tine Chamber of Deputies by the President on June 6, 1921. This code includes the 
_ Washington and Geneva conventions and legislation on such subjects as employment 
/ exchanges, woman and child labor, home work, rest day, hours of labor, labor acci- 


dents, industrial hygiene and safety, collective bargaining, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, and pensions. 
Eeypr.— Ministry of Finance. Statistical department. Monthly agricultural statistics, 
October 31, 1921. Cairo, 1921. 27 pp. 
Include wholesale and retail prices of leading agricultural products. 
FRANcE.—Commission Supérieure de la Caisse Nationale des Retraites pour la Vieillesse. 
Rapport sur les opérations et la situation de cette caisse. Année 1919. Paris, 1921. 
115 pp. 
This report covers the operation of the national old-age retirement fund in France 
ior the year 1919. 
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caisses. Année 1919. Paris, 1921. 80 pp. 


year 1919 and the financial situation of the two funds on December 31, 1919, ar, 

ered in this report. 

—— Ministére du Travail. Bureau de la Statistique Générale, Rapport relat 
échelles des traitements, remises et indemnités fixes des fonctionnaires, agenis, 

agents et ouvriers de l Etat rémunérés eu mois. 1911-1921. Extrait du Jo 

Officiel, 2 decembre 1921. pp. 845-963. 

This report gives the salary scales of officials and employees of the French (. 

ment who are paid by the month for the years 1911-1921. 

-~——~ Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Conseil supérieur de la cv: 


tion. Compte rendu. Premiere session, Octobre, 1918; Deuxidme session, |) 
1919; Année 1920. Paris, 1919, 1920, and 1921. 3 pamphlets. [152 pp.] 


given in these three pamphlets including the law of May 7, 1917, authorizing t}, 
ganization of consumers’ cooperative societies with financial assistance from the : 
and the decree establishing the council under the control of the Ministry of Labo 
GERMANY.—Slatistisches Reichsamt. Jahresberichte der Gewerbe Au/fsichtsbeaw': 
Bergbehbrden fiir das Jahr 1920. Berlin, 1921. 4 vols. 

The annual reports of the factory inspection services of the various German S) 
The reports contain statistics as to the number of establishments and workers emp 
ed in them (male and female adult workers and juvenile workers), and cover 
subjects as enforcement of laws and decrees regulating the hours of labor, + 
work, shop regulations, operation of works councils, home work, collective agree 
labor disputes, conciliation boards, industrial accidents, accident prevention, in 


workers, etc. In the present issue of the MonrHiy Laspor REviEw are given |p 
1 to 12) extracts from the reports on the operation of works councils. 


—— (Lxirzie).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Leipzig. | 
1915-1918. Leipzig, 1921. xvii, 316 pp. 


The fifth issue of the statistical yearbook of the city of Leipzig covering the 
1915-1918 and on some important subjects also the years 1919 and 1920. Of sp. 
_interest to labor are the statistics on housing, continuation and trade school: 
ment relief, and wholesale and retail prices. 


in metal polishing. London, 1921. 65 pp. Metal sertes No. 5. 


principles indicated in this report, be given those who enter the buffing trade. 


—— Ministry of Pensions. Fourth annual report, from 1st April, 1920, to 81st Mor, 


1921. London, 1921. 35 pp. 244. 
the commission. Geneva, August, 1921. 162 pp. 


issue of the Monruiy Laspor Review. 


curazioni. Sessione del 1919. Rome, 1921. 235 pp. 
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Unirep Srares.— Commission Supérieure des Caisses Nationales d’ Assurances ¢,, | 
de Décis et en Casd Accidents. Rapport sur les opérations et la situation de ces 


The operations of the French national death and accident insurance funds }\,; ;),, 


The proceedings of the superior council of cooperation for the years 1918-19.) a), 


trial hygiene, wages, Taylor system, housing of workers, welfare institutions {\. 


dustrial establishments and the workers employed in them, the industrial o\)' 
social insurance, employment offices, labor organizations, labor disputes, unenip|.\- 


Great Brrratw.—ndustrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 15. Motion s'1/ 
One of the recommendations is that a definite course of training, based on (|! 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—International Emigration Commission. Report 0/ 


Some of the conclusions of the commission are quoted on pages 149 and 150 o/ (\1\s 


ItaLy.— Ministero per it Lavoro ¢ la Previdenza Sociale. Direzione Generale /:!! 
Previdenza Sociale. Atti del Consiglio Superiore della Previdenza e delle A» 


The minutes of the session of 1919 of the Italian Superior Council on Social Weli)' 
and Insurance. The council was in session from December 2 to 5, and after havin 
received reports from administrative officials on the activities of the offices on priv::'¢ 
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and social insurance discussed a draft of regulations for the application of the law of 
April 21, 1919, relating to compulsory invalidity and old-age insurance. 


PortuGaL.— Ministério do Trabalho. Instituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatérios e de 
Previdéncia Geral. Boletim de Previdéncia Social, Janeiro a Dezembro de 1920. 
Lisbon, 1921. 272 pp. No. 10. 

Contains report of the work of the Institute of Obligatory Social Insurance and 
General Welfare. The data on cost of living are reproduced on page 69 of this issue 
of the Montaty Lasor Review. 

SweDEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Byggnadsverksamheten i rikets stadssamhiillen dren 1918 
1920. Stockholm, 1921. 63 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

This is a report by the Swedish Labor Office as to building operations in Sweden, 
1918-1920. A survey is included for the years 1904-1917. A comparison of building 
activities in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden is included. 

SwitzERLAND.—Bureau Fédéral des Assurances. Rapport sur les entreprises privées en 
matiére d’ assurances en Suisse en 1919. Publié conformément a la décision du Conseil 
Fédéral Suisse, 34¢ Année. Berne, 1921. 188 pp. 

This report, published by the Federal Bureau of Insurance, deals with the operations 
and financial condition of private insurance companies in Switzerland for the year 1919. 
—— Verband Schweizerischer Arbeitsiimter. Sechzehnter Geschiftsbericht fiir das Jahr 

1920. Ziirich, 1921. 40 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1920 of the Federation of Swiss Public Employment 
Offices. According to the report there existed in Switzerland, in 1920, 21 cantonal 
and 15 municipal employment offices. The cantonal offices maintained numerous 
branches in individual communes. Further, there were in existence about 126 
cantonal and municipal lodging houses (Naturalverpflegsstationen) which, in addition 
to providing unemployed persons with shelter and food, made also efforts to place 
such persons in employment. The employment offices affiliated with the federation 
placed 86,282 persons in employment in 1920, as against 75,054 in 1919, and received 
a Federal Government subsidy of 134,446.50 francs ($25,948.17). Of the persons 
placed in employment, 21,821 were skilled workers, 33,821 were unskilled workers, 
4,065 were agricultural workers, 4,641 were migratory workers of various occupations, 
21,287 were female workers (domestic servants, skilled and unskilled industrial work- 
ers, etc.), and 647 were apprentices. 

Union or Souta Arrica.—Department of Public Works. Report of the housing com- 


mittee appointed to inquire into matters concerning housing accommodation in urban 
areas and the amendment of the unhealthy areas bill. Pretoria, 1920. 78 pp. 


Gives details as to housing conditions in 1919, and recommends aid from both State 
and local authorities to secure their improvement. 
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